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PRATERS. 



(Used at the opening of each Meeting of the Congress). 



ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, by whose Spirit the whole 
body of the Church is governed and sanctified ; receive our sup- 
plications and prayers which we offer before Thee for all estates of 
men in Thy holy Church, that every member of the same, in his 
vocation and ministry, may truly and godly sei^ve Thee ; through 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen, 

GOD, who didst teach the hearts of Thy faithful people, by the 
sending to them the light of Thy Holy Spirit ; grant us by the 
same Spirit to have a right judgment in all things, and evermore 
to rejoice in His holy comfort; through the merits of Christ Jesus 
our Saviour, who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of 
the same Spirit, one God, world without end. Amen. 

O LORD we beseech Thee let Thy continual pity cleanse and 
defend Thy Church ; and because it cannot continue in safety 
without Thy succour, preserve it evermore by Thy help and 
goodness through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

OUR FATHER, which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth. As it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, 
As we forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation; But deliver us from evil: For Thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory, For ever and ever. Amen» 



CHUECH CONGRESS, DUBLIN, 

1868. 



It was decided at a special meeting of the members of the 
Church Conffress, at Wolverhampton, that the Congress of 1868 
should be held in Dublin. 

There were not wanting those who doubted the success of the 
experiment, and even foreboded failure. But the result dis- 
proved every discouraging anticipation, and more than justified 
the hopes of the most sanguine. 

Inmiediately on learning the decision of the Wolverhampton 
meeting, a provisional committee was nominated by His Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin, to make the necessary arrangements 
for convening a public meeting on the subject. A very large and 
successful meeting was accordingly held on December 9th, 1867, 
in the Examination Hall of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Resolutions were proposed and seconded by His Grace the 
Airehbishop of Armagh, His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Rev. Dr. Salmon, Very Rev. the Dean of Cork, Sir Edward Gro- 

fsin, Bart.; Archdeacon of Dublin, Rev. Dr. Carson, Dean of S. 
atrick's, Anthony Lefroy, Esq., M.P. ; H. Colley, Esq. ; Wm. 
Brooke, JSsq., Master in Chancery. 

The project of holding the Congress in Dublin received the 
hearty approbation of all present ; and an Executive Committee 
was appointed, consisting of forty clergymen and forty laymen, 
together with chairmen, vice-chairmen, and eight honorary secre- 
taries — four clerical, four lay. 

Subsequently a General Committee was added, to whom the 
Executive Committee was to report its proceedings, when com- 
plete, and with whom they might take counsel as occasion should 
require. The Executive Committee was sub-divided into— 

1. A Committee of Subjects. 

2. A Committee of Reception. 

3. A Committee of Finance. 

The first of these sub-committees held twenty-seven meetings, 
between January and October ; the second, eight ; and the third, 
six. In all, nearly fifty committee meetings were held, from 
December, 1867, to OctoW, 1868. 

As soon as the progranmie of subjects had been arranged, the 
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PREFACE. 



honorary secretaries entered into correspondence with the clergy- 
men ana laymen who were invited to speak or write. 

So large a correspondence involved inevitable delays ; and cir- 
cumstances obliged some who had accepted the invitation of the 
Committee, to withdraw their consents, so that it was found 
impossible to circulate any list of writers and speakers as final 
until the month of September. Even after that month had 
opened, apologies were sent by some. Particularly the Committee 
regretted to receive one from the Dean of Norwich, who had 
kindly undertaken to read a paper on the question, " How the 
Efficiency of Our Church Services may be increased," but was, 
unhappily, prevented by indisposition from attending the Congress. 

In oraer to give a practical proof that the Committee were 
influenced in their choice of writers and speakers by an impartial 
wish to make their selection as comprehensive and as fairly repre- 
sentative of the whole Church as it was possible to make it, a list 
is given of the clergymen and laymen who were invited, in addi- 
tion to those whose names appear in the Report prefixed to the 
several papers and addresses. 

CLERGYMEN. 



The Bishop of New York, 

The late Bishop of MoDtieal (Dr. Ful- 
ford).» 

The Bishop of Tennessee, 

The Bishop of North Carolina, 

Right Rev. Dr. Smith (ex-Bishop of Vic- 
toria), 

The Hon. and Very Rev. Dean of York, 

The Dean of Norwich, 

The Dean of Chichester, 

The Dean of Westminster, 

The Archdeacon of Westminster, 

Rev. Dr. Miller, 

Rev. Canon Cook, 

Rev. Canon Woodford, 



Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 

Rev. J. F. Carter, 

Rev. W. Cadman, 

Rev. Daniel Moore, 

Rev. John Heard, 

Rev. Edward Garbett, 

Rev. James Moorhonse, 

Rev. Henry White (Savoy Chapel), 

Rev. W. J. Butler (Wantage), 

Rev. J. N. Griffin, 

Rev. W. Perry, 

Rev. C. P. Eyre, 

Rev. Canon Hawkins (the late), 

Rev. H. Caswall, 

Rev. Anthony Thorold. 



LAYMEN. 



The Marquis of Salisbary, 

The Earl of Devon, 

The Earl of Harrowby, 

Earl Beanchamp, 

Earl Digby, 

Earl Stanhope, 

Viscount S^don, 

Lord Lyttelton, 

Right Hon. Sir Page Wood, 

Right Hon. Spencer Walpole, 

Righ( Hon. Hervey Bruce, 

Right Hon. Chief Justice Whiteside, 

Hon. Colin Lindsay, 

Sir Frederick Heygate, 

Sir Herbert Edwardes, 

Sir H. Rawlinson, 

Sir Robert Montgomery, 

Sir Bartle Frere, 



Sir Arthur Elton, 

Sir Emerson Teiinent, 

Sir Robert Phillimore, 

Mr. Arthur Helps, 

Mr. H. Puxley, 

Mr. Alexander Parker, 

Mr. Johnston Stoney, 

Mr. Evelyn Shirley, 

Mr. John R. Fowler, 

Mr. W. F. Kemp, 

Mr. John Macgregor, 

Mr. J. Hoare, 

Mr. W. Butler, 

Mr. Charles Bushell, 

Professor Adams (Cambridge), 

Professor George Grove, 

Professor Babington, 

Mr. W. n. Smith, M.P. 



♦ In a letter to the Archbishop of Dublin, written by the Bishop of Montreal only a 
few days before he was taken with his mortal illness, ho expresses his sympathy with the 
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The foregoing list of thirty-six Laymen does not include any 
of the sixteen who took part in the Congress as writers or 
speakers ; and, though the Committee regret the number was 
not larger, it is evident that every effort was made to give due 
prominence to the Laity. It was the real desire of the clerical 
members of the Executive Committee to have, to the utmost pos- 
sible extent, the counsel and co-operation of their lay brethren. 

The Con^mittee were fortunate in securing for the Congress, on 
reasonable terms, a building which was in every respect, remark- 
ably well suited. To quote the words of the '* Guardian," of 
September 30th : *' Never has the Congress been so splendidly or so 
conveniently housed. The Exhibition Palace has been taken for 
the purpose. It is a large building, erected in 1865, and used for 
the International Exhibition of that year, containing large and 
numerous rooms. One of these, a concert-hall, capable of holding 
more than 2,000 persons, is appropriated to the general meetings, 
while others are used for reception-rooms, lavatory, and refresh- 
ments. The concert-hall affords on the orchestra, a convenient 
platform for speakers ; an ample gallery runs round the upper 
part, and many doors admit to many parts, so that people can 
move to and fro without inconvenience or disturbance. If the 
proceedings fail in interest, the audience can stroll out into a 
crystal palace, adorned with ferns, green -house plants, and 
cages of strange birds ; or, if the weather tempt them still further, 
into the well-kept parterres of an open-flower garden. Great 
credit is due to those who have provided so successfully for the 
comfort and enjoyment of their visitors." 

The same paper, in its number of October 7th, says : *' The 
Church Congress never made a bolder venture than when it deter- 
mined to sit m Dublin ; but it has never achieved a greater suc- 



cess." 



The number of tickets sold exceeded the expectation of the 
Committee ; it was much larger than that of any previous Con- 
gress.* 

objects of die CoDgress, and mentions that he had commanicated some information to the 
ex- Archdeacon of Montreal (Rev. S. Gilson), for his Paper on the Canadian Church. His 
letter conclades : — 

** Hoping that the Congress may be a great success, and that yon may be protected 
and guided through the troubles and trials you have to contend with, 

" I remain, yours very sincerely, 

"F. MONTRBAL." 

The Right Rev. G. Smith (Presiding Bishop of the Church in the United States), in a 
letter to the Archdeacon of Dublin, dated SepUmber 10th, expkinsthe inability of the 
American Bishops to accept the invitation of the Committee, and adds these words : 
"Permit me, however, to express, what I well know to be the sentiments of all my 
Brethren, and, indeed, of our whole Church, our gratification at the indications, which 
are many, and of which this is one, of growing Christian sympathy between all branches 
of the dear Mother Church of England ; and to assure you of an interest in our prayers, 
in this the day of her trial, in Ireland especially." 

* The number of ** Congress tickets," sold at the various Congresses, are as follows: — 



1861. Cambridge, no return. 

1862. Oxford, 735. 

1863. Manchester, 1,918. 

1864. Bristol, no return. 



1865. Norwich, 1,946. 

1866. York, 2,147. 

1867. Wolverhampton, 1,930. 

1868. Dublin, 2,261. 



VUl PBEFACE. 

The Committee of Finance, in the month of May, issued 
a circular inviting guarantees towards the expenses of the Con- 
gress. Promises were readily given to the amount of jP659. Bnt 
instead of drawing on the liberality of friends, the Committee 
found themselves with a considerable balance in hands, -w^hicli, 
after mature consideration, they have appropriated in the manner 
which the balance-sheet, in the Appendix, will exhibit. 

The Committee have to acknowledge, with thanks, the cordial 
sympathy of the Church papers generally, and their friendly criti- 
cisms on the Congress. Tne Papers have been, in all cases, revised 
by their authors; and the Addresses, with one or two unavoid- 
able exceptions, amongst which is the speech of Mr. Grorst, the 
corrected copy of which was not received in time for publication. 

This preface will fitly conclude with a quotation from the 
"Englisn Churchman," which, as giving the impression of an 
English visitor, may be regarded as freer from partiality than any 
words of our own. 

" That the Dublin Congress has been, at this supreme crisis of 
Irish Church history, the most successful of all such Church 
gatherings which have yet taken place, strikes men with an asto- 
nishment which obliges them to look beyond mere human agen- 
cies." ....*' There was a heartiness, a life, a 
vigour about the whole thing which deeply impressed all the Eng- 
lish visitors, who will never forget the Congress^ week of 1868." 

.........a. . 

" England^s Church and Ireland's Church are one, and are now 
felt to be but one. Every shade of opinion consistent with the 
broad liberality of the Church has been represented. The lowest 
of Low Churchmen, and the highest of the High, have spoken 
fully and freely, and to the mutual benefit of themselves and of 
others. The union of the two Churches has now not alone been 
confessed, but it is now a reality, the blessed results of which will 
be felt for years to come. Our own calm opinion agrees to that 
of all whom we have heard upon the subject, that England now, 
for the first time, begins to feel, and to rejoice in tne feeling, 
that England's Church and Ireland's Church are one." 

H. H. Dickinson, D.D. 
Edward Seymour, M.A. 
Dec. 10, 1868. 
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1868. 
PEOCEEDINGS OF THE CHUECH CONGEESS, 



TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER im, 1868. 

The Church Congress, the eighth that has been held, commeneed 
at Dublin, on September 29th, the Feast of S. Michael and all 
Angels. 

Morning Prayer was said in S. Patrick's Cathedral at 8 o'clock, 
a.m. Holy Communion was celebrated in the Cathedral at 10 
o'clock by the Archbishop of Dublin, assisted by several other 
prelates, the Very Rev. the Dean, etc. 

The Processional Anthem was, ** Praise the Lord, O my soul." 
Child. 
The Communion Service — ^Professor Stewart in G. 

The number of the congregation was about 3000. 

The Offertory collection amounted to £23 18s. 6d. Number of 
Communicants, 720. 

The Congress Sermon was preached by The Very Rev. William 
Connor Magee, D.D., Dean of Cork. 



THE SERMON 

PBEAOHED IN S. PATRICE'S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN, 

ToKSDAT, Sbftbhbeb 29, 1868. 

BY W. C. MAGEE, D.D., 

Dean of Cork. 
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THE SERMON. 



S. Luke, y. 7. 

" And they beckoned unto their partners, which were in the other ship, that 
they should come and help them." 

The Church of Christ, in tliis prophetic picture of her future, is 
seen passing through the two great trials of her life on earth — 
the trial of failure and the trial of success. As the first scene of 
this miracle opens on us, we see the disciples wearied with their 
long and fruitless labour. They have toiled all night — toiled, 
that is, under the most favourable circumstances — toiled long 
and earnestly, and have caught nothing. As the second scene 
of the miracle closes, we see the same disciples embarrassed by a 
sudden and vast success. The multitude of fishes they have 
enclosed is so great that it threatens to break their net, and they 
beckon to their partners for help. 

We know how constantly these two trials alternate through all 
the history of the Church. How often in her history has there 
arisen from the fishers of men, worn with toil, disheartened with 
failure, the cry — '*We have toiled all night and have caught 
nothing;" and we know, too, how often their perseverance and 
faith have been rewarded by a great and unlooked-for success — 
success actually perilous from its very greatness and from the 
suddenness of its demand upon their strength and skill. 

And there is another fact foreshadowed in this miracle which 
all will admit to have been realised in the history of the Church. 
It is, that the perils of this latter trial are greater than those of 
the former; that the Church has often more to fear in the hour 
of her success than in the hour of her failure. The danger of 
the night of fruitless toil is obvious. It is, that the disappointed 

b2 
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workers should desert their work ; that losing all heart and hope 
they should cease to cast the net. But even in that case, the net 
itself remains unbroken ; it needs but reviving faith to use it again. 
But in the hour of successful capture it is the net itself that is 
threatened. Their danger is not now the delay of the work, but the 
loss of the fruits of it and the power of renewing it. All who 
know anything of Church history, or of Church work, know the 
truth of this. They know that the Church's hour of greatest peril 
has ever been, not that of her adversity, but that of her prosperity. 
They know how real, how serious, are the perils of success. They 
know how deep is the need for the Church as for the individual 
to pray ever the prayer, " In all time of our wealth good Lord 
deliver us." 

So far then, the lessons of this miracle lie upon the surface of 
it. It teaches us just those two great lessons of warning and 
encouragement — of warning against carelessness, of encourage- 
ment against despondency — that all Scripture and all experience 
are ever teaching us. It says to us those two great words, which 
in some form or other Christ is ever saying to His Church, " My 
grace is sufficient for thee;" and, ** What I say unto you I say 
unto all, watch !" 

But there is another lesson in this miracle, not so apparent, and 
yet a very important one. It is this. That if the hour of success 
may be the hour of greatest peril, so on the other hand, the hour 
of greatest peril may be that of real success. 

It is clear that in this narrative the danger arises out of the 
success of the disciples, is caused by it and is inseparable from 
it. The contrast between the two trials is, in this respect very 
remarkable. The danger of the night was wholly and exclusively 
a temptation. It was one, therefore, which it rested with them- 
selves entirely to avoid ; they need not cease to cast the net. But 
the danger in the other case arises quite independently of their 
course of action. It did not depend on them whether their net 
should be in danger of breaking, though it did depend on them 
whether it should be cast. That is to say, the peril in the latter 
case is inevitable, is to be reckoned on as sure to come with such 
success, and, therefore, is to be regarded, so far, as an indication 
of success, as a reason, therefore, if for anxiety, yet for thankful- 
ness; a cause for rejoicing, even though they trembled while 
they rejoiced. 

Now, if this be also a fact in the history of the Church— if 
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there be really perils and trials which are actually the indications 
and tests of successful labour — then it is all-important to remem- 
ber this fact whenever we attempt to estimate the present position 
and prospects of the Church of Christ, or of any branch of it. 
We must take care, in so doing, to distinguish between the 
dangers which are caused by our faults or neglects, and the 
dangers that actually arise from the very success of our labours '. 
between the dangers that call for repentance and amendment and 
the dangers that call only for courage and wisdom ; between evils 
which we must cure if we would exist, and evils which we can 
never cure so long as we exist — evils which, in fact, we could not 
get rid of without losing some greater accompanying good. To 
confound these together is a very serious error. Not merely 
because it often leads to needless fear and despondency, but because 
it often leads to misdirected and wasted effort, to setting ourselves 
to prevent the inevitable, to alter the unalterable, to change, not 
the manner of our working but the essential and unchangeable 
conditions under which our Master has appointed that we shall 
work. 

It may help us, then, brethren, on this occasion — when so many 
earnest workers for God are gathered together, to pass in review 
their labour and its results, to take counsel together on its duties 
and its difficulties and its dangers, to seek to discover their own 
shortcomings or errors in the doing of it — it may help us to a 
deeper and a truer estimate of all these ; it may help to deepen 
our repentance for all that is amiss in ourselves ; it may help to 
strengthen our courage and patience through all that is inevitably 
trying in our position, if we ponder for a little upon the law 
which conditions all oar work — that its success brings with it 
inevitable perils of its own — ^and trace the application of this law 
to some of the difficulties and dangers that at this moment beset 
us in our task. 

And, in the first place, let us see what is the danger to which 
the Church, as here pictured, is exposed. It is the breaking of the 
net, and the threatened escape of the multitude it encloses. What 
is this net that is in danger of breaking ? Clearly it is all that 
outward enclosure which at any given moment surrounds the 
included multitude. That is to say, it represents not merely the 
gospel- with which men first were won, nor yet the creeds and the 
ordinances which enclosed them when won, but the whole of that 
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varied and complex machinery which from time to time the 
Church devises or acquires, by which she seeks to draw men 
heavenward. All such machinery of organisation and effort, as 
that on which we are about to consult in this our Congress ; all 
that net work, too, of influence and association, moral and social ; 
all those subtle and all but invisible yet mighty influences that, 
like so many meshes, wrap themselves round the whole life of a 
nation and link it to the life of the Church. All, in one word, 
that gives the Church a hold in any measure upon its age. The 
breaking of any one of these is, so far, a breaking of the net — 
so far a danger of the escape of just so many of the multitude 
as it served to attract or to restrain. 

Now there can be no question that the breaking of this net 
is emphatically the peril of the Church in our day. If we could 
have any doubt of it ourselves, her enemies at least have none. 
They are for ever telling us, with shouts of exultation, that the 
Church is fast losing her hold of the age ; that she is fast ceasing 
to attract or to restrain it. ** See," they say, " how the intellect 
and the free thought of the age are breaking loose from the 
meshes of your dogmas. See how modem science and criticism 
are tearing away larger and still larger portions of your creeds. 
See how the State is withdrawing from its old alliance with you 
— how the education of the nation is passing out of your control ; 
while, on the other hand, your own internal strifes and party 
divisions threaten of themselves to tear you to pieces. Your net 
is breaking at every point, and soon the advancing tide of free 
thought and life will sweep away its last remaining fragments 1" 
This is what our foes are saying; and, with all allowance for 
the malignant exaggerations of their hate and their hope, it has 
a measure of truth. There are, indeed, signs that if the net 
be not broken, it is strained almost to the breaking point. Is 
there an earnest and thoughtful worker here who, if he were 
asked What is the evil you most dread for the Church, what is 
that thought of fear which lies at this moment deepest in your 
heart — deep below all the cares or anxieties or sorrows of your 
own toil? would it not be this — " I fear the breaking of the net !'* 
I dread, not merely the snapping of this or that smaller mesh, the 
failure of this or that minor organization which might be replaced 

by another and a better ; but the breaking of it altogether of all 

things I fear this. Let us look, then, this peril in the face. Let 
us see how far it is especially the peril of our day. Let us see 
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whether there be in it no reasons for hope and for courage, as 
well as for anxiety and for fear. 

And, in the first place, we observe that the net of the Church 
is strained and imperilled, simply because it is a net. That is, it 
is an instrumentality designed for the capture and restraint of 
unwilling captives. The Gospel of Christ Jesus answers to the 
deepest wants of human nature. But for that very reason it does 
not answer to its strongest wishes. What humanity needs is to 
be saved from itself, its h\\en and perverted self; what it craves 
is to be left to itself. It needs life, and it will not come to the 
life-giver. It needs light, and it loves darkness. It needs the 
Saviour, and it is ever praying Him to depart out of its coasts. 
It needs law, and it loves lawlessness. It needs discipline, and 
it craves indulgence. And for these reasons it resiste and resents 
every attempt to curb its lawlessness and to restrain its licence. 
It struggles against each loving and constraining force that would 
draw it into the presence of the life-giver and the healer. Natu- 
rally, then, and necessarily this instinctive dislike of the net and 
of the shore leads ever the enclosed captives to rush against the 
restraints of faith or discipline that still draw them shoreward and 
heavenward. 

And if the spirit of the age be, as assuredly it is, one of 
impatient Intolerance of all restraint; if it show itself in the State, 
in society, in the family, in an ever increasing lawlessness; if the 
very idea of obedience, of submission, of reverence of any kind 
whatever, seems to be fast vanishing away, and in its place there 
be seen only the idea of the most absolute and uncontrolled self- 
assertion of each individual; the assertion of his natural right 
to do and say, in his utter selfishness, only as seems to him best, 
controlled only by the mere brute force of a larger number of 
individuals who are determined in their utter selfishness that he 
shall say and do only what seems to them best; if this utter 
lawlessness be the very characteristic of the age, why should we 
expect that the Church should escape its influence? The Church 
which is the oldest, and, therefore, according to modern thought, 
the most odious of all institutions ; the Church which above all 
other institutions rests not on opinion but on authority; the 
Church which cannot, dare not, call the voice' of the people the 
voice of God, but which must ever claim that the voice of the 
people be hushed into silence that they may he^r *' the word of 
the Lord"; the Church whose creeds and whos^ sacraments 
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are not to be reformed again and again in deference to the opinion 
of the hour ; how is it possible that she shall not feel more than 
any other institution the rush and the strain of those who, drunk 
with licence, seek ever in the name of liberty, to destroy liberty's 
only safeguard — Law? 

It is well for us, brethren, to remember this fact, that the 
Church works and must ever work against the grain of human 
nature. It is well to remember this in an age where popularity is 
fast becoming the one and only test of success ; when it is held 
sufficient proof that the Church has failed in her mission if her 
discipline be resisted or her doctrine questioned, if her services 
fail to draw and her sermons fail to interest ; when we are assured 
that the only way to recover our lost ground is to ** adapt our- 
selves to the spirit of the age ;'' to adapt it may be our faith to 
its scepticism, our discipline to its licentiousness, our teaching to 
its fastidious taste and palled and jaded appetites. It might be 
well for us to remember, aye and to say, that Christ has not 
sent us into the world merely to be popular, merely to dance to 
the piping and lament to the mourning of the children in the 
world's great market place ; that if we are, as we are reminded so 
often, the followers of Him whom " the common people heard 
gladly," we are also the disciples of Him whose hard sayings more 
than once drove all his hearers away. We are the followers of 
Him who in the hour when in seeming helplessness He was work- 
ing His mightiest work, was surrounded by the taunting crowd 
who challenged Him to prove His mission by doing that which 
would have undone it all, by coming down from the cross and 
saving Himself. We ought to remember, too, that we might do 
all we are asked to do and yet not content the world. We might 
only furnish fresh subjects for criticism* We remember how of 
old the world, that said of one teacher who came neither eating 
nor drinking, " he hath a devil," said of another who came eating 
and drinking, "behold a man gluttonous and a wine-bibber." 
Let us take heed ; let us take great heed, lest in our fear of the 
seven* times heated furnace of the world's hate or the world's 
scorn, we bow ourselves down before its idol — ^popularity, what 
time we hear the sound of all those musical instruments with 
which its servants are giving signal for its worship. Let us not 
be too careful to answer our enemies in this matter. It may be 
our mission to win them from their idolatry by our faithful 
refusal to worship with them, by our protest for a higher wor- 
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ship and a purer faith. It may be our destiny, as we pass through 
the fire unscathed, to bring the world to own that there is no 
God but our God. Or if not, if still we be but faithful to our 
charge, if still in sternest faithfulness we utter only what our 
Master has given us to speak, let us remember that the Church 
has not always failed in her mission when she fails to attract 
and to conciliate ; that there is another and a more awful mission 
that she is accomplishing in the world, when she testifies and 
condemns; that ilF the disciples fulfilled their mission, as they 
dwelt as welcome guests in the house where their presence 
brought the presence of the Son of Peace, they not the less ful- 
filled their awful mission when they shook the dust from their 
feet as they departed from the house or the city that rejected 
them. 

But in the next place there is a peril to the net, which arises 
from the very zeal of those who are drawing it So long as the 
net only loosely surrounds the enclosed multitudes, and no great 
effort is made to draw it shorewards, there is no great constraint 
felt, and therefore no great resistance made. But as soon as the 
hands of the fishermen begin to draw it closely and strongly, so 
soon as it restrains and constrains as well as contains, then the 
resistance becomes real as the restraint. There is, in fact, a double 
strain, that of captor and captive; the strain of those who draw 
strongly shoreward, and of those who rush strongly seaward. 
This is a peril, an inevitable peril to the net. Let us be thankful 
that it is one of our day. Religion is no longer, as it was in days 
past, a decent outward profession of old fashioned opinions, which 
troubled no one because it really restrained no one. Whatever 
school of thought men belong to, they are at least in earnest in 
their belief. The dogmas of our creeds, the definitions of our 
articles, the words of our prayers, that men formerly repeated 
lazily and drowsily together, because they never thought of their 
meaning, are heard now as voices in their hearts, bidding them 
turn to the right or to the left. Old words, that in times past had 
faded out as if written in invisible ink, are revealing themselves 
anew in the glow and heat of our modem thought. ^ The pillars 
of cloud are gleaming out as pillars of fire, and we are following 
them hither and thither. Men are beginning to lay hold of prin- 
ciples and work them to their results. And thus it comes, that 
now here, now there, some worker, some body of workers, are 
seizing, now this, now that part of the net, and lifting it into light 
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as they draw it ; and lifting with it, it may be, the incrostations of 
merely human opinion and interpretation or practice, that have 
grown over it ; those additions to the creed which every party adds 
in its turn ; those long tiingled masses of traditional belief, that 
hang as dead weight to the net and sorely strain and weary the 
aching arms of those who seek to draw it shoreward. The result 
of this is a great * straining of the net, a sore testing of the 
strength of every part that is thus drawn upon. It leads, it 
must lead, to one of two things — ^the revival of some forgotten 
truth, or the rejection of some forgotten error that this revival 
has forced into prominence ; to a restoration, that is, or to a refor- 
mation. Meanwhile the net is in sad peril of being rent to pieces. 
This is a sore peril, but it is an inevitable one. It is a peril 
inherent in every revival, whether of doctrine or of practice; it 
is one that would be ill replaced by the rotting of the net as it 
hung idly in the waters, unstrained only because it was undrawn. 

But there is another danger to the Church foreshadowed in 
this miracle — a great, and yet an inevitable one. It is that which 
arises from its catholicity. The net encloses a great multitude, 
and the greatness of the multitude imperils the net. So is it with 
the Church. It was designed from the first to enclose a great 
multitude, no less than the whole world, for which Christ died. 
** Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture." This is His bidding to the fishers of men. And the multi- 
tude they enclose is to be a mixed multitude. Good and bad fish 
within the net; wheat and tares within the field; clean and 
unclean within the ark. Spiritual and unspiritual, converted and 
unconverted, faithful and hypocrite, all are to be admitted within 
the enclosure of His Church, by one, and one only portal — 
Baptism ; on one, and one only condition — outward profession of 
faith in that name into which they are baptised. She may not, she 
must not, ever narrow this condition. She must not dare to anti- 
cipate that separation of good and bad which is to be made by 
Him whose fan is in His hand, and who has not committed the 
purging of His gamer to another. 

But what is the result of this catholicity of the Church? It 
is that she is ever receiving into her bosom utterly foreign 
and hostile elements. A stream of foreign emigrants is ever 
flowing in upon her, everyone of whom becomes a citizen as he 
touches her shores; and yet a citizen to whom she has still to 
teach her language and her laws. So has it been from the first. 
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The races, the creeds, the philosophies that the Church has 
enclosed within her net, threaten her, each in its tnm, with some 
new schism, as, long after their reception each strives to break 
away from her restraint. The Hebrew and the Grecian converts 
vexed her with their murmurings. The Jew and the Gentile 
threatened to tear her'^asunder. The Heathen schools of Fhiloso- 
phy, the powers of the Roman State, the wild hordes of Northern 
barbarians, each in its turn brought within her pale, each in its 
turn produced its own heresy, its own attempt at schism. Each 
conquest proved, in its turn, a real gain, and yet a real danger. 
Ever the larger the multitude the greater the peril of the net. 
A peril this, but yet a peril that inevitably attends success. 
Our real danger lies here, in attempting to avoid this danger, by 
narrowing the conditions of membership, by attempting to exclude 
from the Church all the unspiritual and the unconverted, or all 
that do not say the shibboleth of our own party or sect ; that is, 
by destroying the catholicity of the Church and reducing it, as 
of old, to the limits of one race — ^the spiritual Israel now, as 
formerly Israel after the flesh. So surely as we do this, we 
hinder the progress of the Church. The net encloses little or 
nothing. No great multitude comes within its narrow sweep; 
no gathering of the nations ever strains its small contracted 
meshes. It is comparatively safe, because it is comparatively 
empty. 

Such attempts at making the Church less catholic than Christ 
has made it have the air of spirituality, they really come from 
slothfulness, or from fear. From slothfulness, when we would 
fain make of the Church, of our parish, or our party, only a safe 
and quiet fold wherein the flock, small and select, obey the voice 
of their favorite pastor; and the pastor shuns the thought of the 
stormy sea, and the weary casting of the net, and the aching 
toil of striving with the struggling captives it encloses. It comes 
from fear, when the missionary, trembling for the untried strength 
of his net, dreading the strain upon it of a promiscuous multitude 
of converts, lays down conditions for their admission other than 
those Christ has laid ; insisting upon proofs of real spiritual con- 
version, or even of complete conformity to Christian habits of 
life and thought before Baptism. Insisting, that is, that the sick 
shall be healed before they enter the hospital intended for their 
healing. 

Let us beware of so doing. Let us, rather, fearlessly and faith- 
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fully accept the evil witli the good, the peril with the gain. Let 
us remember that our net cannot be at once full and unstrained ; 
that we cannot have at once the narrow security of the sect 
whose aim is to exclude, and the broad catholic fulness of the 
Church, whose aim is to include. We cannot have the small 
sharp neatness of the trim garden that can be weeded and 
watered in a day; and the stately breadth and height of the 
forest that crowns the hills, and spreads itself far down in the 
valleys of the open country, and is noble and beautiful, because 
its growth, though not uncultivated nor unpruned, is yet largely 
natural and free. We must learn to listen undismayed to the 
reproaches cast upon our Church, that it is much divided and 
distracted by contending parties, or that it is full of merely 
worldly and unspiritual professors. It must be so, because it is 
national and catholic. So long as it is the Church of the whole 
nation, it must feel all the stir and ferment of the national Ufe. 
Whatever wave of thought or feeling sweeps through the nation 
must deeply agitate the Church. The schools of philosophy or 
of religion, the social and political impulses of the nation move 
the Church, which influences and is influenced by each and all 
of them. The piety and the virtue of the nation largely find 
their place in her ; still more largely its sin and crime. The waifs 
and strays of the nation that no sect will own, all belong to her. 
Like her master, she is still a companion of publicans and sinners. 
Like Him, she seeks to gather round her still the blind and the 
halt and the lame, that He may heal them. Others may be select 
because they are not catholic : she, because she is catholic, must 
not, dare not, be select 

There is yet another danger foreshadowed in this story. The 
peril to the net arises not only from the weight of the strain, but 
from its suddenness. The fabric that will stand the gradual strain 
of a great weight, snaps with the sudden jerk of a lesser one. 
This is a peril to which every national church is subject, because 
It is national. Spread, as she is, all over the nation, bound to 
supply all its spiritual needs as they arise, the Church is exposed 
to sudden strains on her resources, by all rapid changes in the 
distribution or even in the habits of the people. The discovery 
of a coal-bed, or a gold-field, the rush of some new emigration, 
the invention of some new art or manufacture, and the conse- 
quent growth of some new hive of human industry, make from 
time to time fresh and sudden demands upon her strength. Sud- 
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denly, the net of some quiet country parish is filled with the 
influx of a great multitude; the village becomes a town, the 
town a city, almost in a day; and the net is strained to breaking. 
Or, again, some new or hitherto neglected field of labour is dis- 
covered; some class hitherto overlooked, some evil or sin or 
suffering that has been burrowing under the surface of society 
is suddenly laid bare; and the Church, by virtue of her claim to 
be national, is called on to deal with this and to deal with it at 
once ; and this, too, is especially a trial which increases with suc- 
cess. All workers know how work brings and makes work, how 
each field of labour that we till brings us still to the verge of 
another and another; how still the sweep of our net widens and 
widens, and the weight it encloses tries more and more our 
strength, until we tremble lest it break. This, again, is a peril of 
our day; but a peril that is inevitable, and to be thankfully 
accepted as a token of success. 

Such are some of the dangers arising from the very conditions 
of our work, perils of success rather than of failure. We are far, 
indeed, from saying that these are all our perils, even of this kind, 
or that there are not many of anotlier kind. We are far from 
saying that we have not to grieve and repent for dangers caused 
by our own sins and our own neglects; far from saying that, as 
we gather here to ask for God's blessing on our Congress, our 
hearts should not be full of these ; that as we draw nigh to His 
table, '' the remembrance of them " should not be '' grievous 
unto us and the burden intolerable." I would only remind you 
that if that prayer were to be fully answered ; if from this gather- 
ing there were to come forth a Pentecost, yet that Pentecost 
would have its perils still ; that we should still have cause to fear 
the breaking net, still need to beckon to each other for help. 
Yes ! this next to our own individual repentance and awakened 
zeal ; this is our great duty, our great safety against the perils 
of our day — it is to call the partners together. As the net breaks, 
and wherever it breaks, there should the fishermen gather together. 
The point of danger should be still the point of union. Wherever 
the Faith is threatened with heresy, or the Church with schism, 
for the machinery of the Church's work proves inadequate to 
some sudden strain, there should the partners assemble to lay 
upon the net a stronger and a closer grasp ; to draw it, with their 
united strength, ever more strongly and steadily to shore. 
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We beckon, then, to our partners. But who are they ? What 
allies shall the Church call to aid her in her task ? And, in the 
first place, there is one partner long associated with her in her 
task, that seems less and less disposed to hear her call. The State 
was once the active partner of the national Church in her great 
work. There was a time, when for a Christian nation, a national 
recognition of God was held to be a solemn duty, and to make 
national provision for the knowledge of His law, and the worship 
of His name its truest wisdom. This is so no longer. The axiom 
of all modem statesmanship, more and more plainly avowed, is 
this, that nations as nations, have nothing to do with God : that 
religion ia the affair of the individual solely and exclusively, and 
one in which the State has, and ought to have, no concern what- 
ever: that the Church — like any other voluntary association of 
individuals — is to be protected so long as it is peaceable, and 
sternly repressed whenever it grows in any way troublesome. But 
the idea that both Church and nation are each a divine institution 

powers, each of them " ordained of God," having each their 

ground in real relations to God and to each other, having each 
their duties to each other, which they may not neglect without 
peril and without sin, — this is scouted as the merest folly. 

I am not asking now whether this view be true or false, 
whether the modem idea of a godless, creedless, prayerless State 
be the great truth or the great heresy of the age. I only say that 
its existence is a fact, and that under its influence the divorce of 
Church and State seems rapidly accomplishing itself all over 
Christendom. Men may diflPer, do differ as to whether this 
divorce between Church and State be desirable or no. AH admit 
it to be probable. Statesmen are questioning whether the State, 
as they think it ought to be, can continue its union with the 
Church as it is. Churchmen are questioning how long the Church, 
as they think it ought to be, can continue its union with the State, 
as it is likely to be ; how long the unbelieving husband may be 
sanctified by the believing wife, and at what point the infidelity 
or the cruelty of the husband may compel the wife, not indeed to 
seek, but with a saddened heart, to accept the putting away. 

To these and other questions men will give— are giving ^very 

various answers. But all feel that while these are among the 
questions of our day, it is in vain for the Church to call for fresh 
aid from the State. 

On whom eke shall she call ? On those other partners, stiH 
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engaged in the same emprize, bat whom the storms and tides 
of the past have drifted so far away that they are all but beyond 
the reach of her voice ? Oh, if she could but recall these ! If, 
without the loss of one vital truth possessed by each, if only with 
the lightening of each ship by the casting overboard of its 
evil freight of error or passion or prejudice, all these partner 
ships could come together once more I If, for one hour Christen- 
dom were one, what in that hour might it not achieve ! Shall it 
ever, can it ever be, that the common peril of the breaking net, 
the danger of the total loss of faith from the earth, should thus 
unite those severed Churches and divergent sects? If this ever 
come, it will come, not by the adopting of each others errors, nor by 
the servile copying of each others defects ; nor yet by agreeing 
to call diversity agreement and palpable schism unity. It will 
come by the faithful and searching reformation of each commu- 
nion for itself and by itself; it will come by the turning, not of 
each to other, but of each and all to the common centre Christ. 

Meanwhile it is our first duty to call upon our own partners — 
upon the members of our own Anglican Communion — to call them, 
not to union, we are still one, but to cooperation ; to cooperation 
in counsel, in organization, in effort ; to such cooperation, to such 
united and organized effort as alone can cope with the perils of 
our day. It is here especially that our Church life needs 
strengthening and is largely capable of it. The religious revival 
of this century has filled the Church with individual life. It has 
even revived and largely strengthened the first unit of ecclesiastical 
organization — parochial life. But though this is far from complete, 
we have hardly made a step beyond it. The higher, the larger form 
of organization, the life of the Diocese, of the Province, the life of 
the whole Church, this is but faintly beginning to stir. We are a 
collection of regiments, but the banding of regiments into divi- 
sions, of divisions into one great army, the power of concen- 
trating the whole weight of the Church as one man, and throw- 
ing it collectively upon the point of need, how far have we 
attained to this? How far, again, have we utilised all the wealth 
of materials that the Church possesses in her laity? How far 
have we organized, and brought to bear systematically upon 
the vice and the sin and the sorrow of oiur day, the vigorous 
business-like aptitude of our practical laymen, or the tender might 
of Christian woman's love? How far have we aimed at catching 
and gathering into the one great central reservoir of the Church 
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the half wasted springs of individual benevolence, and pouring 
them all in well directed channels to every spot that needs tliein ? 
All this we have scarce begun to do. It is the work, it is the 
need of our day. It is the felt need that utters itself in all such . 
gatherings for conference and counsel as these. Synods, Convoca- 
tions, Congresses, all express the deep yearnings of all earnest 
churchmen for the completion and the manifestation of the 
organic life of the Church, as distinguished from the separate life 
of its individual members. These gatherings are the acknow- 
ledgment of that truth, forgotten by those who sneer at all such 
meetings, as assemblies for talk. They who so speak forget that 
even if the talk did not result, as it has resulted, in valuable 
action, even if conference did not bring, as it has brought, more 
than one practical result, the gathering is in itself a good thing, 
may be a very blessed thing in that Church to which He has 
said, "Where two or three are gathered together in my name 
there am I in the midst of them." 

And if the meeting of a Church Congress any where -would 
be a token of this desire of unity, especially so is our nleeting 
here, and now. The fact that the Church Congress, no longer 
content with giving as it has given from the first a welcome place 
to Irish Churchmen in its assemblies, has resolved that this year 
the place of its assembling shall be Ireland; the fact that this 
proposal came, not from Ireland but from England, that our 
English brethren anticipated the invitation we were hastening to 
offer, and the welcome we were eager to assure them of — this is a 
significant fact. It is a sign of that ever-growing spirit of 
brotherhood which every meeting of brethren generates. It is • 
more. It is the declaration, on the part of our English brethren, 
of their deep and deepening conviction that w^e are members of 
a imited church ; united, not merely nor mainly by the outward 
bond of a common establishment, but by the inner and organic 
unity of a common life; joined together in a union which the 
State never made, and which the State can never therefore take 
away. 

This were a significant fact at any time; it is tenfold more so 
now. Now, when our gathering occurs in so grave a crisis in 
the history of the united Church— the united Church we say 
advisedly, for the perils of the crisis are not for iis alone. It is 
indeed a grave and an anxious moment for our common country 
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and our common Church, that in which we are assembled. Think 
what men may of the causes or the merits of the struggle through 
which we are passing, all must feel that its issues for good or 
evil must be deep and wide and lasting ; that they involve the 
assertion of more than one great principle which, by the ruthless, 
resistless logic of events must work itself out to great and yet 
nnforeseeu results. Such moments of great organic change are 
fraught with peril both to the State and to the Church. We say 
to the Church as distinguished from the Establishment; for we 
know full well, what we are so often accused of forgetting, that 
neither the Establishment nor the Endowment is the Church; 
that her ^^ life consisteth not in the abundance of the things that 
she possesseth/' This is as true for the Church as it is for the 
individual. But it is, nevertheless, equally true for the individual 
as for the Church that the loss of all or most of his possessions, the 
sudden and violent change in all his outward circumstances and 
relations, must seriously try and endanger even his spiritual life. 
We know that at such a moment his friends will anxiously watch 
how he bears himself, how the life that is in him may sustain him 
under the shock of such a trial. 

It is at such a moment — when we are threatened with such a 
trial — ^a trial which involves much more than that of loss of money 
only — a moment when the anxiety of suspense is even harder to 
bear than the trial itself may prove, should it come upon us — ^at 
such a moment, in the providence of God, you, our English 
brethren, have come amongst us. You have come, we love to 
know, to help us with your sympathy, your counsel, your prayers; 
come with the not unnatural desire to see and judge us for your- 
selves ; come to watch how we bear ourselves in the presence of a 
danger that may one day be yours. 

We bid you one and all a hearty and a loving welcome — ^all the 
more hearty and the more loving because we believe that you 
represent the feelings towards us of the large majority of our 
English brethren. We believe, we know, that it is not in their 
hearts, any more than it is in yours, to watch in coward and 
selfish security, from your harbour of present safety the perils and 
the efforts of your brethren caught in the storm and struggling 
with the waves ; to note with sneering critiscism how, as they toil 
against the storm, their movements have not aU the exact order, 
nor their voices quite the measured calm their critics can boast 
of; to scoff at their sea craft ; to exult over their breaking net. You 

c 
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have come, if but for a moment, to take your place beside ns ; 
to lay your bands in brotherly love upon our net, and to under- 
stand, as you do so, how, if it be in no peril of breaking from the 
multitude it encloses, it may be so from the strength of the cur- 
rents and the violence of the tides it contends with. You come to 
learn from us how it is that we have toiled so long and 'won so 
little ; come to hear how ours has been no favourable night for toil ; 
not calm, and still, and warm, like the eastern night of those 
first fishermen, but rather like one of our own northern nights, 
wild and tempestuous, lit but by the lightening flashes of civil 
and religious strife. You have come to hear that if we have 
won few, we have lost none ; come to see that we have not and 
will not cease to toil, but still, as our Lord commands us, are 
ready to labour on, spent yet undismayed. 

One thing you will not hear from us. You will hear no 
unmanly cries of terror, nor of rage; no weak entreaties for 
compassion. Nay, rather you are come to hear us tell you in 
all brotherly kindness this, that if we need your help, you, too, 
need ours — ^need it as really, if not as much as in those old days 
when ours was the fulness, and yours the need ; when England 
sought and found from Ireland missionaries to help her to win 
her heathen population to the Gospel. Now it is otherwise. Ours 
is now the weakness, yours the strength; and, therefore, yours 
the especial perils of success ; yours far more than ours the perils 
of the breaking net. The very smallness of our numbers the 
very strength and number of our enemies keep us a compact 
and homogeneous body. There are perils, therefore, to which 
you are exposed, from which we are free. There are aspects 
therefore, of truth, there are developments of Catholic life which 
are given to us to bring out, as there are others given to you. 
We have our share, our important and essential share in the 
development of the life of the Church catholic, as you have yours 
You must be helped by our spiritual life, hurt by our spiritual 
weakness. Let us hope and pray that we may each more and 
more understand and realize this fact. Let us hope and pray that 
as year by year the action of each of these portions of the Church 
on the other grows clearer and stronger, that we shall come 
each one, more readily and closely to the help of the other and 
learn to know and* love each other better. Let but this spirit ani- 
mate us ; let but our hearts glow with a still deeper and more 
loving brotherhood, springing from that out of which alone it can 
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spring — from closer union with our common Lord and deeper 
longing to do His work on earth — and there is no fear that our 
work shall ever perish. The storm may rage, and the black 
clouds gather, and the waves run high, hut there shall ever reveal 
itself more and more distinctly, the form of Him who came of 
old, walking on the wild waters, to the aid of his imperilled dis- 
ciples. We shall see Him still, though it were but by the storm- 
light upon the deep. Amidst the roar of the elements, we shall 
still hear Him 'say, ** It is I, be not afraid." Nearer and nearer 
still, through the gloom of the tempest, shall grow the shore where 
we shall draw our nets to land and hear His welcome, at whose 
command we first, in fear and yet in faith, launched out into the 
deep, and let down our nets for the draught. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 29th SEPTEMBER, 1868. 



His Grace, the Abchbishop op Dubun, took the Chair as 
Pebsident op the Congress, in the Concert Hall of the 
Exhibition Palace, Dublin, at 2.30 p.m. and delivered 
the following 

OPENING ADDRESS: 

Mr LoBDS, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I believe I shall be falling 
in ^vith the usage of former Congresses, if in addressing to you as 
President a few introductory words, I read these words rather than 
speak them. It becomes my most grateful duty at the opening of 
this, the Eighth Meeting of the Church Congress, in the name of all 
Churchmen of this City, to bid a hearty welcome to all those who 
have honoured us by accepting our invitation ; to express to them 
at the same time our earnest hope that the arrangements which we 
have made for their comfort and convenience may prove success- 
ful ; and that even at this dead time of the year, when so many are 
absent who would gladly have opened their houses, we may 
not forfeit that character of hospitality, which is Ireland s 
not unmerited boast This greeting we offer to you, who from 
different parts of our own island, some from points the most 
distant, have gathered to the metropolis, to take share with us here 
in welcoming our English friends. To these, too, we offer our 
heartiest greeting, who have come among us, not fearing those 
sixty miles of stormy water, which are so familiar to ourselves, but 
'which to others present so many terrors, and which certainly 
when stirred by these equinoctial gales can make the voyage 
unpleasant enough. 

At a moment like the present it is especially grateful to us to 
welcome an assembly so remarkable as this is. I am not going to 
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ascribe to this gathering any significance which it does not properly 

{ossess. The Church Congress, as such, is of no party in politics. 
n regard of all those questions which divide Churchmen no less 
than others, it holds itself absolutely neutral. Its members, indeed, 
do not abdicate nor suspend their right for an instant to the fullest 
and freest expression of their own convictions, with only such 
restraints on their manner of so doing as a just consideration for 
the feelings of others must ever impose upon Christian men ; but 
the Congress itself in its corporate capacity altogether refuses to 
throw its weight into this scale or the other. This being so, "we 
refuse to interpret your grand gathering round us to-day as any 
expression of your opinion about matters which must be upper- 
most in the minds of many amongst us. This great assembly has 
as little right to be regarded as a demonstration in favour of the 
maintenance of our Establishment as a demonstration against it. 
But in another respect we have the right to regard, and we do 
regard, the presence amongst us of so many distinguished members 
of the English Church as an expression of their heartiest sympathy 
with that spiritual body, that Irish Church, Catholic and Reformed, 
which Church was before Establishments were thought of, and 
which will be, even if these should pass utterly away, and be as the 
things which have never been. We do interpret your presence here 
as the expression of your desire that the two Churches should con- 
tinue one, one in doctrine, one in discipline, keeping the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace. 

But the Church Congress, as it is of no party in politics, as little 
is it of any in theology. There is one thing which it will not 
admit, and that is, any conscious infidelity to that Church, whose 
dutiful children we all alike avow ourselves to be. Here its toleration 
ends. But nothing is more alien to the spirit of the Church Con- 
gress, nothing would more surely defeat the object which it has in 
view, nothing would involve it presently in more inevitable ruin 
than any unworthy attempt to make capital out of it for any parti- 
cular section of the Church ; to give exclusive prominence to any 
one line of theological thought; to afford to some ample opportu- 
nites of uttering their opinions, while these opportunities were 
withheld or scantily doled out to others. 

I think it will be freelv owned that a spirit of entire impartiality 
has presided over the selection of those under whose shapinff hand 
the arrangements for the present Congress were made, in the choice 
of subjects, and of those invited to write or to speak upon them. 
We have every where sought, whether as speakers or writers for 
representative men, for such as would do the fullest justice to 
that cause which they undertook to sustain ; and a glance at our 
list of writers and speakers will shew how successful we have been 
in securing these ; that there has been in no quarter any jealousy 
or holding back ; and we desire to express our gratitude to those 
who, in reply to our invitation, have thus come forward to take an 
active share iu our deliberations, not a few among them bearini; 
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names which have long been household words in Ireland, although 
hitherto we may have never seen the honoured bearers of these 
names with our bodily eyes. 

And, as it has been in the preparation of the work of the Con- 
gress, so I trust it will be in the conduct of its business to the end. 




which a Chairman can effect so little. 

I need not, I am sure, remind you that, as there are certain 
obvious duties which the very conditions of a Congress impose on 
those who prepare and conduct its business, so no less upon those 
Tvho speak, and on that larger number who hear ; on those who 
speak, that in the midst of the fullest freedom of speech, no word 
escape them to irritate or to wound another ; and on those who 
hear, that nothing which they hear move them to a more marked 
dissent than that of silence. We may all possibly hear some 
things from which we entirely dissent; it is possible some things 
whicn we earnestly disapprove. If so, then, should God have 
given to us the gift of utterance, let us assert, in our turn, the 
truth which may seem imperilled; if not, let us leave the matter 
with confidence in the hands of those better capable of so 
doing. 

On the special objects which a Congress such as ours proposes 
to itself, I might have spoken more at large, were this its first 
meeting, or its second ; but with these objects we are now, all of 
us, more or less familiar. We also know the limits beyond which 
it does not attemj^t to travel. The most rapid oversight of the 
programme now in your hands, will make plain to you that it 
exists for the setting forward of Church-work, by which words I 
understand the bringing home to the greatest possible number of 
human beings that great message from heaven, of which the Church 
is the bearer and the guardian. I remember one who passed from 
us some thirty years ago, but who has left his mark upon his 
age, saying or uie Church's system that it was stiff ana weak, 
whereas it ought to be elastic and strong. The words were 
severe, but they were true. Something has since been done for 
the rolling away of this reproach, but much remains to be done ; 
hx>w to aaapt ourselves to new needs, to meet the evershifting 
forms of opposition to the truth which the world presents. It is 
for this that we come together in a Congress — to see whether we 
cannot learn from one another how all this may best be accom- 
plished. The world has its periodical Exhibitions, setting forth 
m these all the newest discoveries, all the latest acquisitions 
which it has made ; and spreading the knowledge of these over 
all the earth. The Church may surely have like gatherings of its 
own ; like and yet unlike ; for these last* are for the interchange 
of commodities infinitely more precious than the costliest that the 
world can boast. And if in the interchange of these we come iQ 
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understand one another better, to perceive tliat divisions, though 
real, are not so wide as we had imagined, to reverence the earnest- 
ness and devotion of those from miom^ in some things, we may 
be compelled to differ, much will have been gained by the way. 
Once more I desire, in the name of many, to bid you heartily 
welcome. We trust that, being once safely on this side of St. 
George's Channel, you will not leave us till you have seen some- 
thing of the actuaJ working of our Irish Church. I can honestly 
say that we desire to be better known, that we think it will prove 
for our advantage to be so; that knowing us better, and, despite of 
many weaknesses and shortcomings, you will still confess that we 
are no moribund Church, but one showing itself alive by many 
infallible proofs. 

Let me add, before I conclude, one solemn word. We of the 
Irish branch of our common Church are deeply conscious of the 
immense importance for all our future in those difficult times 
approaching, which these four days of Congress must possess- 
how much good will have been done, if all prospers, as we have 
reason to hope and believe that it will prosper ; what incalcula- 
ble harm, if any other spirit but that of unity, peace, and concord 
should at all reveal itself among us. All has begun well. We 
have listened to a sermon, which when I call noble in its tone, I 
am using no haphazard word, but the only one which would express 
my feelings about it; surely a sermon to give the key-note to all 
which on these days shall be spoken or done amon^ us. I take 
the liberty in your name as in my own, to thank the Very Rev. 
preacher, and to ask that the sermon may be permanently placed 
within our reach. We have gathered in almost unparallelled 
numbers at that Table of our common Lord, where assuredly our 
prayer has been that we all might be one in Him. I beseech you 
again to ask that His most excellent gifts, that gift above all, 
without which all other gifts are nothing, may be poured out on 
us all, may rule in all our hearts, may inspire all our words ; so 
that if any standing by in the spirit of mockery should say. What 
do these feeble Jews? we may be bold to answer. We are seekiug 
to build up the walls and streets of our Jerusalem in troublons 
times ; we desire, above all things, to see it a City at perfect unity 
with itself. We have come together in the hope a little to set 
forward so blessed a consummation; and by God's good hand 
upon us we believe that we shall not have been utterly defeated in 
this hope. 
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OUR RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES— HOW THEIR ECONOMI- 
CAL AND EFFICIENT WORKING MAY BEST BE 
PROMOTED. 

Thomas Tubnsb, Esq., read the following Paper : — 

I have been asked to read a paper to this Congress, on the sub- 
ject of '< Our Religious Societies — ^how their economical and 
eiBcient working may best be promoted." The application was 
made under circumstances which rendered it, I thought, mj duty 
to comply, though I could have wished that ike task had devolyed 
upon some more able and fluent pen. 

Addressing an assembly of Cnurchmen, I do not consider it 
necessary to dwell at much length upon the importance of our 
religious societies^ the extent of the sphere of action which they 
embrace, or the position which they occupy relatively to the 
other agencies of the Church. A brief survey of these topics 
may, however, be a useful preliminary to the investigation of the 
question before us. 

Let me, then, remind you of the part which these societies 
have had in carrying on the work of the Church, both as regards 
its outward growth, and its internal development. Respecting the 
former, you will observe that, the whole of the Heathen missions 
of our Church, in whatever part of the globe they are to be 
found, are indebted exclusively, both for their origin and mainte- 
nance, to one or other of our Missionary Societies or Associations. 
And, although the Church Establishments in our colonies and 
plantations trace their foundation, for the most part, to the action 
of the home government and of the local administrations, there is 
not one of these Churches, whether in Districts now or hereto- 
fore included within the British dominions, that will not recognize 
in the fostering care and support of a religious Society in Eng- 
land, one of the principal sources of its vitality and stren^h. Nor 
should it be overlooked that the extension of the Colonial Episco- 
pate — through which the Churches in the Colonies have sprung, as 
it were, into new life, and advanced with a rapidity previously 
unprecedented — ^is in no small degree attributable to one of these 
Societies, within which the scheme originated, and from the lead- 
ing members of which it has mainly drawn its supplies. 

If, again, turning from the labours abroad of such Societies as 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Colonial and Continental Society, the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the Bible Society^ we 
direct our attention to the Mother Country; we find some of 
the same, together with others of our religious Societies, as the 
Church Buildmg, Additional Curates, Parochial Aid and Scripture 
Headers' Societies,' all labouring in one wav or another in the 
great work of building up and consolidating tne Church at Home, 
and bringing its fertilizing influences to bear upon the spiritual 
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wastes of our own land. For much, no doubt, of the improre- 
ment that has of late been effected in the organization of our 
Church Establishment in this country, we are indebted to the 
exercise by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of the powers which 
the Legislature has, so much to the benefit of the Church, vested 
in them. But without the preparatory labours and the continued 
cooperation of our religious societies, the efforts of the Commis- 
sioners would have been well-nigh barren. Nor must it bo for- 
gotten that it is to the agency of a religious Society exclusively 
that we are indebted for the initiation, and, until recent times, for 
the carrying out of the far-sighted and patriotic scheme of a 
national religious education for the poor. 

Without going further into detail, this slight notice of the work 
of some of our religious Societies will be suiBcient to recall to 
your minds how large that work is, and how important the ques- 
tion of the economical and efficient management of those institu- 
tutions is to the Church with which they are connected. But the 
impression will be strengthened by the consideration, that onr 
religious Societies are to be prized, not simply as being valuable 
instruments of the Church, but as constituting (which they in 
truth do) the only independent agencies which the Church, 
as a body, at present possesses. How significant this fact 
is, at a time when the manifest tendency of events is to throw the 
Church more and more upon its own resources, it is unnecessary 
for me to point out. 

To come to the questions in the programme, I purpose to invert 
the order in which they stand, and to applv myself to the question 
of efficiency prior to that of economy. The discussion of the for- 
mer question will indeed embrace most of the points which bear 
upon the latter. For it may be laid down as an axiom, that the 
most efficient system is, taking a comprehensive view, the most 
economical, and that, wherever there is a waste of money, there is 
a loss of power also. 

How then can the efficient working of our religious Societies be 
best promoted ? If the question is to be thoroughly investigated, 
we must begin at the foundation, and first of all examine whether 
the principles, upon which these Societies are founded, are sound 
in tnemseives, or supposing them to be so, whether they admit of 
improvement in their application. The enquiry into soundness 
can hardly be deemed superfluous, because, although in my preli- 
minary observations I have assumed that our religious Societies 
are legitimate organs of the Church at large, there are not a few 
persons who deny this position, and who speak habitually of the 
action of the Church as one thing, and the action of Societies as 
another — ^not part of or included within the former, but separate 
and distinct from, if not antagonistic to it. And if this be a true 
representation, the first requisite to the efficiency of our religious 
Societies is to reconstitute them, and give them that Church basis, 
which they now want. But how does the case stand? As far as 
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I am aware, the objections are two-fold : first, that these Societies 
are Yolantary Associations, not emanating from any legitimate 
ecclesiastical authority. Secondly, that they are not, to the 
extent that they should be, placed under the control and direction 
of the Bishops of the Church. Both these objections admit, it 
seems to me, of a simple and sufficient answer. As regards the 
former, the charge is not only no subject of reproach to the 
So<iieties, but is in truth a high praise. They are, and it is their 
glory to be, the volunteer forces of the Church, not obtruding 
themselves into the posts of the regular army, but manning positions 
and undertaking services, which that army is unable to occupy and 
provide for. The Church, as established in this country, has no 
individual officer nor any body of officers, whose functions embrace 
the work of the Missionary and other Societies, with which we 
have to do ; and that work, if not done by the Societies, would not 
be done at all. But the work is specially that of the Church ; 
and unless it can be shewn that the only means available for the 
purpose, viz. : — the action of voluntary Associations of Churchmen, 
is unlawful in itself, the necessary conclusion is, that the adoption 
of these means is an imperative dutv. More reasonable, indeed, 
would it be to affirm, that the magnificent array of citizen batta- 
lions, which are spread over the face of the country, and which it 
is the boast of our nation to possess, are not a constitutional force, 
than to deny that title in an ecclesiastical and spiritual sense, to these 
great Societies, which have been called into existence to cope with 
more pressing emergencies, and under the impulse of still higher 
and purer motives. 

To advert to the second ground of objection, the insufficient 
regard alleged to be shown by the Societies to the authority of the 
Bishops. Without pretending to assert, that there have been no 
instances in which the Societies have been obnoxious to the accu- 
sation, I am satisfied, that as a general rule, the charge cannot 
be sustained. Our religious Societies have been, and are founded 
and carried on by the united action of Bishops, Clergy and Laity. 
The sanction of the Bishops as Presidents and Patrons, and their 
counsel, as members of the managing Committees (over which, 
when present, they ordinarily preside) are, I believe, invariably 
sought. Deference is felt and shown to their opinions, and I think 
I may safely affirm, that the influence of the Bishops over the 
Societies is limited mainly by the amount of time which they are 
able to afford to the management of these undertakings. To say 
that there is no recognition of an absolute authority in the Episco- 
pal Bench, is simply to declare, that the Episcopal authority is 
subject to similar limits in the management of our religious 
Societies, as by the constitution of our Church it is placed under 
in other matters. 

Whilst maintaining, however, the genuine Church character of 
our reli^ous Societies, I would by no means be supposed to assert 
that their constitution or government is all that could be desired. 
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The coexistence of so many unconnected, and occasionally, rival 
societies, the number of which is too often recklessly increased by 
the formation, on slight or inadequate grounds, of separate Associ- 
ations for objects already provided for, indicates a defect in the 
organization of the Church; and involves, moreover, a useless 
expenditure of funds, and a waste of power, which constitute a 
most serious drawback to the efficiency of the Societies themselves. 
Who has not at one time or another cherished the vision (who would 
not rejoice to see accomplished the reality) of the English Church 
acting altogether as one body, and under one administration, 
having, indeed, its separate departments for this and that descrip- 
tion of labour, but all working in concert, and as parts of one har- 
monious and comprehensive whole? That such an idea should 
be completely carried out, I am not sanguine enough to anticipate. 
That some approach should be made to it, I will not cease to hope. 
The great want of our Church (as it seems to me), a want from 
which is has long suffered, and which is and will be felt year by 
year with continually increasing intensity, is that of a General 
Church Assembly or Convention, which snail comprize, by actual 
presence or adequate representation, all orders of the Church, 
bishops. Clergy, and Laity, meeting in Council to deliberate upon 
and to take steps for carrying out whatever measures are required 
for promoting the common weal. Whatever else it undertook, the 
main scope of such an Assembly, in my view of the case, would 
be, to consider, in a practical point of view, how the work of the 
Church may be best carried on ; to devise means whereby her defi- 
ciencies maybe supplied, her resources turned to the best account, 
her influence strengthened, her dominion extended — and where 
the aid of the legislature is found necessary for any of these pur- 
poses — to take the requisite measures for obtaining it. 

The establishment of such an Assembly carrying with it, as, if 
properly constituted, it would naturally do, the weight and autho- 
rity of the whole Church, would, I cannot but think, be of incal- 
culable service to the welfare of the Church in all respects. But 
it would be specially useful to our great religious Societies, by 
associating itself with their labours, and leading them, througn 
itself as a common centre, to act in unison for the promotion of 
the sacred objects for which all are alike working. 

For I do not apprehend that such an Assembly as I have 
referred to (should it ever be constituted) would supersede any 
of our great religious Societies. Their organization and instru- 
mentality would be as necessary to the Assembly as its authority 
and assistance would be advantageous to them. Let me adduce 
one or two cases in illustration of my meaning. We have wit- 
nessed within the last few years the foundation of a new Mission 
to Central Africa, and the introduction of the Episcopate into the 
Missions to the Sandwich Islands, and there is at this moment 
under consideration, a similar provision for the Missions to Mada- 
gascar. Can any one doubt tlie advantage that all these thx^e 
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projects would have derived from a public discussion in an assem- 
I7 of the whole Church, and from its ultimate recommendation 
of them to the support and the prayers of Churchmen? Can 
there be a question, that in any similar cases which might hereafter 
arise, the aid and counsel of such an Assembly (if in existence) 
would be eagerly sought by our Missionary Societies, and that 
they would rejofce to have the merits of any proDosed scheme 
investigated, and a judgment thereon pronounced, in the face 
of the whole Church, by its legitimate and recognized represen- 
tatives? 

But the engagement in new undertakings comprizes one class of , 
cases only, out of many, in which the benefits of a connection 
between the Societies and a General Church Assembly would dis- 
play themselves. That connection would influence the whole 
tone and character of the Society's proceedings. It would pro- 
vide the most e£5cacious means for settling many of those 
troublesome questions which from time to time disturb the inter- 
nal peace of individual societies, or interfere with their amicable 
relations towards other Associations. And it might do much, by 
the introduction of a common machinery, towards reducing the 
enormous expenditure, at present unavoidably incurred in the 
collection of funds. 

The lapse of time reminds me of the necessity of passing on as 
quickly as possible to other topics ; but as the portion of the sub- 
ject which 1 am now upon is, in my opinion, the most important 
of the whole, it would not, I think, be right for me to leave it 
without a few words upon two objections which are likely to be 
urged to the proposition I have brought forward. On the one 
hand it will be insisted that the scheme is impracticable ; on the 
other, that the advantages which I have assumed to be conse- 

Juent upon the establishment of a general Church Assembly may 
e obtained without it, by connecting the Societies with Con- 
vocation. 

In speaking of Convocation, I wish to avoid, as far as possible, 
forestalling the discussion which is to take place on that subject 
on another day ; and I shall, therefore, restrict my observations 
to what is indispensable to the matter on hand. Leaving out of 
consideration what may be hereafter done in Ireland, and con- 
fining myself upon this part of the argument to England alone, 
I must De permitted to say that, the aid of convocation, as it 
exists in that country, is, in my opinion, unavailable to our 
religious Societies for the following reasons. First of all is the 
fact, that although convocation is popularly spoken of in the 
sbgular number, the constitution of the Church (as you do not 
need to be reminded) recognizes under that designation not a 
fflnde or paramount, but two co-ordinate and independent bodies ; 
ana this duality of power, and division of jurisdiction, must, as it 
seems to me, be fatal to any efficient action of these bodies on 
oehalf of the entire Church. But a still more serious defect, as 
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regards the present purpose is, that not only is the representation 
of the clergy in both Convocations very imperfect and faulty, so 
much so that it is impossible to rely upon any expression of 
opinion from the delegates there assembled as evidence of the 
sentiments of the clergy at large ; but in neither body is there 
any representation whatever of the great mass of Churchmen — I 
mean the Laity. Without this last element, and that in a sub- 
stantial form, it is, in my opinion, impossible (I would add that it 
would not be reasonable or right) that the proceedings of either 
Convocation should carry along with them the weight and 
authority of the Church of which it represents a portion only, 
however important. Convocation, indeed, without the presence 
of the laity is, if I may be permitted to use the expression, mucli 
in the position of a head without a body — a state of thin^ as 
incompatible with efficiency as the more familiar example of aoody 
without a head. And to my own mind it is to this imperfection 
m the constitution of our two Convocations that we must attribute, 
in a great measure, the comparatively small results of their 
deliberations — ^results which their staunchest adherents must feel 
to be altogether disproportionate to the expectations which the 
influential position of their members, and the great ability and 
learning for which so many of them have been distinguished^ 
were calculated to excite. With materials, as far as they go, 
of such excellence, there must be a radical defect somewhere, to 
account for the weakness of the structure. 

But reverting to the suggestion of a general assembly of all 
orders of the Church, it remains to meet the objection of im- 
practicability. 

Now if it be meant that the calling together of such an 
assembly would be opposed by the Government, I would reply 
that, assuming (what is by no means clear) that, if convened for 
such purposes as I have referred to, the sanction of the cro-wn 
would be required — the tendency of ministerial action in recent 
times, whatever party has been in power, affords the strongest 
grounds for believing that such sanction would be very easily 
obtained. The time is past when Cabinets were so jealous of 
their authority over the Church, that they habitually sought to 
extend the royal prerogative beyond its legitimate bounds. The 
inclination of administrations appears to have been of late to save 
themselves from the trouble of attending to Church affairs as 
much as they possibly can ; and within this last year or two -we 
have seen a Secretary of State distinctly decline, on behalf of 
the crown, an exercise of Church jurisdiction, which one of our 
Colonies was anxious to force upon it. 

But if it be alleged that no such Church assembly can be 
brought together, because no qualified laymen would be willing 
to attend, I would say— first, that the allegation assumes that not 
the Church, as an institution simply, but that Christianity itself 
has really lost all effective hold upon the country; and, secondly, 
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that the assertion is practically refuted by what has been done in 
several of onr Colonies — ^by what has been done, on a larger 
scale in the United States ; and by what is being done in some of 
the Dioceses in England itself. Let me add, that the efforts 
which one English Bishop after another is making for the founda- 
tion of a Church Synod, including representations of the Laity 
within Hs own Diocese, not only afford grounds for the hope 
that the same feeling will lead to the establishment of a similar 
assembly which shall embrace the whole kingdom, but that these 
diocesan meetings will form the best possible training for the 
conduct of the larger and more comprehensive body 

I say, then, that the only motive power which can, in my 
opinion, be relied upon to impart, in any material degree, addi- 
tional impetus to our religious Societies, and increased efficiency 
to their labours, is to be found in the same measure which I 
humbly conceive to be essential to the life and vigour of the 
Church itself — the establishment of a National Church Assembly. 
But are there, it will be asked, no subsidiary or minor measures 
by which the objects contained in the thesis may, if in a less 
degree be to some extent effected ? I have no doubt there are 
many such, but I would say at once that what I have myself to 
bring under the consideration of the Congress, will be comprised 
withm a small compass. 

The business of every religious society divides itself into two 
principal branches— one the collection of funds, the other the 
administration of them. Now, as regards the latter branch of the 
subject, the general principles on which our religious Societies 
conduct the administration of their funds are so simple, and they 
follow so directly from the circumstances under which those 
Societies are constituted, that they hardly, as it seems to me, 
afford materials for criticism. Necessarily, when the whole scheme 
resolves itself into the appropriation of funds collected by volun- 
tary contributions, the mode of administration must be governed 
by the views and wishes of the Contributors, and the obvious 
means of satisfying this condition is by entrusting the manage- 
ment to one or more Committees elected by and responsible to tne 
general body, and assisted by a competent staff of officers. In the 
arrangement of details there is room, no doubt, for the exercise of 
much skill and judgment. But, besides that the success of a 
Society's administration will be found to depend infinitely more 
upon persons than upon regulations, upon individual capacity and 
zeal, than upon excellence of organization, I think that, con- 
sidering the diversity of the circumstances with which the various 
Societies have to deal, no advantage whatever would be derived 
by the discussion on an occasion like the present of any particular 
administrative regulations at all. I shall confine myself, therefore, 
to an observation, not upon the details of administration, but upon 
the spirit in which it is conducted. 
The Government of every voluntary association of subscribing 
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members, being necessarily based upon the principle of popular 
sovereignty on the one hand, whilst its success requires the estab- 
lishment of a strong executive on the other, it follows that some 
care and consideration is essential, in order to keep these two 
principles in harmony ; to prevent the popular constituency from 
occasionally interfering injudiciously with the action of the execu- 
tive, and to preserve, on the part of the executive, a proper 
regard for the opinions of their constituents. Jars and differences 
cannot, of course, be wholly avoided, but there are some of a very 
injurious description, which, I think, may. It sometimes happens 
that the zeal of a Society is deadened, and the allegiance of its 
members shaken, by a distrust, on the part of the general body, of 
its managers, for which the latter are, as it seems to me, in part 
responsible. There is occasionally, I fancy, a tendency in a com- 
mittee, through fear of raising disagreeable discussions, or simply 
from a desire to relieve themselves from trouble, to withhold from 
the general board information which that body would like, and 
ou^ht to have, or to dispose of questions by their own authority, 
which they should have left to tne decision of their constituents. 
Against such over-cautious, or timid policy (though I would by 
no means be understood to represent it as general), a word of 
warning may not be uncalled for, or useless. Not only will the 
managers most effectually secure the confidence of their subscri- 
bers by exhibiting (I will not say a willingness, but) a forwardness 
and anxiety to make them as fully acquainted as they can with 
every detail of their proceedings, but such a course of policy will, 
at the same time, go far to prevent vexatious interferences, by 
depriving frivolous or unreasonable objectors of their best chance 
of obtaining attention. 

To proceed to the other branch of the subject — the collection of 
funds. This, it is needless to say, is the foundation of everything. 
It is the condition of a Society's existence, and determines, by its 
ebb or flow, the limits of its operations. How, then, is money to 
be got? The modus operanai is, in principle, obvious enough. 
Every Society knows that the way to obtain contributions is, as 
far as possible to make every Churchman in the kingdom cogni- 
zant of what it is doing, and to enlist his sympathies on behalf 
both of the object whicS it has in view and of itself as the instru- 
ment for its accomplishment. Direct and simple, however, in con- 
ception as all this is, to carry it out is, as we know, a work involv- 
ing much labour — skilful management; and it must, unfortuntely 
be added, a very large outlay. To judge how far the system 
ordinarily resorted to can be improved, we must consider what 
that system is. Leaving out of view private solicitations, the best 
and most valuable agency of all, but which calls for no comment, 
the means commonly employed are: — (1). The circulation of 
printed reports and appeals. (2). Addresses from the pulpit, and 
at public meetings. (3). The formation of branch associations 
throughout the country; and (4), The appointment in connection 
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with the two last heads of a competent staff of organising secre- 
taries. The adoption of these several agencies is the result of long 
experience and the catalogue presents, I think, little ground for 
cnticism, either on the score of deficiency or excess. As far as my 
own judgment goes, none of the means enumerated can be safely 
dispensed with, nor is there anything of a practicable character to 
be added to them ; but there is room for a few observations upon 
the mode of carrying them out. 

To begin with the first head, that of publications : most persons 
present are familiar with the criticisms, so frequently pronounced 
upon the dry and uninteresting character of those most important 
instruments of influence, the periodical reports of the Societies' 
proceedings. I think that in these criticisms the difiSculties of the 
case are not sufficiently considered. To deal with the mass of 
details, which must necessarily be comprised in these publications, 
in such a way as to give the reader a succinct and connected view 
of the whole operations of the year, with their varied results, to 
set distinctly before his view in what places the work of the Society 
is advancing ; where it is receding, and, where, perhaps, it is sta- 
tionary, with the several causes of success or failure ; illustrating 
the narrative with such characteristic incidents as the reports of 
the Society's agents may furnish, requires (as many of the critics 
if they were to try their hands would discover) a more than ordi- 
nary degree of literary talent. Still, though the model of excel- 
lence, which the imagination of the reader is apt to conjure up, 
could hardly be expected to be realized, I can but think that 
a material improvement in the style of reports might be effected, 
and that the devotion of more time and labour, and, possibly, of 
additional outlay to those most important publications would be 
amply rewarded. 

Before dismissing this part of the subject it is not immaterial 
to say a word upon the necessity, with reference not only to the 
preparation of a society's report, but to the conduct of its 
operations, of its being supplied by its missionaries or agents, with 
full particulars of their own proceedings. This is a duty so 
obviously arising out of the relations between themselves and the 
Society on the one hand, and between the latter and its subscribers 
on the other, that it may seem strange that any remarks upon the 
pomt should be needed ; and yet in truth great diflScuIty is fre- 
quently experienced by the officers of Missionary Societies, in 
obtaining from its Missionaries adequate reports, and, in not a few 
cases, any reports at all, of the state of their respective missions. 
Time does not admit of my entering upon the grounds or pretexts 
for this reticence, but it would be improper for me to pass on with- 
out expressing my conviction, that it is the imperative duty of the 
managers of a Society to insist upon the information required 
being regularly supplied. 

To proceed to the second head : — ^A few of the most important 
public meetings, those held in the metropolis, for example, are 
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attended with little expense to the subscribers beyond the cost of 
advertisements and otner ordinary incidents; the whole of the 
speakers on such occasions (amongst whom happily are found the 
most distinguished and able men, both in Church and State) giving 
their gratuitous assistance ; but for the meetings generally, and 
also for a large proportion of the addresses from tno pulpit, the 
gratuitous services of volunteers requires to be aided By persons 
employed by the Societies for the special purpose of making their 
proceedings known; and, who, giving tneir whole time to the 
work, must necessarily be paid tor their labor. The salaries of 
these paid deputations constitute, however, a considerable item in 
the expenditure of the Societies, and it becomes an important 
question, whether the cost might not be reduced. In my humble 
opinion, so far as addresses from the pulpit, at least, are concerned, 
it might and ought. But, for this, the fiat of the Societies 
would be powerless. What is wanted is, if I may be permitted to 
say so, that the clergy should do their own work. If our religious 
Societies are laboring in the service of the Church, if, conse- 
quently, they have a claim to the support of churchmen, it must 
necessarily be incumbent upon the clergy to instruct their 
parishioners in this as well as in every other duty, and to make 
themselves masters of whatever information is requisite to enable 
them to do so. There are, doubtless, amongst the dense popula- 
tions of our great towns many clergymen, whose time and energies 
are so much taken up with instilling into their semi-heathen people 
the first elements of religion, as to make it impossible for them to 
do more. But, with regard to the great bulk of the clergy, and 
especially the incumbents of agricultural parishes, it cannot be 
alleged that they have not time enough to instruct their parish- 
ioners in every department of Christian obligation. 

In fact, not so many years ago, when letters used to be issued 
from the Crown, commending this and that religious Society or 
charitable object to the clergy, to be brought under the notice of 
their flocks, the subject was, as a matter of course, introduced to 
each congregation by its own minister. Afterwards, when the 
number of appeals was increased it was found convenient and 
acceptable to the congregations, that clergymen should sometimes 
interchange pulpits on these occasions, and the Societies found it 
necessary from time to time to assist the parochial clergy further 
by providing preachers of the own. Unfortunately, what was at 
first done as an occasional necessity, has come of late to be the 
ordinary practice, and to appeal to their parishioners for the sup- 
port of tne religious Societies of the country has come to be con- 
sidered by a large portion of the clergy as beyond the range of 
their own duty, if not as a thing which does not concern them- 
selves at all. They have, in fact, got to consider the loan of their 
pulpits to a preacher on behalf of a religious Society, not, as it 
really is, a boon to themselves, but a special favor on their part to 
the Society. This has been carried so far, that some personal 
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advantage to the clergyman himself is not, I believe, very fre- 
quently stipulated for as a consideration for his allowing his parish- 
ioners to be taught what they ought to do ; and the use of the 
pulpit has been refused, except upon the condition, that the 
Society, for which the sermon is to be preached, should not only 
supply a preacher for that purpose, but should provide for the 
performance of the whole of the Sunday services, so as to enable 
the Incumbents, at the cost of the Society, to obtain a holiday, for 
which he would otherwise have to pay out of his own pocket. 
" If your Society will not do it, I know others that will," is a 
reply that has been made to an expostulation against this some- 
what unreasonable proposal. 

What has been just mentioned may be hoped to be an extreme 
case. But the habit of feeling, of which the above mav be looked 
npon as an extraordinary development, is, I fear, widely spread, 
and I trust that in commenting upon it, as one tending to throw 
an unnecessary burden upon the finances of all religious Societies, 
as well as materially to detract from their efficiency by weakening 
their hold upon the clergy at large, I shall not be deemed to have 
outstripped the limits of that duty which the subject I have 
undertaken imposes upon me. 

One other remark in connection with the same subject — I would 
respectfully submit to the consideration of the Bishops, whether 
they might not themselves render Societies some assistance in 
this matter. It will have been gathered from what I have said, 
that the expenditure of our religious Societies in the collection of 
their funds is aggravated in no inconsiderable degree by the rivalry 
between them, and when there are two or more Societies, having 
partly the same objects, a Bishop might reasonably decline to 
commend one of such Societies to the Clergy of his diocese in pre- 
ference to the others. But the objection would not apply to a call 
from a Bishop to his clergy, to preach for the common object of 
two or more Societies, whether it was foreign missions, for exam- 
ple, or any other, leaving it to each clergyman and his own con- 
gregation to determine what instrumentality to select for carrying 
it out. If the Bishops were induced to issue Pastoral letters to 
the purport suggested, the weight of direct episcopal influence 
thereby imparted to the appeals of the Societies would, there can 
be no doubt, materially increase the amount of support yielded to 
them, whilst the outlay incurred in obtaining it would, at the 
same time, be sensibly diminished. 

I have not left myself time to remark upon the two remaining 
heads in my division of the means of obtaining contributions ; and 
I have been obliged, in order to bring myself within the limits 
assigned to me, to leave the paper imperfect in other respects. 
But this I cannot help. I would merely request permission before 
sitting down to say, that if, in anything that has fallen from me, 
I have seemed to any one to speak in too positive a tone, the fault 
is one of appearance only. I am too sensible of my deficiencies to 
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entertain an extravagant confidence in the correctness of my own 
judgment. But I am here to-day for the purpose of expressing to 
you the sentiments which I actually entertain, be their worth 
more or less ; and, in frankly doing so, I trust to obtain the indul- 
gence of my hearers, whatever they may any of them think about 
the value of what I have said. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Right Hon. Robbbt R. Waeebm, (Attorney OenercU for Ireland), — 
I suppose it is obvious to every one present that any minute criticiams 
upon the details of our Religious Societies or upon their administration 
would be better suited for the deliberations of a select .committee than for 
discussion at a popular assembly like the present ; therefore, during the 
very few moments for which I shall presume to occupy your attention I shall 
not introduce any observations of that character, but I shall confine my 
remarks to two subjects, one bearing chiefly upon the economical adminis- 
tration of oiu: charities, the other upon their effective operation. 

What then, I would ask, is the great principle at which we ought to aim 
with a view to the economical administration of our charities ? In my 
judgment it is the principle of '^centralization.'' The principle of union 
and combined working among societies framed upon the same principle and 
aiming at a common purpose. Every distinct association involves the 
expense of a distinct establishment with distinct ofiSces, and a distinct 
staff; and not only that, but it involves also an expensive machinery of 
operation for each, and it is obvious that each distinct staff will have 
a motive to create a peculiar interest in the public mind towards their 
own particular association even antagonistic to the interests of its rivals. 
This principle of '^ centralization" is, I believe, recognized by all Govern- 
ments as the true principle of economical administration : and the objec- 
tions which are raised to '* centralization" in the abstract are founded 
sometimes upon selfishness, but mure frequentiy, as I am willing to 
believe, upon an honest doubt is to whether the gain to be derived for cen- 
tralization may not be outweighed by the disadvantages thereby experienced 
by local interests. This objection is one however which cannot be ui^ged 
either by way of pretext or substantial argument against our Religious 
Societies, because as regards them the term '^ centralization" is used in a 
wholly different sense. With regard to Government, the term is used with 
reference to the place at which the work of that Govenunent is to be carried 
on ; but when we make use of the term with regard to Religious Institutions 
we refer rather to the means by which the charities contemplated by them 
are to be effected. Now let me illustrate this for a moment : we have 
our two great' missionary societies the "Church Missionary Society" and 
the ** Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts." I do 
not mean to be considered as suggesting for one moment that it would be 
either possible or expedient to combine or to blend those two great institu- 
tions. But I would venture to suggest that it would be most desirable 
for theOhiuK}h itself, if those who conduct or establish Institutionsof the kind. 
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instead of Btarting novel and expensive and often petty Institutions — such for 
example as the Patagonian Missionary Society — directed their efforts to 
combine and unite all the second and third class charitable Institutions 
of the country with one or other of these great Societies. Thus, beyond 
idl doubt, great saving would be effected in the domestic expenditure and 
also as I believe in the foreign expenditure of our religious charities. 

No one can read the letters of ** Vigilans" — let him disapprove of their 
spirit or let him doubt their accuracy or question their truth as he may — 
without feeling that there is an excessive expenditure in the charities of 
England, and that there is room for reformation and for retrenchment in 
their management. I believe that the principles upon which that re- 
formation and retrenchment may be most efficiently carried out is that 
principle of *' centralization." 

The other principle to which I desire to draw your attention for a moment, 
as bearing above all others upon the effective working of our Religious 
Societies, is the importance of a combined and harmonious operation among 
the clerical and the lay elements of the Church. Upon the clerical 
element of our Religious Institutions depends their harmony with the system 
of the Church itself : upon the lay element depends public sympathy, and 
upon the cordial co-operation of both elements depends the results and 
influence, and power for good of the Societies themselves. If you have 
the clergy and laity working, as they do in this our island, in harmony, 
in parallel lines, and so co-operating, you have good and beneficent results. 
If they diverge from each other, you have weakness : and if they converge 
against each other you have discord and confusion. If in our Religious 
Societies — be it one of the minor societies or in a department of the Church 
itself —you have the clergy and the laity wrangling and disputing, quarrelling 
and striving with each other ; then your Institution is like a brawling stream 
which rushes from the mountain top after a storm, attractive no doubt 
but noisy and noxious and doing no practical or permanent good. But 
when you have a great Institution established for the spread of the Everlast- 
ing Gospel, and for the extending of the Kingdom of our Lord and Christ ; 
and when you have the clergy and the laity connected with it co-operating 
for such a purpose, working in harmony, applying their individual energies 
and their own peculiar powers in their own peculiar sphere, then you have, 
not the brawling stream, but, the mighty river into which the streams rush 
united at the foot of the mountain, majestic in its movements, irresistible in 
its force, turning the wheel of the manufacturer, irrigating the field of the 
husbandman, purifying the home of the citizen— at once the harbinger of 
health and the preserver of life. 

If, my lord, in any church it is expedient, if in any church it is essen- 
tial, that there shoiQd be this harmony and this combined co-operation, it is 
in our branch of the United Church of these kingdoms : we have in the 
independence of the clergy and the laity the occasion for this co-opera- 
tion, and the necessity for it. We have an independent deigy, 
because the establishment and endowment of their Church place them in 
a position above the temptations, the cowardice and the servility to which 
voluntaryism is subject. We have an independent laity holding the 
the right of private judgment, repudiating all directors of their consciences 
and recognizing no rule of faith but the word of God. They are, there- 
fore thoroughly independent each of the other, and long, long may Ireland 
possess that independent clergy, long may she retain that independent 
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laity, and long may clergy and laity meet, as we do in this place to-day, to 
promote the honour of the Church, the prosperity of the Church, and 
through the Church, the honour of our God. 

The Rev. Charles H. IIice. — I have few observations to offer upon the 
efficiency of our Church Societies. But there are two objections to bo 
made to the multiplication of Societies in addition to what has been so ably 
said already ; and first, I would urge that it involves a waste of the zeal of 
the Church on the mere machinery of administration. Now, the zeal of the 
Church is a gift from God for which she must render an account ; it is a 
talent which she is bound to turn not only to some, but to the very best^ 
advantage, and which she has no right to divert to unnecessary office work 
when it might to be employed in furthering Grod's work. 

Again, the result of this multiplication of societies must be to bring 
inferior men into power, and so to mar the success of a good work. But if 
we are to be saved from the disastrous consequences of this multiplication 
of societies, the Church Societies must learn to restrain themselves — ^to 
know their place and keep it They must act on these principles ; first, 
that they are human institutions, and that the Church is a Divine one; 
next, that the Church is God's appointed agent for all religious work, and 
that they must act on God's own plan if they desire to do God's work ; and, 
thirdly, they should remember that they are not the mouthpiece but the 
hands of the Church. At the present day, when the Synods of the Church 
are silenced, there is greater danger than ever that when earnest men meet 
for any religious purpose, they will seize the opportunity of expressing their 
opinions on whatever happens to be the subject of the day, however uncon- 
nected with the professed object of that particular meeting. Some Societies 
— I hope not all — yield to this temptation ; and so far as they do so, they 
throw a direct impediment in the way of the progress of God's work. I have 
been very much struck with this on reading over the resolutions proposed 
at the last annual meetings of several of these religious Societies. In every 
list there was one resolution containing some expression or other evidently 
calculated to bring out a speech, not in support of the Society, but in 
disparagement of a certain unpopular party. It is unpleasant to say 
anything against any particular Society. It looks so much like personality ; 
and yet, I suppose, our object here is to deal with facts ; and while I do 
not wish to say anything personal or to reflect on the general working of 
either Society, I have something to say against both the great Societies 
which the Attorney-General has mentioned — the Church Missionary Society 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

I dare say there are many present who have at some time or other 
attended at the Board-room of the latter Society, at the monthly meeting. 
They will bear me out in saying that it is a very painful thing to find a 
body of men, noisy men generally, who come there to advance anything but 
the interests of the Society itself. They are ready on any and every 
occasion to enter into any subject but that which it is the special purpose 
of the Society to advance. I must add that, as far as my experience goes, 
they are always outvoted. But often I have noticed that on occasions 
when an important letter is being read from one of the Colonies, or some 
Colonial bishop is present and stands up to make a most interesting and 
valuable statement respecting his diocese, everything is received tamely by 
a portion of the audience who appear very uncomfortable indeed at such an 
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intermptioD, and fo desire ouly to proceed to these petty discassions wHch 
seem to gratify them so much. 

Now for the Church Missionary Society. I read not long ago, in the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer, a statement which I confess astonished 
me ; but I suppose that as it appeared in such a publication we are bound 
to regard it as authorized and official. The passage occurs in an article 
in the number for December, 1866, on the subject of "New Zealand," and 
it is as follows : — 

'^ Primarily it is imperative that the Society retain its own independent 
status and action." 

Primarily ! I deny that. I say that primarily it is not important that 
the Church Missionary Society should exist. Primarily, it is important that 
the Gospel of the grace of God should be preached by the Church. But 
let us see what it is of which the Society is to remain independent. 

" It cannot merge its action in that of Church Synods. Such assemblages 
necessarily consist of men of diverse principles, some Scriptural, others 
more or less deviating from that standard." 

Granted ! And what guarantee, may I ask, has this Society that its 
Committee does not "necessarily consist of men of diverse principles, some 
Scriptural, others more or less deviating from that standard f ' What single 
religious Society, founded by man, can have a more perfect guarantee of its 
perfect purity than the Church of Christ ? 

Again : * ' It is impossible to know what influence may be in the ascend- 
ant, or what direction the action of a Church Synod, especially in these days, 
may take. ... It cannot identify itself with Church Synods, because 
it cannot calculate on their action, ... It must so direct itself as to 
allow to Church Synods ample room to describe their orbits, however 
eccentric they may be : and, therefore, the course of the Society in New 
Zealand must continue to be, as to direction and management, such as it 
has always been. The centre of action must be " 

Where, my Lord Archbishop ? 
"In the Society's Committee Room, Salisbury Square, London !" 

Leaving that point, however, I wish rather to speak about the other 
subject — the economical management of these Societies. This requires 
careful consideration, for whatever may be said in reply to "Vigilans," 
there is no doubt that the expenditure of our Societies is excessive ; and 
there is this additional unpleasant fact to be borne in mind that they are 
not doing their work thoroughly ; that they are always confessing that they 
are not doing it, and appealing for further help to enable them to do it. 
The fact is they trust too much to impulse, and too little to principle ; and 
as long as Societies act as rivals to each other, we shall not find an impartial 
consideration of the more pressing claims upon our present help ; we shall 
be too apt to overlook the cause which at the time most requires the atten- 
tion of the Church. 

First of all, if it be true that we are shamefully extravagant in the 
working expenses of our Societies, we ought to acknowledge it. The 
Societies ought to feel an obligation upon them to let their friends and the 
public see exactly what is spent in working expenses. It is at present 
very hard to find that out ; and, although I have taken considerable trouble 
to make out a statement, I am not at all sure that even now I have made 
out the whole case. The difficulties are many. For example, the remit- 
tances forwarded to the central office of some of these Societies from the 
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branches, have had deducted from them, before they are forwarded, the 
expenses of the Branch Association, and only the nett amount reaches the 
h^td office. When this is the case, of course what figures in the Aniinal 
Report as the ''gross income" of the Society is not, in fact, the groea 
amount given by Church people to the cause ; but, as regards a certain x>art 
of the income, the amount represents what is forwarded to the central office 
after certain deductions for expenses incurred by the Branch Association. 
With this observatioD, let us see what the subscription lists disclose. Uaat 
year these local expenses of the Church Pastoral Aid Society amounted to 
£639 ; of the London Jews' Society £*711 ; of the Gospel Propagation 
Society, £15SS ; of the Church Missionary Society, more than jC35O0. 
These items of course raise the per centage of working expenses very consi- 
derably in some cases. 

As regards per centage, the Church Pastoral Aid Society has the smallest 
devoted to working expenses, it being but 7$ per cent., whilst the Additional 
Curates' Fund Society's expenses were nearly double that. It is right to 
add, that I am told that this is in part, at least, due to its Committee 
having recently extended their deputation work, thus sowing new seed 
which, it is hoped, will bear fruit in future yean. The Church Missionary 
Society, the Gospel Propagation Society, spend each between 12 and 13 per 
cent, of its income on its working expenses ; that is to say, there is half- a- 
crown out of every poimd you contribute to these Societies, which is lost 
in the cost of management, and never reaches the real objects of the 
Society's operations. If it were proposed to merge these Societies into one, of 
course it is clear that even in this respect a great saving might be effected. 
Then I find that the London Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, spends, in working expenses, 23 per cent, of its income, and the 
South American Missionary Society 21 per cent. This bears <m the ques- 
tion of the evil of multiplying these Societies ; and I ought to quote an 
extreme instance of that evil here. I hold in my hand the Ninth Report of 
the Columbian Mission Society. In the balance-sheet of that Report I 
find that the gross receipts for the year 1867 were £1254, out of which, 
however, I discover that no less than £4tZZ was received* from the Gospel 
Propagation Society special funds ; and that, consequently, the Society itself 
only received, through its officers and agents, j£821, as against which 
the working expenses for printing, salaries, and incidentals, appear to be 
jC270 5b., or in other words, nearly 32 and 33 per cent, of the entire 
income derived through the Society itself ! The sooner this is merged in 
the Bishop of Columbia's Special Fund of the S. P. G. the better. I will 
not go further into details ; but to speak generally, the working expenses 
of religious Societies may be divided into four classes or heads, vie. : — 
office expenses, canvassing, deputations, and printing. I should like to say 
a word or two on each. 

And first, as to office expenditure. I do not think we can expect much 
reduction under this head until we have an amaJgamation of the Societies, 
whether by using one common house or in some other way. In London 
there is an attempt being made to build a large Church-house in which it 
is intended that these bodies may meet and manage their business. This 
may materially lessen the total of office expenditure. 

But as regards canvassing. If we cannot all agree to give our money to 
the same society, I think we might agree to have our canvassing conducted 
in a more simple, and therefore more satisfactory, manner ; and I would 
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ventme to suggest this plan : — Suppose there were in every diocese an 
officer appointed by the bishop to make every year one gcQeral canvass for 
all the Societies, say which the bishop himself sanctions. This would 
greatly economize the expenditure, especially it would secure an enormous 
saving under the head of postage alone, and would secure efficiency in the 
work of canvassing ; and I would suggest that every cathedral could supply 
the men to execute this diocesan work ; if, not, they must be poverty-stricken 
indeed. I cannot think that such a canvass would be treated with disre- 
spect by the clergy, coming to them as it would, with the sanction of their 
bishop. 

As to deputations, it is doubtless necessary that detailed information 
should be given to the people generally on the subjects with which our 
Societies deal ; and someUmeSy not always, that men should be sent to give 
the people that information. But a clergyman would not send for a stranger 
on a special occasion if he wanted to warn his people, for instance, against 
the sin of intemperance. And does not his duty include also his telliug 
such facts as relate to the work of these Societies to his own people ? Thus 
he might often be himself a '' Deputation " from the Societies to his own 
flock. 

And lastly, for I am warned that my time is brief, there is room for 
great improvement and retrenchment in the printing of Annual Keports. 
They might be considerably reduced in bulk now that so many of the 
Societies publish excellent magazines to which the readers of the Beport 
might be referred for fuller information. And they need not be sent broad- 
cast to people who don't ask for them and don't want them, 

J. E. GoBST, Esq., M.P. — I wish, my Lord Archbishop, to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress to the fact that the objects for which Keligious Socie- 
ties are established, consist of two sorts. ^-There is one kind of object 
which is purely local and temporary in its character, and societies established 
for the attainment of that class have very little connection with the general 
body of the Church, though they are deep objects of concern to those who 
manage and are connected with them, and who take an interest in the local 
or temporary objects for the accomplishment of which they have been 
founded. But there are other societies, and these are such as form the 
special topic of discussion amongst us here to-day — societies founded to 
carry out work, which is above all things Church work. If the character 
of any church be such that it merely is competent to hold its own, and 
to peidEorm the services of religion in that place where it has been a long 
time established, but is incapable of extending its bounds, you do not 
consider that it has any real life, which is worth consideration. But 
suppose that a large and populous district suddenly sprung up in the 
neighbourhood of some city or town in England or Ireland, as Protes- 
tants you woidd value the church which was capable of extending its 
bounds, and embracing that new district in its religious operations, 
just as you would regard that church which was incapable of that 
extension of her 'bounds as practically ''dead." Well, the same prin* 
ciple applies to the missionary work ; if you have a church alive to its 
duty at home, but incapable from its spirit or organization to bear the Gos- 
pel message to the Heathen or of carrying the word of Truth to foreign 
lands, you say, and say truly, that such a church is dead. Now, I 
want to put it to the Congress whether it is not a source of shame and 
disgrace in any church of this day that voluntary associations should be 
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necess.ary for the carryiog on of what is essentially Church work ? I do 
not wish to say one single word against the societies themselres, or against 
the large-heartedness and zeal of those laymen and clergy who devote their 
time and their care to the establishment and maintenance of these societies ; 
but I say that the shame and the disgrace falls apon the Church itself for 
allowing that which is her own special work to be performed by any volun- 
tary association whatever. The only excuse for this state of things 
seems to be one which is entirely opposed to truth, but it is sometimea 
urged, nevertheless, and it is this : that these voluntary societies perform 
their work so well that it would be a pity to obstruct them in their labours 
and a discredit to destroy them. Is this so ? In the great work of collecting 
funds for this army of workers, to enable the societies to cany out their 
work, no such success attends the operations of these bodies. Their 
reports shew, as has been just pointed out by the preceding speaker, not 
only a waste, but a waste at both ends. In London, the head quarters, 
there is a waste ; and throughout the country there is a waste in the 
number of persons who are sent about by the different societies, many 
of them established for pretty much the same object, but who go about 
multiplying agents at great expense, not really knowing that they are 
advocating the claims of kindred societies, and so far hindering inst^ul of 
promoting the true interests of the Church itself. It is idle to say 
that the societies succeed thus in collecting sums and funds so well that we 
ought not to stop or obstruct their operations. But this may be said to 
touch the beginning of the matter : look now to the end of the scheme, the 
spending department of the societies, which I need hardly say is so vital a 
department to be considered in this question. Do you think that the 
money so collected by these deputations through the country and otherwise, 
is laid out with such great advantage that we ought not to expect any great 
reformation in that part of the operation of such bodies 7 Why, there are 
some societies which are carrying on their work in profound ignorance of 
what other similar societies are doing in the same direction. I know 
myself, as a positive fact, that the Gospel Propagation Society enters 
on its operations and allocates its funds very frequently without any know- 
ledge of the operations of the Church Missionary Society ; and, unless 
sometimes some gentleman, who happens to be on both Committees, may 
incidentally mention something of the working of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Propagation Society does its work in entire ignorance of 
what is being done in the same field, by the kindred society. And even in 
carrying on the important task of appropriating the funds amongst the 
efficient preachers of the Church in connexion with the Propagation Society 
we are often in perfect ignorance of what the Church Missionary Society 
may be actually doing in the same direction. And I have no doubt 
that exactly the same state of things exists at the Church Missionary 
Society's Committee Meetings. ' This could only result in great evil to the 
Societies themselves, were there not such failures in their work ; 
for they have not anything like covered the field which they professedly 
seek to occupy. If they did, then this course of management to which I 
have alluded would be intolerable. There is not much danger perhaps at 
present, but why 7 Because the work is so little done, the ground is 
so extensive that the agents or representatives of these two great societies 
seldom come in contact with each other in the mission-field. 

Look then at the results of all this ; are they such, as regards our home 
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and foreign missions, as to make us content with the action of voluntaiy 
associations ? Take for example, by way of answer to that question, the 
amount which is given to those societies by this wealthy Church. What is 
it ? Ridiculously small when it is compared with the work itself, or with 
the enormous wealth of the Church with which it is associated. So apparent 
is this indeed, and so deeply is it felt that most strenuous exertions have 
been made lately to increase the funds of these societies. Tour Grace knows 
that the four Archbishops of the Church recently joined together in appeal- 
ing to the people to increase their contributions to the Gospel Propagation 
Society : and what was the result 7 The appeal, unanswerable in its state- 
ments was, my lord, with all due respect, so far as the increasing of the 
funds of the society was concerned, a complete failure. 

Now the moral which I would draw from all this is two-fold. And first, 
I would suggest a moral for the societies themselves. I think every one who 
is in any way connected with these societies should have prominently before 
his mind the necessity of common action, either in the way of bringing 
such societies together — whether it be in a church-house, such as has been 
already mentioned as in process of erection, where they may all have com- 
mon offices under the same roof, or by engaging unitedly in any common 
or joint operation — which I believe is sometimes done and with advantage 
—or in promoting in every way possible the catholic management of thes 
several societies. 

But above all things I think that we are guilty of a very great sin if wo 
endeavour, under any temptation or inducement, to try and make our 
societies less catholic and less general than the Church to which we all 
belong. I hope I am not a bigoted man. I am aware from my own per- 
sonal experience of the great work for Christ which has been done in 
New Zealand by the Church Missionary Society and its agents, and 
I would be very sorry to say one word to hurt the feelings of those good 
men who have done such good work for the Church in that locality ; 
but I heard with pain that extract which was read here to-day, from what 
I am bound to assume is an authentic publication of the Society. 

This is the moral which I would draw from the facts I have mentioned 
for those who manage the affairs of these societies, but I think the great 
lesson ought to be laid to the heart of the members of the Church them- 
selves. The root of the matter has always appeared to me to be but 
in the address of the four archbishops which I referred to a moment ago. 
I have not got it by me, but in it there occurs this passage which I quote 
from memory — ^your Grace will be able to correct me if I state it wrongly — 
'^ that the collection of funds for the spread of the Gospel should be made 
a part of the parochial organization in every district." I think we 
ought to have at once a proper Church organization for the spread of our 
Church and her principles both at home and abroad. I think the 
time is gone by when we ought to trust for the accomplishment of this 
great work to voluntary societies or voluntaryism, and that the Church 
should rouse herself up to see what is her own work and rouse herself 
up then to do it. Here it would not do to attempt to enter into any details 
of what that organization should be, but the Church organizing itself for the 
purpose of doing this, her own work, would gain a strong, a most enormous 
advantage against the adversaries with whom she is at present working, 
and by whom she is surrounded. The mind of every true Churchman is 
at ^e present time agitated by the thought of whether the Church is to 
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be allowed to last any longer — whether the Church in England or Ireland, or 
any part of that Church, might not be thrown now upon its own resources. 
We do not know the future nor what it may bring to us in this matter : 
but every one is doubting whether we ought at once to form ourselves 
into a voluntary society or remain, as I hope we shall remain, a National 
Established Church. But whether that question be decided in one way or 
in the other, there can be no objection to the Church organizing itself for 
doing her own work at home and abroad : and doing it, moreover, through 
the parishes, and dioceses, and provinces, and all the existing machinery 
and constitution of the Church itself. If the framework of the National 
Church shall be taken away it may be disastrous, it is true, but it is the 
duty of every one to place the Church now in such a position that undCT 
any circumstances she will be enabled efficiently to do her work at home as 
well as abroad. 

The Very Rev. Maurice F. Day, D.D. (Dean of Limerick). 

I shall only detain the meeting for a moment or two while I say a few 
words in answer to what may be considered a ' challenge ' offered to the 
Church Missionary Society. I have the honour of being one of the 
Hon. Secretaries of that Society in Ireland. I do not see my brother 
Secretary here. If he were I would put the answer in his hands as being 
much better able to give it than I am. You will, however, allow me to 
occupy the important time of this meeting only for a moment or two in 
answering this question which has been put here to-day — " Is the Church 
Missionary Society as Catholic as the Church herself ?" I answer without 
any hesitation, my lord, that it is ; but I desire, at the same time, to 
make a distinction which is very important. It is as Catholic as the doc- 
trines of our Church, as they are defined by herself in her Articles and 
Prayer Book : it is not as Catholic as we find the opinions of members of 
our Church, or professed members of our Church. And, my lord, it is 
because there are such a number of persons in the Church holding — in all 
sincerity, we are willing to admit, but still holding — opinions which we 
believe the Church does not warrant. That the Church Missionary Society, 
and I believe other religious societies, find themselves unable to cast them- 
selves upon the ordinary machinery of the Church, or to accept, as a genuine 
member of that Church, and as oiie fitted to bear a part in the working and 
management of such societies, every person who bears the name of Church- 
man. It is on this account, my lord, that the basis of the Society has 
been narrowed — narrowed not as compared with the doctrines of the Church 
herself, but, narrowed, as compared with those doctrines as we see them 
taught around us by many in our Church. 

I fully agree with what was said as to the good which may be effected 
by greater economy in the management of our societies ; but I believe that 
if that economy were to be carried out by any disregard of their doctrinal 
teaching or character, the loss would be greater than the gain. I believe 
that there are earnest Christian people who will give their means for 
the support of what they believe and know to be the Truth as taught in 
our Church and as defined in the Articles of our Faith, who, if our religious 
societies became less definite in their character, and embraced a great 
variety of religious opinions amongst those employed by them, would with- 
draw their support because their confidence in the societies would be shaken, 
and as a consequence infinite damage would be done to such societies. I 
have to ask your Grace's pardon for occupying the time of the meeting 
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in thus giving an answer to the obflerrations made respecting the Church 
MiBsionary Society. 

The Yen. George A. Denibok (Ardhdeacon of Taunton), ^ 
In listening to Mr. Turner's excellent paper I began to be almost afraid 
that since I had left London the Church had been disestablished, although 
I had not read of it in either the Times newspaper or the Pall Mall Gazette ; 
for, if I understood Mr. Turner's paper right, it shewed that he objects to 
Convocation, because it does not include an admixture of the laity. Now, 
I have always understood that Convocation is an assembly of representation 
of the spiritualty of the realm, and of these alone, and that the control of 
the laity lies not in Convocation, but in Parliament ; and we must all admit 
that Parliament is not usually very slow to exercise that control. Convo- 
cation is not a legislative body ; — ^it is a consultative, a deliberative, ad'vis- 
ing body upon Church matters ; and if the laity were to be admitted to 
Convocation, there would be at once trouble created between Convocation 
and Parliament. The reason of this is obvious. In Convocation, the laity 
might there agree with the spiritual members of that body in accepting deci- 
sions which, in the larger lay gathering of Parliament, might be reversed or 
opposed; and the result would be, that discontent wonld inevitably be 
created. At present, however, while the Convocation might meet and con- 
sider subjects, and express an opinion upon them, that opinion has no 
vaKdity as a law binding upon the country tmtil Parliament has affirmed 
it ; and even then the decision becomes binding, not because it is the 
voice of Convocation, but because Parliament has ratified what Convoca- 
tion has advised. I did not think it would have been necessary, at 
this time of day, to state anything about what Convocations are and 
what they are not. I thought that was all quite clear and well under- 
stood. But is there no place where the laity may meet, together with 
the clergy, to consult about Church matters, without interfering with the 
legislature of the country ? To be sure there are — where ? Why there is a 
place in every diocese — I mean Diocesan Synods ; and I believe if we had 
Sjrnods in every diocese, then the Church in England and Ireland would be 
secure. I think it is of great importance to-night that we should know 
that what Mr. Turner suggests will not accomplish what he wishes. 

Now, as r^ards these poor Societies, I really never heard them so much 
spoken against before ; but if you ask me my opinion, I wiU say that I 
don*t believe they are to blame ; but I think the blame lies in the fact, that 
the spiritual assemblies of the Church of England have been so long in 
abeyance that it was necessary for Voluntary Societies to fill up the gap 
which the silence of these assemblies created ; and it lies next in the fact, 
that the clergy — the parochial clergy— do not take that interest in Missionary 
work which they ought. It was suggested by some one to-day that instead of 
having persons connected with each different society to go round and collect 
f ands for that society in each district, the work of collecting for all the 
societies might be entrusted to some one person in each place : and I think 
it was thrown out as a good idea that in places where there are Cathedrals, . 
the dean and chapter — being people who have nothing to do — might 
thus be usefully employed. For my part, I believe that if the parochial 
clergy in their several parishes would preach about missionary work — if 
every clergyman said in his own mind when he entered a parish '^ I will 
not only preach the Gospel of Christ, as what concerns my parishioners 
separatdy, but I will preach about home and foreign missionary work, and 
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that not only in my pulpit on the Sunday but in my week-day Yidts from 
house to house,'' and acted up to it, an immense amoimt of benefit would 
accrue to the societies themselves. Deputations are necessary at times, 
but I believe they would become almost unnecessary if the parochial clergy 
took their proper place in the great missionary cause instead of waiting for 
the societies to take it. Why, since I have been in this room to-day I saw 
a very distinguished layman who has been very often *' a deputation " — a 
very modest and retiring kiud of man he is too — who has quite as fre- 
quently had to administer a word of advice and a word of warning to the 
clergymen whom he meets on these rounds, as he has to the people whom 
he addresses. 

I believe that central organization may do something to remedy the evils 
which are complained of regarding the management and working of our reli- 
gious Societies ; but I believe the true and effectual remedy is to be sought in 
parochial agency and by parochial action. If the parochial clergy, instead 
of waiting or asking for deputations, to awaken the minds of their congre- 
gations on the great topic of Missionary labours, would only consider it their 
duty, as ministers, to advocate the cause of such Societies, and to impress 
upon their people that the work of such Societies was identical with that 
of the Church itself, namely, the preaching of the Gospel to every creature, 
I believe a great machinery for this improvement would be brought into 
operation, and incalculable good would result to the Societies as well as to 
the Church itself. 

Rev. H. £. Tbistram. — I simply rise, my lord, to answer a question 
which has been put respecting the Church Missionary Society, and the per 
centage which its working expenses bear to its receipts. I ask those who 
have stated that matter if they have ever estimated that per centage by the 
per centage which the expenses of collecting the revenue of this Empire 
bear to the amoimt of that revenue ] Then as regards the subject of depu- 
tations and the apathy of the clergy. I may state that the gentlemen who 
act as deputations for the Church Missionary Society are not paid at all — 
there is no such item of expenditure at all, and all that we ever pay 
them is their travelling expenses. I believe that by means of these depu- 
tations we receive large sums of money which otherwise would never 
probably reach us at all, and therefore I think that deputations are useful 
helps to our societies. It is necessary to diffuse useful information concern- 
ing our work throughout the country. It is qiiite a different thing when 
funds have to be collected for a special work of local interest, such as that 
of oiu: Durham Church Building Society, which raised in a very short time 
a sum of ^40,000 for a special work. But for general work, such as that 
of a large missionary society, I believe deputations are requisite. A great 
deal of that work might of course be avoided if the clergy in the different 
dioceses brought forward the society's claims as a part of their ministerial 
duty, but still even then it might be useful at times to send a branch of 
holly amongst them to stir up them and their people to renewed exertion. 
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HINDRANCES AT HOME AND ABROAD TO THE 

PROGRESS OF MISSIONS. 

Rev. Dr. Kay read the following Paper : — 

Having so wide a subject as ** Hindrances to the Progress 
of Missions " to deal with, I have thought it best to confine 
my remarks to one department of the mission field — India. 
That one department, indeed, is so vast, that in any case my 
sketch must be very imperfect. Yet I hope that a plain and 
frank statement of some of the actual hindrances to the progress 
of Missions in India may be helpful towards dispelling the mis- 
apprehension which now appears to prevail on the subject. 

That misapprehension has arisen very naturally. 

The fact is, that the Missionary, on whom, of course, Church- 
men at home depend for their information, is unwilling to speak 
much of the hindrances to his work. The predominant thought 
with him is one of thankful wonder at the facilities afforded to 
him for working at all. That a land which has been for 3,500 
years occupied by the best-organized and solidest system of pagan- 
ism the world has seen, — the land over which only 1 70 years ago 
one of the most fanatical of Moslem rulers held absolute sw^ay, — 
that this land should now be traversable by the Ministers of Christ 
without let or hindrance, seems to him one of the greatest of Pro- 
vidential miracles. It may well do so. A thoughtful French 
statesman (M. de Tocqueville) said that ** the conquest and govern- 
ment of India by the English appeared to him the most wonderful 
event in the whole history of the world."* It cannot be surprising 
if the missionary sees in so unique an event the over-ruling hand 
of Him who has " all authority in heaven and in earth." This 
is his habitual view. He who enabled Paid to stand at the centre 
of the Roman Empire, and preach the Gospel aKwXvrvjg, has 
opened to us the approaches to the mightiest stronghold of 
heathenism. There in the heart of Satan's kingdom, — at Delhi or 
at Benares, at Lucknow or at Puri, — we may announce the fact 
of Christ's sovereignty. 

To use this precious opportunity well and wisely is the mission- 
arv's main care. To work on at his appointed post with patient 
diligence is his chief joy. He spends no time in counting the 
enemy's forces. He wastes no energies in anxious examination 
of results already attained. That considerable Christian congre- 
gations should have been formed at many, points of the country; 
tnat eminent men — ^both Hindus and Mussulmans — should have 
embraced Christianity at the sacrifice of their dearest earthly 
interests ; and that around the chief foci of mission-work a large 
amount of knowledge of Christianity should have been diffused ; 

* See Qoarterlj Review, July, 1866. 
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these are facts, 'whicli he gratefully recognizes and duly appreci- 
ates, but he is intent on something beyond. He knows that the 
labour of the present generation is chiefly of a preparatory kind. 
He accepts this state of the case cheerfully ; holding firmly by that 
axiom of faith, that he who is working in obedience to Christ, out 
of love to His name, cannot possibly labour in vain. 

Now suppose that a man who has been acting in this temper for 
years comes home, is it not natural that he should wish chiefly to 
speak to his friends of the marvellous opportunity the Church has 
in India for working ? As for the difficulties of the work he is 
unwilling to speak of them ; — amor ei^escit nonien dijfficiiltatis. 
Nay, he feels that the greatest difficulties lie in the state of the 
Church itself, and in the small number of men that it sends into 
the mission-field; but is it for him (with his deep consciousness of 
personal shortcomings) to dilate on these points ? — So, for the 
most part, he leaves the subject untouched. . 

Meanwhile it is no less natural that Churchmen at home should 
become a little impatient. They have been forming their expec- 
tations on inadequate data. '* The early Church," they say, 
*' though it had the whole weight of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion opposed to it, soon spread into every part of the Empire. 
We have our two great Societies sending their men to India year 
by year. They go out carrying with them both the open Bible 
and the * catholic faith, whole and undefiled ;' having, moreover, 
the science and civilization of modern Europe on their side ; sup- 
ported, too, by the splendour of the British name : yet Brahman- 
ism still flourishes ; the old idolatries are not yet swept away; 
Rama has not bowed down ; Siva has not stooped. 

** Whence comes this seeming failure? why is there so little 
progress ? ^' 

Perhaps the following observations may contribute, in some 
degree, to clearing up these questions : — 

1. Fii*st, then, I think it true to say that there are some things 
in Hinduism which tend to give it far greater coherency than the 
idolatrous system of Greece or Rome possessed, especially these 
two. 

1. They have among them books of unquestionable antiquity, 
which are everywhere venerated by them as of Divine authority; 
and from. which all their religious rites, laws, institutions, and 
(even) philosophical systems, either have been, or are supposed 
to have been, derived. 

2. And then there is in every part of the land a priestly caste, 
who are not simply the depositaries or custodians of these sacred 
books — not merely the sole expounders of their meaning, — ^but 
who are looked on as the living impersonations of that Eternal 
voice which (they believe) uttered the Vedas. This body of 
men have exercised over the whole Hindu community the most 
complete spiritual despotism. 

And, in proportion to their exaltation, has been the religious 
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degradation of the lower classes. Absolute submission of the 

reason and the conscience to the Sacerdotal caste has been exacted I 

I 

and yielded. So long as this was secured, the Brahman was will- 
ing to allow any other points to be conceded. So long as his 
authority was supreme, every opinion might be allowed, eyery 
form of superstition, however abject or debasing, might be tolera- 
ted. Under the influence of this fatal despotism the ^ mystery 
of iniquity ' has worked out, it would seem, its fullest development 
Let one fact suffice — the most sacred temple in India, that of 
Jagann&th at Puri, (to which thousands resort every year from 
all parts of India), has its walls covered with figures and symbols 
of the direst obscenity. 

It is easy to conceive what the effect of this has been on the 
great mass of the people. They believe themselves to be in the 
midst of a system of things which has been going on for millions 
of years. Their future destiny is in the hands of the all-powerful 
" gods upon earth," the wielders of divine authority. To rebel 
against the Brahman, and so bring down his curse upon them, 
would (at any rate, mighty they think) consign them to ages of 
hopeless misery. Their policy, then, is to remain quiet, to live in 
submissrion to their Guru. Accordingly, when the missionary 
addresses the people in the street or baz&r, he frequently hears 
remarks of this kind : " What do I know? Go to the pundits. 
They know all ;" or " It is all very fine, probably, but it was not 
written on my forehead " — ^that is, * Destiny made me a Hindu ; I 
have no right to be anything else.' 

As for the Brahman, he rejects with scorn the notion that one 
not bom on the sacred soil of India should have anything to teach 
him about religion ; and even if he be prevailed on to listen, he 
does not readily see anything attractive in the outlines of Chris- 
tian doctrine. From childhood upward his thoughts have been 
cast in a pantheistic mould. He views himself as a particle of the 
divine essence that has to rise to re-union with deity by means of 
prescribed ritual and mantras and philosophic study. To tell such 
a one of man's state of guilt in the sight of the All-holy God, of 
the necessity of repentance and conversion, of salvation by faith in 
Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, — this is to undeify him, — this 
is to bind him for ever in the bonds of that finite existence, from 
which it has been his great object all along to escape Those 
who know what strong fascination Spinosism has exercised on 
many fine intellects in modem Germany, England, and America, 
will more easily understand what a hindrance this Brahmanism 
must present to the progress of Indian evangelization. 

II. But now let us turn and look at some few points in the 

e^sition and circumstances of the European missionary himself, 
ere, too, we shall find him contending with some- disadvantages 
which did not, I think, beset the primitive Evangelist. The 
things I am about to mention will, pernaps, seem very unimportant. 
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They do not strike the imagination, yet they are serious practical 
diflSculties, and my object is to state facts. 

1. First, as regards the principal instrument of missionary work, 
— ^language. The vernaculars of India differ so widely from those 
of Europe in structure and idiom, that, I suppose, hardly one mis- 
sionary in four (of those who are born and educated in Europe) 
learns to speak and write in them gracefully. This, however, is not 
all. The languages themselves are defective as regards the 
missionary's main purpose. They do not supply him with the 
means of expressing his most important thoughts. 

When St. Paul preached at Corinth or Ephesus, he had an 
instrument ready to his hands in that Hellenistic Greek which had 
taken shape in tiie Septuagint version 200 years before. Now this 

Sreparatory work has had to be done for all the languages of 
forth India within the present century ; indeed, it is still going on. 
To take an instance. When the missionary had to translate the 
Scriptures into Bengali, he found a difficulty even in rendering 
the word " God.'* There was the word ** Brahraf' but this was 
irremediably tainted with pantheistic notions. There was the 
polytheistic ** devatd,^^ which means ** a deity." The primitive 
" Devd" had come to be merely equal to the Latin, " Divns." 
Lastly, there was the term ^^ Ishtvar,'* used by the Vedantist 
when speaking of the Deity as maker and ruler of the visible 
world, but also employed in a reverent way by the people. This 
last, then, was adopted, and is now the established rendering in 
Christian Bengali books for " God." Similarly, conceptions like 
those of righteousness, holiness, humility, charity ; and still more, 
such as those of grace, justification, redemption, salvation; had to 
be provided for either by selecting and appropriating some already 
existing word, or (as rarely as possible) by new formations from 
the Sanscrit. 

2. Another point. Few persons brought up in a temperate 
climate can reside in the plains of India without adopting a mode 
of living which, in some degree, severs them from the natives. 
For five or six months in the year the European must live almost 
under shelter. His food, his clothing, his house arrangements, 
differ from those of the people ; and to the poorer classes, whose 
food is rice and curry, whose clothing is a long cotton towel, and 
whose dwelling is a hut of bamboo and palm leaves, they cannot 
but appear to be expensive, and even luxurious. A word or two 
as to this. 

Severalyears ago a pamphlet was written by a Roman Catholic, 
in which English missionaries were reproachea with having com- 
fortable houses and food; but in an account of the Romish mis- 
sions in South India,* published three years ago, I find a different 
view adopted. It is there recorded (and no one who knows India 

• " Catholic Missions in South India, by Rev, W, Strickland, and T. W. M, Marahall, 
Esq.- 1865. 
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can read sucli a record without deep sympathy), that out of forty- 
three Roman Catholic missionaries, who died at Madura hetween 
the years 1840 and 1863, ten died within a year of their landing 
in India ; twenty-five (more than half) within the first five years ; 
only seven of the whole number had exceeded ten years of resi- 
dence; and only two had exceeded fifteen. The just remark of 
the Romish historian is : '^ This sacrifice of valuable lives must 
continue until the means of the mission are sufficient to supply 
better food to the fathers.'' 

Now just this suitable diet, and nothing more, is what the Eng- 
lish Societies provide. But then, even thus much places the mis- 
sionaries in a somewhat unfavourable position as regards their 
relation to the great bulk of the Hindus, who are miserably poor. 
The missionary may be in the truest sense a '* cross-bearer," one 
who has made great sacrifices of worldly comfort ; but to the poor 
Hindu he seems to be most enviably circumstanced, to be living 
in affluence. I need not point out how very much there is in 
the Gospel message which loses its ethical force when it is pre- 
sented under such conditions, or how artificial the words of the 
preacher are apt to seem, when he calls on the Hindu to ** seek 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness " before all other 
things, — aye, at the cost of all other things. 

3. Then, as to the missionary's belonging to the rulers* com- 
munity. This is far from being clear gain. A large portion of the 
natives, both Hindu and Mussulman, believe there is nothing the 
English Government has more at heart (with a view to perpetuat- 
ing our Mdj) than their Christianization. The overt neutrality of 
our Government in religious matters is looked upon as only a 
subtle policy adopted to conceal its real design. Here, then, is a 
reason for standing aloof from the missionary. Besides, there is a 
wide-spread notion that the foreigner's government has come 
between them and the favour of heaven. Lakahmi (the goddess 
of wealth and fortune) has forsaken the land. Now, even under 
the pagan Roman Government, we know how readily public 
calamities were attributed to the anger of the gods against Chris- 
tians. " Non pluit Deus ; due ad Christianos." How much more, 
then, when the government is itself Christian ! Thus our religion 
has to bear a portion of that heavy invidious burden which every- 
where rests on absolute power. Every famine, or epidemic, or 
inundation, is made by a superstitious people to weigh against us. 
** The English mean certainly to govern well and justly," it is 
said, " but what can be done ? There is now no b&rkdt " — no 
blessing. I remember a very intelligent Bengalis assuring me 
that the best soils do not now produce above one-half what they 
did sixty years ago. 

These, then, are specimens of the actual hindrances which stand 
in the way of the Indian missionary. I mention them that Church- 
men at home may look at what is going on in a more matter-of- 
fact way ; not, as if apologizing for the missionary labourer. He 

s 2 
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looks on these and the like difficulties as part of his appointed lot. 
To surmount them is his vocation. He is content to steer his 
course right onward. He will do what he can ; — though he never 
ceases to regret that the Church at home does not send out more 
men, and better men, to so mighty a work. The hindrances to 
which the missionary is most keenly sensitive are of a totally 
different kind from those I have alluded to. I must needs men- 
tion some of these. 

III. Whilst thousands of educated Hindus have advanced very 
far towards a dispassionate consideration of the claims of Christia- 
nity on their allegiance, and whilst many have yielded themselves 
up to its claims, there are tens, or hundreds, of thousands, who are 
looking out with quick and jealous eyes to detect anything in the 
state of Christendoms, that may be made to weigh against these 
claims. For instance, they reproach Christendom, — 

1. With its past negligence and inaction. " If the Gospel were 
true, if Christ be the one only Saviour, how is it that you allowed 
so many ages to pass away in silence ? " 

2. With its divisions. *' Why do you not first agree among 
yourselves what truth is? How should we be able to decide? " 

3. With the various forms of unbelief that exist inside Chris- 
tendom. It is, indeed, an awful fact that so large a portion of 
English literature at the present moment is precisely such as is 
fitted to prejudice the candid heathen inquirer; — as if the spirit of 
Elyraas the Sorcerer were at work among us " perverting the 
straight ways of the Lord." 

When the missionary stands before the Hindu, and hears 
reproaches like these, then, indeed, *^ the sword enters into his 
souL" 

My time is almost exhausted, and I have yet spoken only 
of hindrances to missionary progress. Yet I have incidentally 
mentioned what is the only answer I purpose giving to the ques- 
tion, " How are these hindrances to be overcome? *' There is no 
other way but this: — the Church must rouse herself to take a 
juster view of the wondrous dignity God has conferred upon her 
in giving her so invaluable an opportunity of evangelizing India. 
I do not know how this can be done, unless we begin by devoting 
a larger space of time to the consideration of the subject. I trust, 
therefore, it will not be thought presumptuous, if I once more 
suggest, (as I have twice before done at meetings of the Congress), 
that one obvious way of securing this first step would be if the 
period between Ascension- Day and Whitsunday, could be held to 
DO more or less set apart to reflection on this great duty, to inter- 
cession for the heathen, Ilnd to supplications that God will be 
pleased to bestow on the home Church a larger amount both of 
zeal and of knowledge. Till something of this kind is done, I see 
no hope of any great improvement. 

But it is said, " We cannot spare the time ; we cannot afford to 
give more either of men or money ; our own wants at home are 
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too pressing." Now, certainlj'-, if there be any who give all their 
available time, money, mental energy, sympathy, and prayers to 
the home Church, we have nothing to say to such beyond this, 
" May grace, mercy, and peace, be with them." Yet it does not 
follow that their view is the right one. 

What, if in the purposes of Uod the Church's fulfilment of her 
Evangelistic duty be the grand test of her faithfulness? 

What, if a cold, heartless, perfunctory discharge of this duty 
entail as its penalty a diminution of power, and prerogative, and 
fruitf ulness in our home work ? For 

'* Ceasing to gire, we cease to haye:— - 
Sach b the law of Xx>Te." 

What, if mission-work be the principal means by which charity 
(the bond of unity) is to be re-invigorated? 

What, if no portion of the Church can attain anything beyond 
a weakly and stunted growth, so long as the mass of our race are 
lying prostrate beneath the tyranny of " the icocr/iofc/odro/occ of the 
darkness of this world?" 

What, if the Church's glory cannot break forth until the whole 
compass of our globe shall have become an altar, upon which shall 
take place *' the oflfering up of the Gentiles, acceptable (to God), 
being sanctified by the Holy Ghost." * 



DISCUSSION. 

The Rev. F. Msybigk : — ^Want of faith, want of zeal, and want of love 
— ^tliese we all know to be, at home and abroad, the great hindrances of 
missionary success. But I do not dwell on these, as we do not come here 
to warm and stir up each others feelings and affections so much as to take 
counsel together, if so be that we may suggest to each other something that 
Diay be of use to our Zion. I only mention these things — want of faith, 
want of zeal, want of love — lest any should think that in dwelling upon 
want of organization — which is the point to which I desire to draw your 
attention — I for a moment ignored or forgot those higher things in conjunc- 
tion with which organization is alone useful, and without which it would 
produce evil instead of good. My Lord Archbishop, I believe that organ- 
ization is at the present moment the crying need of the Church of England 
and Ireland. She is confronted throughout her length and breadth, and at 
every point, by an enemy which is striving and must strive, not only for her 
degradation, but also for her utt.er destruction and absorption. And this 
enemy has the most perfect organization — ^her organization claims the admi- 
ration even of her adversaries ; and we have comparatively no organization 
to set against hers. We trust to the high character of our clergy, to the 
force of truth, to the purity of our doctrine— and thus we give her the 
advantage over us. 

• Bom, XV. 16. 
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For miflsionary success it is plain that we want two things — ^men and 
means. What is the home organization which is required for supplying 
them ? For the supply of men we have St. Augustine's, College, Oan- 
terbury. Thank God that we have St. Augustine's, Ganterbuiy ; and let 
us not forget to offer our thanks for it to men too. We have also a Mis- 
sionary College at Warminster. But what is one, what are two coll^;es 
for training the missionaries of the Church of England and Ireland ? The 
Buddhist and the Brahmin are altogether different from the Hottentot and 
the Australian savage ; and the missionaries who have to deal with them 
should be trained differently. It is not too much to say that we ought to 
have a University of such Colleges ; not, perhaps, such a University as we 
have had in Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin , and which we may retain still 
if we will exert ourselves to preserve for our children the inheritance which 
we have received from our fathers — but a University consisting of many 
colleges locally separated, but combining together for common examinations. 

I pass on to the supply of means. More and more, whether we wish it 
or no, we are being driven back upon primitive principles. In Capetown 
first, in Ireland, perhaps, second, and in England third, we are being com- 
pelled to fall back, not only on the primitive faith, which is the faith of 
the Church of England and Ireland, but also on the primitive constitution 
of the Church as the model which we must follow. Now, the most cha- 
racteristic feature of the primitive Church is not the parish, of which we 
have heard a good deal to-day, but the Diocese, I beUeve that in every 
diocese in England and Ireland there is an enormous fund of latent power 
which it needs only the finger of the Bishop to evoke. There are clei^gy 
and laity willing to spend and to be spent in the cause of Christ and His 
Church, if they are called upon by their Bishop to come to his help. They 
will not stand forward otherwise. Whether it be from pride or whether it 
be, as I believe, from a proper self-respect and modesty, they will not pot 
themselves before their equals in position unless they are summoned ; but 
let them be so summoned and they will gladly come. There are some 
dioceses in which this is done. Have we not here to-day one who, when- 
ever there is anything wise or good or loving or largehearted to do, i.s the 
first to do it ? But I venture to say that it might be done universally. Why 
should there not be an organized body in every diocese to advance the 
cause of Missions ? I desire to speak with unfeigned respect of the gentle- 
men who, having been themselves missionaries, come as deputations to our 
parishes to advocate the missionary cause. I bow before them as men who 
have been engaged in the battle-field of the Church abroad, and I have 
often listened to them with admiration of the power with which they por- 
tray what they have seen and heard But it is the case the God has not 
given the gift of speech to all ; and if at any time deputations are sent 
without that power, great mischief is done to the cause of Missions in the 
parish. The parishioners will not come to the next yearly gathering, and 
thus meetings turn out failures in attendance and in results. This, I 
believe, might be remedied if the Bishop in each diocese would call tf^Uier 
those of his clergy and laity who are able and willing to speak on mission- 
ary objects, and form them into a Diocesan Missionary Board, the members 
of which should undertake to attend a certain number of meetings or preach 
a certain number of sermons in different parts of the diocese during each 
year. The secretary of this board might well employ himself in making 
a selection of missionary publications and books to be placed in the diocesan 
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depot of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, or of the National 
Society. A Miiisionaiy Library of this nature ought, I think, to exist in 
every dioceee. 

I pass on to the foreign field. Here, too, let me first state plainly, that 
I liiay not be misconstraed, that I believe that the one constraining power 
which will ever bring the heathen into the fold of Christ's Church is the 
simple preaching to them of Christ. I mean this — I have already pointed 
oat the difference between the Buddhist and the Australian savage, but 
there is one feeling which all the children of men have in common. There 
is a sense of want, a yearning after something higher, a desire to be lifted 
up out of ourselves, above poor humanity, to something nobler and purer. 
To this common sentiment the missionary may ever and everywhere appeal, 
and if he shows that One has come to heal the woes, to soothe the sufferings, 
and to elevate the condition of mankind, he will get a listening, and will 
effect more than by putting forward doctrine, precepts, and histories, how- 
ever true and excellent, the time for which has not yet come. To the indi- 
vidual, then, the missionary must simply preach Christ and the Gospel of 
Hope, the hope of resurrection to eternal life and everlasting happiness in a 
better world than this. But when the first converts have been made, we 
have need at once of organisation, lest these converts should fall away 
again. If the Mission was not originally constituted in its perfect shape^^ 
that is, with Bishop, Priests, Deacons, and lay workers, the diocese must 
be at once formed, and as soon as possible the diocese must be subdivided 
into many dioceses, and the dioceses must be formed into a province, and 
the Diocesan Synod and the Provincial Synod must be brought into exist- 
ence. Thus the Church will be organised ; and in accordance with the 
excellence of its organisation ^11 be its missionary success. 

I have said, my Lord Archbishop, that one great hindrance to Missions 
at home and abroad is our want of organisation, and I have urged that this 
want of organisation may be supplied by more missionary colleges for 
training men, by a Diocesan Board of Missions and a Missionary Library 
for providing means at home, and by establishing abroad, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, the diocese, the province, the Diocesan Synod, the 
Provincial Synod, and the fuU. machinery of the Church. But I have 
reminded myself and you who hear me that no organisation, no machineiy is 
of any advantage except so far as it serves to bring home to the individual 
soul Christ and salvation by Christ. 
The Very Rev. Huob M*Neilb, D. D., {Dean of Ripov^ : — 
The progress of missions ; the success of our fisheries ; the strain 
upon our nets. My lord I know not what the feelings of others may 
be, but I must say for myself that there hang still about my heart 
the echoes of the Dean of Cork's sermon, which I venture to call a cataract 
of power and beauty, carrying down all opposition in the torrent of its 
eloquence, and captivating every sensitive heart by its sparkling illustrations. 
Tou have had to day set before you different views of this work of the 
mission field, both at home and abroad. The hindrances to the work 
abroad have been only slightly touched upon, except in one instance. The 
climate, the language, the inveterate prejudices of caste, the low type of 
civilization to be found among many tribes of the races with whom we 
Have to deal — these are hindrances abroad. But I would rather turn my 
attention to the ^* home '' hindrances, and they are various. Amongst 
these hindrances at home are, with the illiterate, indifference and preoocu* 
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pation in worldly pleasures and pursuits ; and amongst those who think 
uncertainly as to what the message is that is to be delivered arising &om 
uncertainty among ourselves as to what the message is which we h&To to 
deliver ; and very especially an opinion largely spread and vigorously main- 
tained by many of the members of our own Church, and that in defiance 
of the plainest language of the Church, that instead of holding those to be 
accursed who presume to say, we are to hold those, in a peculiar maimer, 
charitable and benevolent who glory in saying, that ' every man may be 
saved by the law or the sect which he professes, so that he takes heed to 
frame his life according to that law and the light which is in him by nature." 
Are not the plain words of the Church in complete antagonism to our 
natural feelings on this point, and are we not brought to the alternative of 
either sacrificing our feelings upon the altar of God's infallible Word, <v 
of elevating our feelings into our guides and so turning our backs on the 
light of that awful revelation ? But I think there are other causea 
which have operated for the hindrance of missions, and I will venture to 
say that one of the chief of them — ^and that which goes farthest baok, 
even further than what is called primitive antiquity — ^is that it is sup- 
posed that the great commission given on the mountain of Galilee was 
given to the Apostles of Christ alone, and that the continuance of it is to 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons of the Church alone. This has been the 
ground work of the opposition to a lay agency, long maintained by many of 
high position in our Church. It is true that of late years we have deter- 
mined in favour of lay agency, but still there is a feeling that lay 
agents are only indirectly engaged in this work, and that they should be 
under the authority of the clergy of the various localities in which tiiej 
work. 

My lord, my conviction is that not the clergy alone but the whole Church 
of Christ are a Royal Commission, acting under the immediate authority of 
the King of kings and Lord of lords — ^that not the clergy alone but the 
whole Church is a divinely constituted missionary society. For to whom, 
may I ask, was that commission addressed ? And in order to answer that 
question I am not ashamed, my lord, to refer to what we should never leave 
aside, as it is the only reliable authority — the Sacred record itself. We all 
know that that commission is recorded in the last chapter of the Gospel by 
St. Matthew. At the 16th verse of that chapter our attention is directed 
to the eleven disciples, and apparently limited to them, as if they and none 
but they, had gone into Grallilee by appointment. But the next veise 
][>resents a difficulty, 17th. Some doubted ! Some of whom ? On a previous 

* occasion, before any of them left Jerusalem, the only doubter among the 
eleven was Thomas, and his doubts had been dispelled, so that he as well 
as the other ten, worshipped Jesus as his Lord and his God. It is diffi- 
cult to beUeve that after that any of the eleven doubted. But if they weie 
not the only persons present ; if others as well as the eleven had been 
summoned to Galilee to see the risen Saviour, then the true reading would 
be, when the eleven saw Him they worshipped Him, but some who saw 
Him at the same time doubted. We seem forced to this by the words 
themselves. For if we limit our attention to the eleven, and suppose them 
the only persons present, then we have the contradictory statement concerning 
some of them, that they worshipped Him, and yet at the same time doubted. 

Have we^ then, any other Scriptural ground for supposing that there were 

• other persons present ? Let us see. 
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We know'tliat Jesus showed Himself on several occasions after his resur- 
rection. The chief of these, the one among them for which the greatest 
preparations were made, and to which invitations were given or sent, was 
the one which occurred in Gralilee. Of this the Saviour Himself had spoken 
before His death, Matt. xxvi. 31, 32. Of this the angels and again the 
Saviour Himself spake to the women, Matt, xzviii. 5-10. Here is a special 
direction to E.%9 brethren to go into Galilee, and a provision that they should 
see Him. Who He meant by His brethren may be gathered from Mark iiL 
31—35. From this we seem justified in concluding, that not the eleven 
disciples only, but all His faithful followers were summoned to this great 
meeting wit^ Him in Galilee. 

In connection with this, we turn to St. Paul's enumeration of the 
Saviour's appearances after His resurrection, 1 Oor. xv. 4-9. Five hundred 
brethren at once ! The evidence is strong that this refers to the great 
aaaembly in Galilee. 

Dean Alford in loco, says — '< Demonstrably this was not understood as 
spoken to the Apostles only, but to aU the brethren.'' On the words, 
« some doubted," Bishop Porteus says — '' It cannot be wondered that 
among the great number of persons who saw Jesus, there should be some 
who, like the disciples mentioned by St. Luke, '* believed not for joy, and 
wondered ; or who, like St. Thomas, would not believe unless they touched 
the body of Jesus and thrust their hands into his side." 

To aJl these the words were addressed. The Commission was self- 
propagative. Te, my disciples, go and make disciples everywhere in all 
the world, and in this way, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the JBLoly Ghost, and teaching them. 

To this view of the Commission agree the words of the narrative that 
followed. On the day of Pentecost, three thousand persons were baptized. 
By whom ? we may fairly ask ; and, surely, not by the apostles alone, we 
may fairly answer. Three thousand by twelve men ! Two hundred and 
fifty by each in one afternoon ! I do not believe it. 

And when Cornelius and his household were called, by whom were they 
baptized ? not by Peter, for it is written that Peter commanded them to be 
baptized ; not by any other Apostle, for there was no other Apostle at 
Cesarea at the time. Certain brethren, however, had accompanied him from 
Joppa, and by them, doubtless, the Gentile converts were baptized. 

In the matter of preaching the Word, the narrative is clear and precise. 
In the persecution against the Church at Jerusalem, aU the brethren were 
scattered abroad except the Apostles ; and they that were scattered abroad 
went everywhere preaching the word. Acts, viii 1-4. 

I do not forget the separation and appointment of a Christian ministry 
by the laying on of hands and prayer ; neither do I for a moment dis- 
parage the wisdom manifested, or the order and decency and r^ularity 
attained, by limiting to them, as a general rule, the offices of bapti^g and 
teaching. But as this limitation is a matter of order and expediency, it 
may, in extreme cases, be dispensed with. In extreme cases, lay-baptism 
has ever been recognized, even when performed by a woman. 

The Bev. Hekbt Rowley. — Having been placed fourth on the list, I 
find it somewhat difficult to avoid ground that is not already occupied. 
There are, however, three hindrances to the progress of Missions which do 
not seem to have received the special notice which they deserve. 

L Want of faith in the Church as a divine institution, which alone 
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possesses the power to raise our fallen hamanity and to quickeii it into 
spiritaal life. 

II. Our defective method of oonduoting missionary operations. 

III. The defective principle upon which our Missionary Societiee is 
based. 

A few words on each of these subjects — First, then, want of faith in the 
nature and office of the Church really constitutes a master hindrance to the 
progress of Missions. It is not confined to the educated few ; it inflaencea 
the uneducated many. It not only comes to us in the guise of highest 
intellectual culture and in the name of a carefully elaborated and well- 
founded science, but in one form or another it is very popular with, oixr 
commercial and handicraft men. The atmosphere of our sodal life is 
poisoned with the miasm of an unbelief which leads men to subordinate the 
dogmatic teaching of the Church to the dictates of reason and conseienoe, 
and which would degrade the Church to the level of a mere human instita- 
tion, and her ministers to a sort of moral police. 

Rationalistic schemes for the reformation of mankind, by the agencies of 
secular civilization, which can only clothe falsehood and vice in a new 
armour, find more favour among the multitudes of our large towna and 
cities than the Missions of the Church. The Missionary Society, its 
placards, its platforms and its publications, have lost savour. Save among 
the simple souls in agricultural districts, and the few faithful that are, God 
be thanked 1 to be met everywhere, there is no subject which possesses ao 
little interest for the generality of men as the Missions of the Church. 
They may give what they have accustomed themselves to give if they 
happen to be at Church when a Mission sermon is preached, because there 
are not many under such circumstances who have the courage to do other- 
wise, but how few have faith in the work to which their gifts are devoted. 
They may flock to hear some great master of eloquence plead the cause of 
Missions, but as soon as he ceases to plead, their interest subsides. The 
fact is, through loss of faith in the true nature and office of the Church, an 
almost general apathy prevails with regard to her Mission work ; and we 
can only remove this great hindrance to the progress of Missions, by making 
our faith in the divine character and supernatural office of the Church more 
radiant in our lives. We must not only believe and teach that the Church 
is instinct with supernatural life, that she does wield the powers of the 
world to come, and that she is the only authorized agent for communicating 
to man those great spiritual blessings which Christ hath obtained for us in 
the manger of Bethlehem and on the cross of Calvary, but we must prove 
it — prove it by those grand self-si^rifices of faith which accomplished ao 
much for Christ in days gon^ by, and which now-a-days can never be so 
well exhibited as in work among the heathen. It is only by faith, and the 
triumphs which an uncalculating, enthusiastic faith ever insures, that we 
can hope to be victorious in that great conflict which now prevails between 
the natural and the supernatural, that we can hope to overcome the greatest 
hindrance in modem times to the progress of Missions — want of faith in 
the true character and office of the Church. 

The second hindrance which I have indicated is — 

Our defective method of conducting Missionary operations. 

This hindrance, be it said, refers almost exclusively to the work of oar 
Church in the colonies ; for despite the difficulties which may at this moment 
beset it, the position which the Colonial Church occupies in Ghristendom 
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is a proof that our Missions to our brethren in the colonies have been most 
BnooessfuL But we hare not this same satisfaction with regard fco the 
resnlts of our Missions to the heathen. 

I have no sympathy with those who say that our Missions to the heathen 
hftTe prored a failure. I think no one can make such an assertion who is 
not most ignorant of what has been done, or, sadder still, most perverse. 
The faith which has manifested itself in noble offerings of money for the 
cause of Missions, and the zeal and devotion of our Missionaries have not 
been in vain. Much has been done of which we know, and much, I believe, 
has been done of which we shaU never know until that day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed. Tet when we contrast the success which 
attended upon the early efforts of the Church — and we have no right to 
take a lower standard — ^with the results of our own attempts to extend the 
kingdom of God amongst the heathen, I am not surprised that there should 
exist, even amongst those who know, and are inclined to take a favourable 
view of what has been done, a wide-spread conviction that, compared with 
the opportunities we have had, the money we have spent, and the exertions 
we have made, our success has been very inadequate. I sympathise with 
that conviction, and 1 attribute our want of adequate success in the Mission 
field to our defective method of conducting Mission work. 

We have not clearly realized what we have to do, and the means we have 
of doing it. We have not sufficiently studied the habits, the tone of mind, 
and the national and religious feelings of the various heathen races amongst 
whom we have laboured. We have treated them as though they were aU 
alike in characteristics and requirements. We have regarded them too 
much from our own standing-point, and as though they had the same ante- 
cedents and capacities as ourselves. We have overlooked or failed to make 
use of the wonderful affinities which Christianity presents to much that 
they already believe and practice. We have presented Christianity to them 
as a theological word system, instead of a spiritual life system. We have 
put forth the word of man as a means of grace, instead of the sacraments 
of the Church. And in our methods of operation we have adopted those 
suited to the nineteenth century of Christianity, rather than those which 
were so powerfu] for good with our Celtic and Saxon ancestors, and which 
the experience of past ages has shown to be best adapted to the circum^ 
stances of the heathen everywhere. [Nothing, indeed, can be more calcu- 
lated to end in disappoiutment than the way in which we have employed 
many of our missionaries. They have not only been ill prepared and badly 
trained for their work, but we have sent them forth, hampered by the dis- 
tracting claims of a wife and young family, to struggle single-handed in the 
Mission field. The only wonder is that wii-ii such an agency we have accom- 
plished what we have]. 

If we would achieve any really great and lasting success we must take 
a more liberal view of the work we have to do, and proceed upon wiser 
methods. Our missionaries must not only be rooted and grounded in the 
faith, but they must be prepared for the special work which they have to 
do. They must be made to understand that to Chiistianize is no simple 
matter of Bible teaching — indispensably necessary though I admit such 
teaching to be ; that Christianity is conservative of all that is good where- 
ever found ; that it is not inconsistent with its precepts and the practice of 
the Church in the days when it was most triumphant, to make use of and 
employ in God's service any custom or belief among the heathen that is not 
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essentially evil ; and, above all, we must have a revival of mimionaiy 
brotherhoods. I do not say that we should resuscitate the old monastic 
system ; it would be most unwise to do so, even if it were possible. What 
we need is a missionary brotherhood system which shall be consistent with 
the spirit of our Church and the wants of the age. We want Christ-loving 
men who will live in community, who will not remain on the outskirts, but 
will penetrate the heart of heathendom ; who will work with, not apart 
from the bishops of the diocese on heathen people to whom they are sent ; 
who&e houses shall be garrisons of faith and Chrbtian charity, and, where 
needed, centres of civilization also ; and who, by the dignity, the frequency, 
and the regularity of their acts of worship, and devout use of the sacra- 
ments, shaU attract the attention, of the heathen, impress them witii the 
absolute necessity of worship, and appeal to their imagination. For sacra- 
ments, being mysteries, while they bespeak the present power of (rod, leave 
the manner of their operation indefinite, and do, while imparting spiritual 
life, seize upon the imagination and enlist it in the service of God, by lift- 
ing it up to the contemplation of our Great High Priest in heaven, who 
thus works through His earthly priesthood. 

And until this, or something akin to this be done, though we may not 
have to complain of utter failure, I fear we shall not be able to tell of a 
great success. 

The third hindrance relates to 

The defective principle upon which our Missionary Societies are based. 

I yield to none in reverence and affection for those great societies whicb 
have undertaken the Mission work of our Church. They took up that 
work when the Church in her official capacity was unable or disinclined to 
do so. What we have done for Christ in foreign lands, whether it be 
among our brethren in the Colonies or amongst the heathen, has been 
acoompHshed mainly through their agency ; and he would indeed be a 
thankless man, and unworthy of the name of Christian, who did not say 
from his heart, God be thanked for these Societies ! Yet, while I freely and 
gratefully acknowledge the good they have done, I cannot but think that 
the expensive machinery which they necessitate, the imsatisfactory means 
which they are obliged to employ to raise funds, the tendency which they 
have to perpetuate and to bring before the public associated with Mission 
work, the unhappy feeling which too often prevails between the different 
schools of theology in our Church ; the narrow and rigid course of action 
to which they are compelled on the Mission field ; the petty, and still more 
expensive organizations, in the shape of special Missions, which they thus 
provoke ; and the great dislike which many of our best men have to enter 
the service of Societies which, though they may be doing Church work, are 
not the Church, — constitute, in my mind, a hindrance to the progreaa of 
Missions for which no past success, no present zeal, no perfection of manage- 
ment can sufficiently compensate. 

We shall never be able to raise, in an unobjectionable manner, the funds 
necessary for our Mission work, never be able to evoke the teal Missionary 
spirit of the Church, or give due effect to that spirit which is already called 
forth, until the Church, as the Church, becomes responsible for her own 
Missionary operations ; until the varioos voluntary associations for Mission 
purposes be substituted by a Board of Missions which shall truly represent 
our Church in its l^lissionary aspect, and shall speak and act with that 
authority which no Voluntary Association, however admirable, can daimi 
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EVENING MEETING, i9th SEPTEMBER. 

mS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT 7 O'CLOCK, P.M. 

THE RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE 

IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The Rev. Professor Plumptre sent the following Paper : — * 

1. The form in which this question is brought before us to-day 
frees it at once from many of the topics that tend to bitterness 
and irritation. We are not called upon to discuss the history of 
Educational experiments in England or in Ireland. The controver- 
sies to which those experiments have given rise, the conduct of 
the Educational Committee of the Privy Council, the various 
phases of its negotiations with the National Society, or its corre- 
spondence about the Conscience Clause, the faults on either side 
which have hindered the success of mixed schools in which the 
children of Romanists and Protestants should be taught the Chris- 
tianity which they hold in common ; — these do not come within the 
scope of the present paper. I do not say that they can be absent 
altogether from our thoughts, or that one who ^els the risk of 
being merely speculative in a matter especially practical, can 
afford to disregard the '* philosophy" which " teaches oy examples." 
Those transactions of the past have probably left some definite 
impressions on the minds of most of us. What 1 note now is that we 
are invited to approach the question from the other side ; to check 
those impressions by an appeal to principles; to rise out of an 
atmosphere of invective, declamation, insinuation, tlie subject 
matter of which is supplied by the words and acts of individual 
men into the serener region of a generalised inquiry. 

2. That the generality which thus belongs to the discussion may 
not lead us into vagueness, it will be well to look for a moment to 
the words with which we have to deal — State, Church, Education, 
(a) I find, then, in the first of those terms that which is at any 
time the de facto representative of the will of a national society 
in legislation and in action. That representative may be an absolute 
monarch, or an elected president, or a parliament and a ministry. 
And the State is more or less perfect according as this representa- 

♦ Professor Plamptre*8 Paper was to have been read by the Kev. F. W. Farrar, bnt the 
Chairman having been informed at the opening of the Session that it was contrary to the pre- 
cedent of Congrov that Papers should be read by proxy, expressed his regret at Professor 
Plamptre*s absence, and mied that the Paper shoald, according to supposed precedent, be 
emitted. His Grace explained his misconception before the reading of Sir Joseph Napier^s 
^aper at the Morning Session of October 2nd. Professor Plomptre's Paper. is, therefore, by 
his kind pennisnon inserted in its own plsee, as above. 
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tion is more or less a reality. If its action is against the will of 
the nation the condition of things is abnormal, and a reyolution is 
not far off. And the State exists, therefore, that it may develop 
the national society as auchy — may look to its being and well- 
being, — may restram the wills of individual men as far as their 
action is incompatible with either. It seeks to repress crime and 

1)auperism as fatal to national excellence, destnictive, sooner or 
ater, of national existence. It contemplates men as members of 
a visible Society standing to each other in relations that imply 
duties. It would be a misconception of its nature to say that it 
aims only at material prosperity. It is true to say that it deals 
with men as citizens, not as worshippers ; as members of an earthly, 
not of a heavenly polity, as moral, not as spiritual beings. It 
punishes evil acts not as sins, but as crimes. 

(b) Whatever definition of the word Church we take as our 
starting point (and I am quite content to accept that of the nine- 
teenth Article), we find that its characteristics are partly independ- 
ent of, partly complementary to those of the State. The " con- 
gregation of faithiul men " may, or may not be, co-extensive -with 
the nation. There may be many Societies answering to the defini- 
tion with more or less completeness, but the bond which unites its 
members to each other is altogether different. The Church exists 
to testify that its members have another calling than that of citi- 
zens ; that they belong to a higher, wider, more universal Kingdom. 
A common &ith in a common Lord, the recognition of saper- 
natural facts as the ground of new relations, and therefore of new 
duties, the witness borne by rites and ordinances to the truth of an 
Eternal Life as the only life worth living for, and as placed within 
man's reach by an act of Divine goodness ; these are of the essence 
of its being. But this ecclesia is also a visible Society, in the 
world though not of it, and like all such Societies has an organiz- 
ation. It is represented by bodies of men, or by individuals acting 
with a delegated authority. If they are true to their position as 
members of a Church, they must, as such, work towards the ends 
for which the Church exists, seek to lead men to the truth to which 
it bears its witness, and to fashion them as members of a polity 
which here is militant and imperfect, and can attain to its com- 
pleteness only in the Life that is eternal, If they are, as indi- 
vidual men, members of a State also, they may recognize that 
position too as divinely constituted, but they have to distinguish 
even where they do not divide. 

3. Lastly, (c) by Education we can, I think, understand nothing 
less than that process by which the child is trained and fashioned as 
a member of both these Societies, to live as a citizen of both king- 
doms, the seen and the unseen, the temporal and the eternal. It 
implies, therefore, the development of all faculties that are wanted 
for his work as belonging to the nation — his instruction in such 
knowledge as may liave a direct value in itself, or serve to sharpen 
the powers which are called into play in the act of acquiring it, — 
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skill of hands and strength of limbs, so far as they come under 
the control of human instrumentality. It implies, also, unless the 
education is to be one-sided and incomplete, the formation of the 
character of a good citizen, the cultivation of habits of order, self- 
restraint, obedience, prudence. An education which ended in 
imparting knowledge or developing faculties would be imperfect, 
even from the State s point or view. But the members of the 
spiritual Society must look even on that which satisfies the 
State's ideal as incomplete. It is good as far as it goes. Every 
step that has been taken from ignorance to knowledge, from 
weakness to power, from the life oi brute-passion to one of self- 
restraint, from mere brute strength to skill, is in the right direction. 
But beyond this there lies the education of the child for eternity 
as well as for time — instruction in truths supematurally revealed 
as well as in the laws and phaenomena of nature, in the history of 
God's dealings with mankind, and in the conditions of acceptance 
with Him. And inasmuch as the same man may be at once a 
Christian and a citizen ; and the relations which belong to him 
in the former character, at least affect those which belong to him 
in the latter, the Church may seek, must seek to exercise its influ- 
ence overthe whole education of its children. Faculties must be 
developed as gifts for the use of which it is responsible. Duties 
must be based upon a firmer ground than that of merely pruden- 
tial morality. The life of the citizen must be ennobled by its 
subordination to the life of the heir of the kingdom of heaven ; our 
duty towards our neighbour seen in the light of our duty towards 
God. 

4. The State, then, looking to the ends for which it exists, is 
bound to see that the education which is needed for the attainment 
of that end is within the reach of all its members. If ignorance be 
productive of crime and pauperism, it is justified in removing that 
cause of evil, even at the cost of some interference with indi- 
vidual freedom. If skilled labour be less serviceable than unskilled 
in the increase of a nation's wealth, it is justified in demanding of 
all who share its protection a certain minimum of skill. It may 
treat the neglect of parents to provide that education for their 
children (where they have the power) as not only a sin but a 
crime, to be punished like other crimes, by imprisonment or fines. 
It may restrain the premature employment of the young before 
their education is completed, or compel those who employ them to 
provide for their instruction. It may apply a part of the national 
revenue in bringing its education to the doors of those who are 
unable to provide it for themselves, or may sanction the imposi- 
tion of local taxes for the same purpose. It may legitimately claim 
and exercise any amount of inspection and control, where an edu- 
cation is given which the State does not originate, in order to 
ensure the fulfilment of conditions which it regards as indispens- 
able. The right of the State to make education compulsory, to 
levy an education rate, general or local, to appoint inspectors for 
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every school in the country, private or public, endowed or unen- 
dowed, to make the very function of teaching dependent upon 
evidence that satisfies its oiBcers as to the competency of the 
teacher, takes its place with the other primary rights of the 
national Society. It has an almost axiomatic character. It most 
be accepted as soon as it is stated, unless we are prepared to main- 
tain a doctrine as to the rights of men, and the freedom of the 
individual will, which would land us in anarchy and lawlessness. 
The extentto which the rightshould be exercised — when i^is fitting 
to assert it to the uttermost — when it becomes irritating, vexatious 
and oppressive, is a question of expediency and degree. It is 
always wise to keep the assertion of a right in the back-CTound as 
a reserve force, and to accept, as far as may be, the results which 
it is intended to bring about, when they come as the fruit of 
men's free activity. But the principle that the education of 
children, rich and poor, is a thing too important to the well-being, 
and even to the existence of the State, to be left to the selfishness 
or short-sightedness of parents, or to the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand, competition, and free-trade, — this is, I think, incon- 
trovertible. It seems a truth which can only be called in question 
by a revolutionary fanaticism, or by the blindness that mistakes 
the chaos it has lived in for a cosmos which it is sacrilege to touch. 
5. But the Church— every Christian Society which calls itself 
by that name, as well as that which we recognize as having a higher 
claim than others — has also a duty and a right in this matter. 
Accepting the State as an ordinance of God, and therefore, its 
work in educating men to keep the laws, as well as in executing 
judgment on violations of it, as clothed with a Divine authority, it 
may yet claim for its ministers and representatives a share in the 
work of education. It may not thwart the State's work, but it has 
to go beyond it, and to fill up that which lacks. It must impress 
on its members the duty of seeing that their children have a higher 
education than that wmch satisfies the conditions of the State. It 
must make the foundation and support of schools for that higher 
education, one of the good works which it sets before its mem- 
bers. In those schools it is bound to bear its witness to what it holds 
as the truth in things pertaining unto God, and to offer instruc- 
tion in that truth to all who come. And seeing (1) that it holds 
that good Christians should be also good citizens, and believes 
that it can train them to be such in a higher degree than the 
State itself, because it supplies stronger motives ana higher sanc- 
tions, and (2) that it is not feasible that children should go to one 
school for religious, and to another for secular instruction, it may 
rightly offer to do the State's work in education as well as its own, 
and claims the assistance of the State in so doing. The latter has, 
in its turn, a right to require that all in whose education the State 
is interested have access to it — that the work, regarded from its 
own point of view, is done efficiently. It cannot leave the schools 
which it assists altogether in the hands of religious teachers, how- 
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ever devout or zealous. It may make its payment in aid depenc^eld 
on the qualifications of teachers, or the reports of Inspectors,^sg 
the tenure of the building, and the provisions for the manageme^s 
of the schools. It has no right to interfere with the religiodf 
element of the schools — ^that which makes it precious in the eyea 
of those who maintain it, unless it is forced to the conclusion that 
that religious element is dangerous to its own existence, or is 
allowed to exclude from the school those for whom the State is 
bound to provide instruction. 

6. We can imagine a state of things in which the conditions of 
the problem would be tolerable simply. An imperial system in 
which the ruler can say, " L'etat, c^est Tnoi,^ and impose his own 
creed, or his own system of education upon all his subjects — a 
nation united in its faith, so that Church and State, tho^gh dif- 
ferent in idea, are yet, as regards their members, identical Societies 
— ^these would present but few difficulties. In the former case 
churches and scnools alike are but parts of a State machinery. In 
the latter all the State has to do, is to supply, in its corporate cha- 
racter, what is wanting in the voluntary exertions of its individual 
members ; to found schools where none are founded ; to supply the 
inspection and control which require a central organization. 

7. What we of the United Kingdom have to deal with is, as we 
all know, very different The State, though monarchical in form, 
and still retaining a powerful aristocratic element, is yet dominated 
by the assembly which is elected by the great body of the people. 
And that people, while inheriting a system in which the State nas 
given a sanction, more or less protective, to one religious Society 
above all others (though not to the same Society, be it remem- 
bered, in Scotland as in England) is no longer united. In England 
the Church of the State represents about one half of the popula- 
tion, and has no one rival body to compete with it in numbers and 
organization. It retains, by the law of historical continuity, which 
is still recognized, because theory is not as yet in flagrant contra- 
diction to reality, its prescriptive privileges. But side by side with 
it there are numerous religious communities, claiming the right 
to educate their children, and the assistance of the State in domg 
so; and in Ireland it represents but one-eighth of a population 
which has neither part nor lot in it, and which it has vainly sought 
to win, which is not split up, as in England, into a multitude of 
sects, but presents the spectacle of another religious Society united 
and organized, embracing six-sevenths of the remainder. 

8. The old Church-and-State theory was that, even in such cir- 
cumstances it was the duty and the right of the State (of the 
governing body, i. e., for tne time beingV to make its choice and 
stick to It; to select the religious society, which it held to be 
clothed with a Divine authority, or selected as most adapted to its 
own purposes; to help that, and none but that, in the work of 
educating the people — so to identify itself with that Society as to 
refuse any share in the government of the nation to the members 
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^ ^ Nr might be " reUigiones liciicB" but they were 

^ ^^ ^That theory, as regards the exclusion of dis- 

7 9f» ^al activity, was abandoned by successive stages, 

f^^ see that it was at once unreal and unjust in the 

/^ yfest and Corporation Acts, in Roman Catholic Eman- 

y^ admission of Jews to Parliament. It was felt, and I 
yUly, that if the choice were that of a minority, whether 
A^ereign or of an aristocracy, or of the middle classes, it 
>6ply tyrannical that it should exercise this control over the 
/^f the majority; that even if it were the majority that chose, 
Jy were carrying their rights as such beyond their legitimate 
m-ovince, because beyond the limits of what was necessary for the 
being and the well-being of the State as such. The renunciation of 
the old theory was not a denial of the principle that statesmen as 
such must act in matters of religion according to their conscience, 
but a recognition by their conscience, almost for the first time, of 
the great commandment, that we should " do to others as we would 
that they should do to us." When, in 1834, the State first entered 
on the work of connecting itself with National Education, men 
who have since been foremost among liberal statesmen and divines,* 
resisted the whole scheme as the abandonment of the old Church- 
and-State theory there also. They would have limited the assist- 
ance given by the State to schools that were connected with the 
Established Church. They shrank with almost equal horror from 
the thought of helping all religious denominations alike, and from 
that of purely non-reli^ious schools established and supported by 
the State. Theoretical philosophers, doctrinaire politicians, look- 
ing only by the attainment of the State of its own ends, would have 
forced that second course upon it, as cutting the knot which it 
was difiicult to untie. " Let us have useful knowledge at any 
rate," was their demand. *^ Religious knowledge we can leave to 
take its chance." 

9. Happily in this, as in so many other instances, the national 
tendency to compromises led Parliament to a wiser and better 
choice. Resigning the task of deciding between the conflicting 
claims of rival religious societies, it decided, that its own work was 
better done in combination with that which was their special aim; 
that it would have been an almost insane unwisdom not to utilise 
and organise the voluntary activity, which had already done so 
mucL It was clear that it might do this on one of two sys- 
tems. (1). It might, keeping in view the importance of a religious 
element, decide on taking the ground of oelief common to all 
Christian Societies as its standard of teaching, and require the 
societies which it helped, to limit themselves to that minimised 
belief. The idea had in it much to fascinate benevolent and prac- 
tical minds. The experiment of " common schools,*' in which 

* Compare the memorable Edaoation Debate on Lord Stanlej*! motion, and in partieiiler 
Mr. Gladstone*! apeech in Jane, 1889. 
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Roman Catholics and Protestants were to be taught what they held 
in common, was tried, amid many difficulties, and with a success 
which I am not called on to discuss, in this country. But it is 
dear that the experiment implies a re-assumption by the State of 
a function which it has abdicated, and under conditions infinitely 
more difficult and delicate. It has not only to decide what society 
holds the largest measure of religious truth, but to determine what 
is true or false, essential or non-essential in the creed of each. 
Granting that such a system may be feasible, by common consent, 
between two communities not very widely divergent in their faith, 
it is clear that the more we enlarge the range of operations, the 
smaller becomes the portion of truth common to all, the less satis- 
factory therefore to each. It is simply tyrannical to require that 
a Church should not teach the children of its own members what 
it holds to be essential ; to restrain Romanists, e.g., within the limits 
of what they hold in common with Socinians. Such a system, more- 
over, is sure to lead to endless disputes, whether the prescribed 
limits have been transgressed in oral teaching or in the choice of 
text books — sure to glide at last into the predominance of the 
strongest party. (2). There remains the other alternative, in what 
-we have learned to call the " denominational " system. To give 
freely to all religious societies whose belief is compatible with the 
well-being of the State, that they may teach that belief to all who 
are willing to learn — has been the policy of the State, and it is, I 
believe, a wise and just policy. It seems an equitable rule, equi- 
table as far as the societies are concerned, to apportion the aid so 
^ven, according to the amount voluntarily raised by each. And, 
if the State has surrendered its claim to be an arbiter of religious 
truth as suck, it ought not to refuse that aid to schools which do 
not profess to teach any religious truth at all, but only to train 
the powers and impart the knowledge which the State requires 
for tne attainment of its ends. It is justified in assisting secular 
as well as sectarian schools. 

10. But this system too may fail to meet the Staters wants. It 
may leave whole districts without any schools at all. It may leave 
others with access only to schools, the religious teaching of which 
many parents cannot accept for their children without violence to 
their conscience. What in that case are its functions and its duty? 
I own that the answer seems to me a very clear and plain one. It 
is bound by the conditions of its existence not to leave its children 
to grow up in ignorance and barbarism. It is bound to say, in 
the first case, to the districts thus conspicuous for their neglect, **If 
you do not undertake this work, we must do it for you.^ If your 
religious societies do not help us in it, we must do it without 
them. We must tax you for tne maintenance of a school, which 
you may, if a given majority are agreed, connect with any one of 
them, so long as it is open to all. Failing that, we must tax you 
for a school, which, subject to that condition, we connect with the 
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Church whict is more identified with the nation than any other, 
or for one which, if it does not meet their aims, or satisfy their 
ideal, at least does what the State requires, and raises those on 
whom it operates, some steps towards the character of citizenship." 
A compulsory education-rate levied by the State for non-religious 
schools, seems as the last resource, as the least of evils, to be jus^ 
tified, ipso facto, by the necessity which demands it It is to be 
resisted by those who think it an evil, though the least, only by 
averting tiie necessity, not by disclaiming against it as irreligious 
and ungodly. 

11. But the answer to the second case which has been put, in 
part suggests how that alternative may be avoided. If a school 
exists in any locality in connexion with any religious society, the 
State is justified in making it a condition of assistance that it 
should extend its instruction to as wide a circle as possible. By 
applying for, and accepting the assistance, the Society surrenders 
its absolute freedom, and the question is reduced to this, " What 
condition may the State equitably impose, and the Church legiti- 
mately accept? " The answer is to be found, I believe, in recog- 
nizing the right of parents to claim for their children a part of the 
instruction given, even if they are unwilling to receive the whole 
— to claim that which the State requires, even if they cannot 
accept that which the Church or other religious society may offer 
— in the principles, in words of the * Conscience Clause.' The 
mistake in the management of that clause has been, that it has 
been applied partially, occasionally, and therefore (apparently, at 
least) invidiously. It would be far betjter to avow that this is 
what the State may require in every case, binding upon the schools 
of Romanists and Dissenters, as well as on those of the Established 
Church. 

12. I have said that this is what the State is justified in demand- 
ing. Does it follow that the Church is justified in accepting it? 
Are we not, in dealing with the children who are exempted from 
religious instruction, sanctioning the principle of a purely secular 
education? If we do so with two or three children, where are 
we to stop? May not the time come when a School founded and 
supported by the Church may find itself with no scholars, or next 
to none, but those who claim exemption? The case is, of course, 
an extreme one, but I cannot complain of those who put it. They 
have a right to press principles to their logical results ; and mv 
answer is (1), that the Church is not unfaithful to her trust do^ 
not cease to bear witness to the truth as long as she offers a reli- 
gious education to all those who are willing to receive it; (2), that 
the increase in the number of exempted children does but repre- 
sent the increase of those who, but for the exemption, would 
either remain altogether without instruction, or receive it at the 
cost of some tampering with their parents' consciences, and so 
come to look on the religious instruction as useless surplusaire 
which yet they are compelled to take, in order that they may^t 
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the secular knowledge which they value ; (3), that if the exempted 
children should ever become a preponderant majority, it would be 
a proof pro tanto that in that locality the Church had failed to 
gain any hold on the hearts of the people. It would not be likely 
to regain those hearts by a system which unites in itself the two 
elements of bribery and coercion. The time would have come in 
such a case when the supporters of the School should reconsider 
their position, and decide whether they should still struggle onward, 
doing the State's work in the hope of one day being able to do 
their own also, or surrender it altogether to the State. Remote as 
such a case may be, provision should be made, when it occurs, for 
such a transfer, with adequate compensation to the Church or 
other religious society for the outlay that has been incurred on the 
site and buildings. 

13. I have spoken, as the most pressing duty of both Church 
and State, of the education of the poor, and my limits warn me 
that I can say but little on that of the middle and upper classes. 
But here, also, each has a duty and a right. Neither is true to its 
vocation, if it leaves secondary education to be carried on as a 
matter of private adventure, unorganized and uncontrolled. The 
State here also may, and ought to, require evidence of competency 
in all who undertake to teach, to see that endowments are not 
wasted or misapplied; to extend their usefulness to those who 
have hitherto been shut out from them; to bring all schools, 
private or endowed, under some system of inspection, to recognize 
that the education of girls as well as boys comes within the range 
of its duties and its powers. Much, of course, must be done 
tentatively and by degrees. It is well, as I have said, to encourage 
voluntary efforts to the uttermost, to keep the State's right to deal 
with all endowments as a reserve force, to offer, instead of thrust- 
ing inspection. But this is what the State should set before itself 
as the end to aim at. If the want is not met in other ways, it 
would be right for it to establish, at the cost of the nation, or of 
the district which requires them, schools secondary as well as 
primary, industrial or technical, which do meet it, and to keep 
them under its control. It is the wisdom and duty of the Church 
to reduce the necessity for the State's interference to a minimum, 
to welcome instead of kicking at inspection — to " accept the inevi- 
table " calmly. Efforts like those which Oxford and Cambridge 
have made m their middle-class examinations, like the scheme 
which the latter University has adopted for the examination of 
schools as well as of pupils sent from them, like Mr. Woodard's 
noble and successful enterprise for placing a sound and Christian 
education within the reach of different sections of the middle class 
—like those made in 1829 and 1848 by the founders of the two 
colleges in which it has been my own privilege to work — like the 
Alexandra College, which has recently been founded in this city 
under the guidance of our President, — these are stepsi all of them, 
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in the right direction. They bear to all who hear of them the 
message, '* Gro and dq thou likewise." 



The Rev. R. Gregory then read the following Paper : — 

The controversy as to the relative functions of Church and 
State, in conducting the education of a country, is now reduced to 
very narrow limits. Doubts, which have sometimes been raised 
against particular branches of secular learning on religious grounds, 
have almost, if not altogether, disappeared. The Church is con- 
tent to let the State decide what fields of knowledge shall be laid 
open to the different classes of her subjects. Satisfied that the 
development of man^s intellectual faculties cannot be really hostile 
to his acceptance of the truth, the Church gladly encourages the 
cultivation of every field of study. She would place no limitation 
upon what her children should learn, convinced that their natural 
powers, and their opportunities for improving them, furnish the 
best guides to the extent to which they should be developed. She 
has wisely ceased even to wish to rule in the direction of the 
secular side of education, being convinced that this is most fittingly 
left to the control of national rulers: all that she asks is, that 
equal freedom may be accorded to her in her own sphere, that she 
may be permitted to inculcate all that she feels to be essential for 
the full development of man's moral and spiritual being, and that 
she may have a potential voice as to the manner in which the 
studies directed by the State shall be conducted. 

The only point, therefore, in the relations between Church and 
State in conducting the education of a countiy about which dif- 
ferences of opinion exist, is the manner in which the Church shall 
be allowed to discharge her special office in training the youth of 
the land. 

The State has assumed the higher position, and there are ti^o 
causes which have placed her on the vantage ground in the con- 
troversy; the one is the unhappy differences which exist to a 
greater or less extent in every country in matters of faith ; the 
other is, that the State has had to provide in whole or in part, the 
funds required for educational purposes: Those charged with the 
direction of civil affairs have rigbtlv been anxious to economise 
the national resources, and to effect this, their tendency has been 
to make light of whatever differences stand in the way of such 
economy. A system of education must obviously be less expensive, 
as well as more symmetrical, where the children who have to be 
taught, learn the same things in the same way. 
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"Where all are of one faith, this can be perfectly done; where 
such unity is lost the State is tempted to invent some other basis 
of unity, by banishing whatever is liable to create discord or 
disunion ; and in doing this it necessarily comes into collision with 
those who regard as essential what is sought to be excluded. It 
will be about the religious doctrines to be taught in countries 
where religious differences run high, that this want of agree- 
ment will arise, and, therefore, it will be with the Churches, as 
the representatives of religious teaching, that the State must 
frequently find kself in controversy. 

Where such controversies arise there are three principles, according 
to one or other of which the State may govern its action. It may 
disown all alliance or connexion with any Church ; it may entirely 
refuse to make itself responsible, directly or indirectly, for teach- 
ing any doctrines of religion ; its rulers may think that they can 
obtain what they want without them, or at all events without 
their authoritative inculcation. They may regard unity in teach- 
ing all the children of the land as of cardinal importance, whilst 
they may look upon the faith in which they are trained as of no 
moment. They will, in such case, offer to all their citizens a secular 
edncation; in a professedly Christian country it might be sought to 
put a religious gloss or veneering over the secularity of the school, 
such as would be furnished by reading the Bible, without note or 
comment, and in this children of all religions or of none, are gene- 
rally found ready to join ; but such a mechanical act as this would 
not really change the character of the schools, if no definite or dog- 
matic religious teaching is given by authorized instructors, the schools 
must be simply secular. The tone generated by the exclusion of 
any definite explanation of what the children may find ** hard 
to be understood" in the Bible, tends by an inevitable law to 
shut out all mention of religious motive, even more than the 
promoters of such schools would wish.* This ^is the American 
system. 

A second plan would be to attach more importance to the oflSce 
of the Church as a religious teacher, but to fette* her power of 
discharging her functions, and to allow her to fulfil her ofiSce 



• " In America a school-rate has been fonnd in practice to work rery badlj, for all the 
ratepajers insist on bearing their share in the disposal of the fnnds and the management of 
the school. They, in fact, determine what shall be tanght in the school. The Unitarians 
forbid the mention of a Trinity. The Socinians stipolate that the divinity of Christ shall 
not he tanght. The Deists do not permit the presence of a personal God to be inculcated. 
Not to offend the Jews, Sunday may not be regarded as a holy day. To speak of '* judg- 
ment to come" gives umbrage to the Universalists. The Baptists will not hear of mfant 
baptism. The Roman Catholics forbid the use of the Bible. The Theists scorn all revela- 
tion. The Independents will have no forms of prayer ; and the Quakers no Sacraments. 
The residue which may be taught is a caput mortuum. The population are trained to unbe- 
lief ; their conscience becomes hardened ; their standard of right is lowered ; respect for law 
and authority b destroyed." — Lard Robert Montagu's Four Exptrimtnti m Church and 
Siaie, p. 207. 
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only under conditions. In this case the State would feel that it 
could not move successfully in the education of the children of 
the land without the co-operation of the Churches to which they 
belonged, but it would be afraid of their action. Its wish would 
be to get rid, as far as practicable, of their distinctiye religious 
doctrines, and of whatever could offend the other religious bodies; 
and to bring into strong prominence those points on which all 
were agreed. All its rules and regulations would be framed with 
an eye to this, whilst of this it might be expected that the 
Churches would be jealous, as they would regard as essential 
much of the teaching that was driven into obscurity. Such would 
probably be the effect of the introduction of a compulsory Con- 
science Clause into our English National School system ; but as we 
find such a system in actual operation here in Ireland, from it 
I will endeavour presently to illustrate the effect of such relations 
between Church and State in national education. 

A third method would be to respect the independence of the 
Church, and of the different religious bodies, and obtain their 
assistance upon fair and equal terms as co-operators in the great 
work of education. It would acknowledge as a first principle that 
no denomination of Christians can be niirly held responsible for 
the results of its reb'gious teaching unless it be permitted to 
instruct its own children in whatever it considers essential; it 
would therefore allow denominational teaching to be freely deve- 
veloped in all schools at the discretion of their founders, whilst with 
perfect impartiality it would afford equal facilities to the Church 
and to the sects for the establishment and support of schools 
wherever they liked. In neighbourhoods where only one school 
existed it would trust to the wisdom and forbearance, and charity 
of its managers, not to create unnecessary difficulties, and not 
causelessly to alienate children belonging to other communions ; but 
it would refuse to fetter their hands with conditions, which would 
certainly cripple their freedom, and which might destroy their 
power and influence. It would rely upon the generosity of the 
free, not upon the submission which can be extorted from 
the enslaved. This is happily at present our system in Eng- 
land. 

It is difficult to compare the results of these systems in a man- 
ner altogether satisfactory ; impossible to draw a conclusion from 
them that will convince opponents. There are so many second- 
ary causes that affect such results, to which opponents would 
attribute their successes, and friends their failures. National 
character, political institutions, the general religious and moral 
tone of ^ the people, must all exercise great influence upon those 
very points to which we must look as criteria of the effects of 
education. ^ Thus to what are we to attribute the general spread 
of the rudiments of secular education in the United States of 
America? To the superiority of their common-school system? 
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ot to tke political circumstances of the country, which by giving 
to every man a share in its government, compels him to know some- 
thing of its afiairs? Or, again, are the disproportionably heavy 
crimmal returns of the same country* to be regarded as the natural 
fruit of a system of education not based upon religion ? or as the 
accidental result of the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
such as the limited control exercised by parents over their children, 
the feverish state of society produced by commercial speculations, 
and so forth? Whilst in contrasting the different systems of 
national education we have to remember that the children of the 
poor do not spend more than one-sixth or one-seventh of their 
time under the care of their instructors during the few years when 
they are professedly at school, and that, therefore, the national 
system of education can be only partially responsible for the fashion 
after which their characters are moulded, and for shaping the 
pattern of the dominant principles by which their lives are governed. 

I will not attempt therefore to compare the moral condition of 
the countries in which Church and State diversely fulfil their 
functions in educating the young, as gathered from criminal statis- 
tics and similar sources. But, believing that religion is essential 
for the well-being of any people, and that nowhere but in the 
land of theory can a high standard of morals ever be realized 
separate from a firm grasp of definite, dogmatic truth, let us 
examine what influence the principles enumerated have upon 
securing this result ; what effect they have upon promoting unity 
and contentment amongst the people, and upon lurthering those 
great ends which make education desirable. 

First, then, let us look at the state of America. The office of 
the Church as a national educator is there altogether set aside. 
We find, I will not say as a consequence, that the whole country is 
split up into innumerable sects and parties. Or, as it is well 
expressed by Lord Robert Montagu,* America **is a sandhill of 
sects, and each sect is a crumbling congeries of disconnected 
atoms." The idea that Christians are to form one body in Christ 
is simply rejected by the people at large. Religion is treated by 
them as a purely personal matter, in which no one is much helped 
or hindered by his neighbours, or by the Church to which he 

* " Providence and Wolverhampton do not differ wfdely in population (50,000 and 60,000 
respectively) nor in the character of their popolationt, Providence heing the seat of the great 
American screw ftctory, and other similar branches of trade. It appears from these two 
returns that, with ten thousand fewer people, there were arrested hf the police for drunken- 
ness in Providence during one month nearly one-third of the whole nnmber of persons pro- 
owded against in Wolverhampton for the same of!bnoe during a whole year. Of course the 
force of the comparison lies in the relative severity of the two systems of police. Nothing 
tbat I saw would lead me to suppose that in this matter the American police are stricter 
than our own. Unless the month of May is a month exceptionally devoted to ' revelling ' 
snd disorder, the figures would give a return of 1,660 drunkards and disorderlies for the 
year— (106+24 = 180 x 12 = 1660)— which, in a population of 60,000, gives a rate of 81-2 
in the thousand ; considerably more than four times the Wolvermampton rate.** — Rev, J, 
Fnaei's Rtport on the Common School Syttem of the UniUd SUUeSt 1867, p. 190. 
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allies himself. Unity of faitb possesses only the same kind of 
advantage that would be enjoyed by a popular political platform ; 
it woula secure a strong organization. 

The State professes to delegate to the parents the duty of pro- 
yiding religious'^instructionjfor their children. But it is difficult to 
see how uie omitting to insist upon religious principle as the 
motive for good 'conduct, obedience and industry in the ordinary 
course of school life can be satisfactorily made up in any other 
wiiy. Those who know any thing of the domestic affairs of the 
poorer and lower middle classes cannot suppose that the home reli- 
gious teaching, even amongst the more devout of them, can be other 
than of the most meagre elementary character. The most pious 
mothers (and, alas ! how many mothers are not pious) can teach 
their children only some simple prayer, and Uttle, if anything 
more : the example of their parents becomes unconsciously the 
standard to the children of moral rectitude ; the tone of their con- 
versation forms their ideal of what the world requires : and, then, 
if the children of those whose whole life is absorbed by the strug- 
gle to live, are to be taught the doctrines of the Gospel, the 
Church must step in to teach them ; or they seldom or never can 
be taught them at all. But in the United States this, is wholly 
delegated to the Sunday schools.! On no other day is religious 
instruction imparted. To such a mode of teaching there are 
many objections. What is taught on only one day in the week 
will naturally be felt only to belong to that one day. The con- 
nexion between the doctrines of the Gospel and morality not being 
perpetually insisted on and made an axiom of daily life, wiU 
appear vague and unreal. The week-day morality will be urged 
on worldly motives, and therefore must lack a Christian basis ; 
whilst the Sunday religious teaching will generally be emotional^ 
or purely devotional, and so will be without that foundation of 
high morality, which is essential to secure its depth or permanence. 



* Four Experiments in Oiurch and State, p. 803. 

t There U of coarse a considerable proportion of children attending day sdiools who do 
not attend Sanday-sehoolSf and who thas receive no religions education, except what may be 
imparted at home. Mr. Tremenheere states, as thejresult of some inquiries that he made at 
New York, that " the proportion of the children attending the day schools of that city who 
do not attend Sunday •school is very considerable,'* and putting the same fact into figures, 
assures us that whereas ** the average attendance at the public ward and corporate schools 
throughout the year (1851) had been 40,055, the average attendance at the Sunday-schools 
had been ascertained to be only about 30,000." The number of children meanwhile in the 
city, between the ages of five and fifteen years, being 97,959. {NoUt on Public Subjects^ 
p. 24). This Mr. Frazer confirms from his own experience. — Frazerj p. 182. 

X Mr. Frazer says: ** I attended large Sabbath School Meetings, both in New York and 
Boston, one in connection with the American Sunday School Union, the other representing 
the schools belonging to the Episcopalian congregations. In both cases it appeared to me 
that their purpose was rather to kindle religious emotions, and to awaken religious sentiments 
than to convey religious knowledge. In a village Sabbath School in Connecticut, which I 
heard taught under the superintendence of the pastor of the Church, the teaching was more 
catechetical and dogmatic ; but everybody with whom I spoke on the subject seemed to 
admit that the Sabbath school does not supply, to a su£Scient extent, the leaven that il 
required." — Frazer's Rtportj p. 182. 
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The Sunday religion will thus be practicallv divorced from the . 
week-day morality, and so prepare a way for a state of things 
where ecstatic deyotion in prayer on the Sonday may be followed 
by unfair dealing, sharp practice, or even gross acts of fraud 
during the week. Moreover, with so small a portion of the week 
dedicated to relimous instruction, where an infinite number of 
sects are bidding for popular favour, where no voice of authority 
is heard or allowed, tne controversial side of each system is cer- 
tain to be brought into undue prominence; so that we should 
expect to find eager partisans rather than devoted Christians, a 
more familiar acquaintance with the little petty controversies that 
separate sect from sect than with the eternal verities which relate 
to our Lord's Person, Natures, or Mission ; whilst the instruction 
which the children will have received during the week will have 
been of the kind which would tempt them to despise and reject 
what they would regard as the narrow views of Christianity placed 
before them on the Sunday. It is possible that the few may be 
led by what is thus taught them to be zealots for the sect or deno- 
mination which undertakes their religious education ; it is proba- 
ble that the many will simply become indifferent, or positively 
hostile to the creed which is thus inculcated. The Sunday teach- 
ing will also want that influence and authority which accompany 
instruction imparted by highly gifted or well trained teachers. 
The volimteer, devout out too often half-educated, Sunday school 
teacher will not infrequently be despised by the more keen and 
intellectual of their pupils, who will be perpetually contrasting 
them with their more able secular instructors. The authority of 
religion will thus be in danger of being still further brought 
into question, and the minds of the young will be prepared for 
the reception of any wild notions which seem to rest on an intellec- 
tual basis. Unbelief and superstition will go hand in hand ; and 
the more recent descriptions of the state of religious life in 
America afford abundant evidence that the greatest licentiousness 
and the most childish superstitions have a luxuriant growth amongst 
the people trained under a system, which rejects the Church from 
all snare in national education. 

The time allowed for this paper forbids my attempting to 
support what I have advanced by any detailed proof. I will, 
therefore, only quote a few short paragraphs from the Report on 
the Common School System of the United States of America, by 
Rev. James Frazer, which, whilst candid and able, is written with 
such a desire to say all in its favour that can be said as to make 
us feel that from Mr. Frazer it has certainly not less than justice. A 
Pennsylvanian Inspector quoted in his report says, " The import- 
ance, if not the absolute necessity of a system, of religious training 
in our public schools becomes every year more apparent; and there 
is no greater perversion of the letter and spirit of the law than to 
say that such is not contemplated because sectarian teaching is 
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excluded. The clashing of dififerent religious creeds and the risk 
of sectarian dissension are far less to be feared than the absence of 
all religious instruction * It is probably because the ministers 
of religion think the real basis of a sound education is to be 
found in what the inspector describes as *^ sectHrian teacliiiig 
that is excluded '' that Mr. Frazer has to assigti as a prominent 
unfavourable influence to the successful working' and possible per- 
manence of the system " the very lukewarm support that it 
receives from the clergy of any denomination, and the languid 
way in which its claims on support and sympathy are rested on 
the higher motives of Christian duty. *'t He also assigns, as 
another cause, tending to the same result, ^' The growing feeling 
that more distinctly religious teaching is required, and that even 
the interests of morality are imperfectly attended to "4 He 
also says, '^ That considerable anxiety is being awakened in the 
minds of many thoughtful men, earnest and eager supporters of 
the system of common schools, by the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the rising generation are growing up and going forth 
into the world without any methodical knowledge oi the Bible 
at all " ;§ and " From this circumstance, however, that the 
public schools, as a whole, are divested of a distinctly religious 
character, and practically give nothing but secular instruction to 
their pupils, arises a state of public feeling towards them, which, 
if not yet predominant is, I think, steadily growing ; which, in 
some individual minds is very strong, and even pervades whole 
sections of the community, and which, perhaps, more than any 
other influence, seems likely to threaten the permanence and 
stability of the system, or at least of the system as now adminis- 
tered in the future. "|| The United States have endeavoured 
to work out a system of religious liberty without an Estab- 
lished Church as a basis on which to build ; and this is the result 
in the matter of education. It is a result with which no religious 
men can be satisfied. How different would it have been, if with a 
National Church to uphold the standard of truth, it had given 
liberty to all to teach their own doctrines in their own schools. 
The one system would have fostered the growth of religion whilst 
it respected the consciences of all, and protected their freedom. 
The other system chills the heart of the nation, so as to alienate it 
from that which it ought supremely to love; and whilst it is tole- 
rant of every error, is jealous of the truth, and so ministers to the 
growth of superstition and licentiousness. 

Let us next consider the effect of the State seeking the co-ope- 
ration of the Church in educating the people, but binding her by 
conditions which deprive her of freedom in fulfilling the office 
entrusted to her. Such, I imagine, to be the present condition of 
national education in this country. There are three great 
divisions of religious opinion amongst the people. 

• p. 161 (note). t P. 202. t P- 202. § P. 162. || P. 168, 
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To hand over the education to any one of these would inflict a 
grievous injury on the other two : but to emasculate the teaching 
of the school so as to leave nothing which contradicts the doctrines 
of any of the Churches must be distasteful to them all, as it must 
omit much which each feels to be essential. 

How, then, was the State to a.ct? Was it to trust the Church, 
the Roman Catholics, and the Non-conformists, with the education 
of the children of their own communions so far as possible, and 
made the denominational school the rule, and the common school 
the exception ? or was it to furnish a common secular education 
for all, and try to afford special facilities to each Church for impart- 
ing religious instruction to its own children? The latter was the 
plan adopted, with the special object of diminishing religious differ- 
ences, and uniting all the people of the country in the bonds of a 
common patriotism. 

Being the only education within the reach of most of the people, 
it has been largely accepted by them. I question whether a 
larger proportion of the population is borne upon the school-books 
of any country in Europe than in Ireland. Out of a population of 
about five and a-half millions we find more than 900,000 scholars 
in the National Schools, beside a large number in the schools 
in connexion with the Church Education Society, and in Roman 
Catholic schools. The fundamental rule by which the National 
schools are made available for children oi all creeds, and the 
Churches restrained from teaching as they would, is, that ** religious 
instruction must be so arranged that ea(*.h school shall be open to 
children of all communions : that due regard be had to parental 
rule and authority ; that, accordingly, no child shall receive, or 
be present at, any religious instruction, of which his parents or 
guardians disapprove ;" whilst an " earnest wish " is expressed 
that " the clergy and laity of the different religious denomina- 
tions should co-operate in conducting national schools." 

On first hearing such a rule, many may think it sounds fair and 
moderate, and that much of what is most essential for a sound 
education may be imparted under its provisions. But in all such 
matters the appeal must be to results, and not to the mere letter 
of a paper constitution. The real question to be considered is how 
has the system worked, not how does it sound as a theory? 

What, then, has been the success of this scheme? How has it 
been received by the different religious societies in Ireland? has 
it disarmed religious strife, lulled suspicions, smoothed over differ- 
ences, produced a larger measure of toleration and of mutual for- 
bearance, and tended to weld the nation more completely into one? 
You who live in the midst of the working of it, many of you, no 
doubt, intimately acquainted by personal experience with its ope- 
rations, are much better qualified to speak on this point than I can 
be who possess no such advantages. But viewed from the outside, 
the Irish system has not seemed to have solved the problem of 
mixed education. From a distance it has appeared as though a 
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large portion of earnest men of all schools have united in disliking, 
suspecting, and opposing it ; and that instead of allaying strife, it 
has itself been a source of strife. Churchmen, as representing a 
powerful and very independent body in the country, seem to have 
openly opposed it; and the Church Education Society's Schools 
have stood forth as their protest against it. The Roman Catholic 
Prelates, at first, appear to have partially accepted it. Since then 
many of them have denounced it ; and latterly their opposition, 
instead of relaxing, has increased. Suspicion has never slumbered. 
The school-books formed an early and obvious ground of dispute. 
The position of school-rooms in immediate proximity to some 
Church or Chapel, the admission of non-vested schools and 
similar matters have sufficed as grounds for keeping active con- 
troversy alive. The flame has been fanned by political differences, 
and it can scarcely be hoped that we are now on the eve of more 
cordial co-operation, when it is proposed to adjust the religious 
injuries endured by Roman Catholics in past generations, by in- 
flicting a substantial wrong on the descendants of those who are 
held to have injured them. As though there was something so 
sweet in revenge, something so satisfactory in stripping those 
whose fathers had wronged us, as to compensate for all the ills 
from which we are suffering, though we are inhibited from touch- 
ing any portion of the spoil. 

But beside this, there has been from the beginning dislike to a 
system which all felt to be shorn of something, that they looked 
upon as essential. For the minority the school would frequently 
not be opened with prayers, or when there were prayers they would 
not be such as they could heartily join in ; whilst the majority, 
when Roman Catholic, would feel that the devotions were robbed 
of what was required to make them impressive by the inhibition 
of those visible material assistances, such as a crucifix, which they 
regard as necessary adjuncts. I fear that such a system of sepa- 
rate religious instruction has attracted but little help from the 
ministers of religion, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic^ and 
if so, the religious part of the instruction must be a failure. 

In saying this, 1 feel bound to express my regret that there 
should have been such a severance of personal teaching by the 
clergy from the schools. The value of souls is so priceless, that 
under all circumstances the clergy are bound to do all that can be 
done for the religious training of the youth of their flocks. Let 
them toil for freedom, contend for freedom, do all that can be 
done to secure a sound system, but let them never fail to make 
the most of the opportunities allowed them. If they feel the 
educational svstem to be faulty, oppressive, clogged with a yoke 
of bondage, then better far to work in their chains than to eman- 
cipate themselves from labours, which are essential for the good of 
their people. We best work towards liberty by showing that our 
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heart is in our work, and by doing all that we are permitted to do, 
even though each act of ours is one of self-sacrifice and conscious 
humiliation. 

Under such circumstances it seems well nigh impossible for 
your national school system to win the sympathies of the people. 
Whilst using they will dislike it, and there is danger that when 
their prejudices are appealed to, the costly efforts of the State for 
their mtellectual advancement may be used as an instrument for 
fostering hostility against itself. To judge from the returns of 
national schools, 1 suppose there cannot be a Fenian in Ireland 
whose name has not been borne on the rolls of a national school ; 
there cannot be an emigrant from your shores, old enough to 
have been at school, who has not been mustered in the ranks of 
national schools. If the Churches had cordially approved these 
schools, if the clergy had done what they could to instil affec- 
tion for them into the minds df their flocks, one would have 
expected the spirit of loyalty at all events to have been implanted. 
I fear this has not been done, and whatever other successes the 
Irish system may have achieved, it has not welded the people of 
the land into a united nation. 

Let us next turn to the system which treats the Church and 
State as co-operating on equal terms in the work of education. In 
a country like England, where there is so large an amount of non- 
conformity, it is impossible to treat Church and State as identical. 
Provision must therefore be made for the education of those who 
dissent from the Church, and it seems politic, as well as equitable, 
that in this matter non-conformists should be placed on an equal 
footing with churchmen. It is upon this principle that our English 
system of national education is built. The State offers to co-ope- 
rate with all upon the same terms ; the national grants, whether 
for building or for maintenance, are apportioned to the number of 
children ; they are made at the rate of so much per child ; it there- 
fore does not affect the National Exchequer, whether the children 
are taught in a large number of small schools or a small number of 
large ones. Over the religious instruction to be given in the 
school the State exercises no control, only such a supervision as 
shall help to secure the well-doing of that which is professed to 
be done. The Church and the non-conformists are alike free in 
imparting their own tenets, and both seem fairly to exercise those 
virtues of generosity towards dissentients, and of toleration towards 
opponents, which it might be diflScult to enforce by State autho- 
nty. In Ireland the em>rts to secure unity must excite a feeling 
of controversy ; for what could more continually bring before the 
minds of the children that they are aliens to each other, than the 
solemn pause and separation before religious instruction is com- 
menced, and the warning board, announcing the fact, that is promi- 
nently stuck up in and about the school. In England there is no 
such kindling of disunion, and the consequence is, that I have 
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known Roman Catholics, as well as Protestant non-conformists, 
remain spontaneously in our schools whilst the directly religious 
teaching has been given, and of course upon all moral obligation 
is enforced upon Christian motives. It is remarkable, too, that 
notwithstanding the many small parishes in England and Wales, not 
one single well authenticated case has yet been adduced of violence 
having been done to the religious convictions of a single child in 
our schools, or of one single child having been deprived of educa- 
tion from unwillingness to submit to the religious teaching of 
the schools within its reach. I am well aware that assertions of a 
different character are constantly paraded before the country, but 
I boldly challenge those who make them to name one single well 
authenticated case — one single case in which the alleged facts 
were fairly examined in the presence of witnesses whose wishes 
and whose interests did not bias their minds to accept any evidence 
as sufficient — one single case in which those who disbelieved the 
statements adduced were allowed fully, fairly, and freely to sift the 
evidence. Those who wish for examples to support their theories 
have readily given heed to every story which promised to give the 
illustrations they needed ; they have whispered their suspicions 
abroad, gravely shaken their heads, and asserted that there were 
plenty oi cases which could be produced if it was desirable to do 
so ; but they have never yet given us the name of one single child 
who was surreptitiously perverted from its own faith, or of the 
school in which it was accomplished, never yet told us of one single 
child deprived of education in consequence of the faith of its 
parents, never yet given us a chance of sifting their assertions, and 
proving, as I have no doubt we should do, their utter worthlessness 
and want of truth. 

I claim, then, for our English system, that it is founded upon 
a true principle, and the only one which is really applicable to the 
state of the country. It has been developed with great rapidity; 
with great economy to the State, and tnough still needing some 
enlargement for the convenience of the people, I question whether 
any children could be found, except, perhaps in very thinly peo- 
pled mountainous or moorland districts, who have remamed 
uneducated, because there was no school within their reach. It 
has not so large a proportion of its population on the school rolls 
as you have in Ireland, but it has a much larger average attend- 
ance. It is content to leave the standard of the secular education 
it imparts to the State. This rises when the State wishes it to do 
so, and furnishes the necessary facilities for the puipose : it falls 
when the State practically urges the abandonment ox higher sub- 
jects, by insisting solely on universal proficiency in the lower 
rudiments of education. No system could promote more complete 
friendliness and toleration amongst persons of different religions 
tenets, as is abundantly provedHby the complete absence of any 
bond fide objections by those tor whose benelit it has been 
framed, and by the state of the country ; and yet, if the instruction 
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be not definitely religious, and if the children be not well taught 
to understand the creed they profess, it is the fault of individual 
teachers and of the clergy, whose province it is to superintend 
the schools, and especially the religious instruction imparted in 
them, and not the fault of the system. Complaints of the prin- 
ciples on which it is conducted have never been raised by active 
practical men busily engaged in carrying forward the education of 
the country, but by doctrinaires and theorists, who object to what 
does not conform to their own mental ideal. The men who 
have built up and sustained our national school system have never 
found anything in what was required for its development to inter- 
fere with their religious convictions, and with the exception of a 
few individuals, who from indifference to dogma would willingly 
accept anything tending towards latitudinarianism, it may be said, 
that all who do the work of education are on the one side, whilst 
the other is made up of those whose claims to be heard can 
never be founded upon what they have accomplished. 

It were strange if the relations between the Church and the State 
had never been ruffled by a breeze, more especially when the depart- 
ment to which the State has entrusted the duty of superintend- 
ing education, has ever shared in those infirmities which men, 
clothed in a little brief authority, are apt to exhibit ; but in 
all that has not affected that which she felt to be essential, the 
Church has ever been ready to suffer wrong, and to shew for- 
bearance ; and to this, not less than to the ze^ and self-denial of 
multitudes of her sons, the present happy position of national 
education is largely owing. Little do tne theorists who would 
change the fundamental relations of the Church to the State in 
this matter of education, understand how much confusion and 
evil they would introduce ; how much loss of faith, and lowering 
of morality they would entail on the poor of the land if they were 
to succeed in carrying out their plans. For when the Church 
ceased to work as an equal, she would soon appear in the field as 
a rival. When the State was no longer content with the toleration 
and forbearance which the Church generously accords to those 
who dissent from her teaching, but sought to bind her with fetters 
forged by her enemies, and intended to humble her, it would find 
that the open-hearted truthfulness of the free is a better safeguard 
than the grudging submission of the enslaved. Should such a 
change unhappily be made, suspicion and unceasing strife would 
probably replace the present harmonious union, and we could not 
nope that England would long continue to be what she now is, a 
loyal and united nation ; the Church would gradually cease from 
the laborious efforts and the costly sacrifices she now makes for 
the religious education of the people ; the schools would depend 
upon taxation, and not upon the benevolence of the reli^ous, 
tuitil in some hour of political need, with the diminished efficiency 
of its schools, and the ever-increasing demoralisation of its people, 
the State would be compelled to abandon the costly and unsatisfac- 
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tory scheme into which it had been driven, and the country would 
be suddenly deprived of any system of national education. As a 
patriot, then, not less than as a Churchman, I say of the present 
combined action of Church and State in promoting the education 
of the people of England — ^may it be perpetual ! 



DISCUSSION. 

The Ven. Gbokgb A, Denison (Archdeacon of TawUon) : — 
It is pleasant to hear many good things very well said, as in the papers just 
read. But — 

Medio de fonte lepornm 
Sargit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribos angat. 

The subject we have in hand is not in a healthy state. It has been 
poisoned, and, as yet, no treatment has got rid of the poison ; all treatment 
indeed has aggravated its effect ; or, to take another figure from a souroe 
equally unpleasant, it is throttled and crushed, and almost dead in the coils 
and folds of the '^ Conscience Clause.'' 

I am not going to say many words about the '^ Conscience Clause," at 
least in any detail, which, I have no doubt, is a relief to the Congress. It 
is not that it is to my taste a nicer thing than it was. I think it in any 
shape a thing so peculiarly nasty and offensive, that no gilding or sil vexing 
when taken solid ; no dilution or disguising when taken liquid, can present 
nausea. I suppose no man or woman who has tasted it has not suffered at 
least to this extent. Indeed, I believe that no sound and healthy constitu- 
tion has escaped injury from it. But it takes a long time to persuade some 
people that they are sick. 

It happens, however, by a rare fortune, that there is no longer any rea- 
sonable excuse for taking up time, private or public, with inquiry into the 
nature and operation of this drug. It has now been placed beyond all 
reasonable doubt, by the researches of learned men, that the first father of 
the ^' Conscience Clause " was Julian the Apostate. It may be found, bo to 
speak, verhatim in the Latin of the Empire, in his Edict touching the schools 
of the Church, xv. kal. Jun., a.d. 862, and there I think we will leave it 
There are some people, indeed, who esteem the parentage a recommendation. 
For there is nothing which men now-a-days do not contrive to turn topsy- 
turvey. I am told that deeper consideration by learned, scientific, impartial, 
and truth-loving men has discovered many grounds for believing that Julian 
the Apostate is a much slandered and injured man ; too enlightened only for 
his age ; much, I suppose, like the men who do " Conscience Clauses ** in 
our age. Wel^ if the phUosophers affect Julian the Apostate, that is their 
affair ; we make them a free gift of him and his Clause, so curiously recalled 
to life in the 19th century. All I h ave to say upon it is this : That as, 
under no circumstances or conditions could I have anything to do with a 
" Conscience Clause," so I can have nothing to do with advising any other 
man to accept it. All I have to do is to advise all men not to accept it, 
come what may. If the Church of Enghuid and Ireland cannot have assist- 
ance from the civil Power consistently with her mission, her doctrine, and 
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her difldplin^ she had better take care how she accept assistance at all. A 
'^ Conscience Olaose " is, after all, only the particular shape assumed by the 
reriyal amongst us of ''free handling" of religion — ^which seems to have 
periodical returns in the world — when combined with what is called '' State 
necessity." It represents the inherent difficulty attaching to all educational 
relations between the Church of England and Ireland and the State of Eng- 
land and Ireland as at present constituted. This inherent difficulty arises 
out of the fact that a civil Power, representing many religions besides the 
religion of the Church, cannot any longer assist the Church, as a religious 
body, any more than it can assist the Roman Catholic, the Nonconformist, 
or the Jew. But it sees its way to assist in schools by means of an inven- 
tion peculiar to the 19th century, a glass much in use with men political, 
which presents '' Education " primarily as a thing secular, and secondarily 
only, as a thing religious. The true order and relation of the parts of edu- 
cation being thus inverted, the danger begins. The attraction of a civil 
Power so constituted is inevitably to the secular side. For the civil Power 
iB moved to say, and does say, ' It is my business to see that the people are 
taught things secular, and I must have it done. For things religious, they 
are not my concern, although it be true that I am always meddling with 
and muddling them.' 

We are, then, become a people of many religions. Kow, some persons are 
so proud of the facts of human nature, and look so exclusively to the 
human side of religion, as to think this multiplication of religions a gain to 
the world. As a Churchman, a member and priest of the Beformed Catholic 
Church of England and Ireland, I say that the exact contrary is the fact. 
Division in religion is the judgment of God upon man's rejection of the one 
Truth. This rejection comes either of intellectual presumption, or of moral 
depravation, defiling mind and conscience. However originated, however, 
as men speak, necessitated, it is, in its nature, a Divine punishment ; save 
only and except when the Church returns to the Faith Primitive and Catholic, 
as in the case of the Church of England and Ireland. This was no work of 
" private judgment " as against the Church. It had nothing to do with 
'' private judgment." It was the work of the Church moved by the Holt 
CiHoeT ; recalled to the one Truth, and obeying the call. It was and is a 
blessing, not a punbhment. Though it be true that divisions manifold 
have issued out of it, because man has abused it, as he does all other Crod's 
gifts ; its own nature is not that of division, but of return to a healthier and 
Bounder life. 

Upon this basis the Church of England and Ireland stands. The Church 
of England and Ireland stands upon the basis of the Faith Primitive and 
Catholic. There is none other upon which it can stand. Does any man 
K^y that it is dogmatic and exclusive ? My answer is that if it were not 
dogmatic and exclusive, it would not be true. 

'' National education," by which is meant here the bringing up the chil- 
dren of a nation in schools, ia, in its proper nature, part of the commission 
of the Church. But when national religion becomes confused by the reeog- 
Bition on the part of the civil Power of many religions beside the religion 
of the Church, the term '* National education " shares in the confusion of 
the term '* National religion." 

In the sound condition of a people, when Church is State and State is 
Ghorch, the COiurch not only has it in charge from man, as it has from God 
i^waysy to train the young to believe in and to serve God, but ezereises that 
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charge alone, without pretenders to fill or to share her throne* The child 
baptised and received at the font is taught the Catholic Faith, and persuaded 
to the Catholic Life. 

But in every nation, however sound at heart, there will be many excep- 
tions. The Church, therefore, has one other educational office. To teach 
and to persuade those who have not been made children of God by Baptism, 
to come to be made children of God by Baptism ; that in these too the one 
foundation of Christian education may be laid. Here then is the ordinary 
educational office of the Church, and here is her Missionary educational 
office. The whole ia made up of these two parts. 

So long as the Church is the State and the State is the Church, the func- 
tion of the State ia simply that of helping the ministry of the Church to 
discharge its office. But when divisions in religion come, and particularly 
when all religions come to be represented in the Legislature, the question 
of ''National education, '^ in connection with State assistance, becomes very 
complicated. 

There is, however, a simple solution, and I believe it to be the only 
po&sible solution. The same principle which would have been applied if the 
question of educational grants had arisen in earlier times, has to be applied 
still, mutatis mutandis. That is to say that, whereas the State had assisted 
the clergy to educate the children of the poor of the People, and had assisted 
none other, because no other religion was recognised as having either by 
Divine or human law any proper place in the community ; so now, ^when 
all this, so far as human law is concerned, is changed de facto, and also w^ben 
public assistance to education has become a part of public policy, the func- 
tion of the State is to assist all religious, denominations within the pale of 
the law; and if there be citizens who prefer '' secular education only " in 
schools, then such citizens also, to do each one his own work in his own 
way. 

For the State, this principle excludes absolutely all interference of ajiy 
kind with the matter and the manner of education. For the Church, it 
leaves the Church, which once had everything in her hands, only wliat 
remains of her own. For other bodies, it deals with them just as with -the 
Church. For, the denominational principle it does not invade, while pro- 
fessing to respect it, but respects and preserves it in act as in profession* 

Again, it avoids all lowering of the Church to the position of a social and 

political machine. I note here in passing — what seems to escape stateconen 

of our time — that, precisely in the proportion that this is done in these 

islands in respect of the Church of England and Ireland, the success of the 

Church of Home is promoted throughout this People. To make regulations 

and annex conditions to grants which trench upon the Church's province, 

this may very possibly issue in presenting the Church in her outward aspect 

as more flourishing, but it can only do this at the expense of her inward 

life. That the Church is still the National Church does not mean that she 

is a Church of all religions because the Nation now is of aU religions. She 

ia still of the only religion she ever was or ever can be. And, for " National 

education," the question for the Church is not how many out of a given 

population are included in her schools, but what is being taught in her 

schools to all the scholars, many or few. A Church school is a Church 

school ex vi quaUtatis, not ex vi quantitatis. The number of scholars will 

depend ultimately upon the faithfulness and love which are applied to the 

discharge of the trust. It is the faithfulness and the love which is the 
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Church's conoem, not the nnmber of scholars. The blessing vouchsafed 
upon her work, this the Church leaves to God. It is, indeed, in this, as in 
all other questions of relation between Church and State. Directly you 
bring into the foreground social or political considerations, the temptation 
to which is a principal temptation incident to Establishment, you lose sight 
of what is Divine in what is human only. Tou substitute human expediency 
for Divine Truth, and, in the end, by inevitable consequence and judicial 
punishment, natural religion for revealed. 

We have come by a very simple process to the principle which governs 
an the discussion, including in itself premisses and conclusion. Let me try 
to state it. 

Education is an integral part of religion. Religion to us means the Faith 
of the Church of England and Ireland, and none other. It follows that no 
relations with the civil Power are admissible which interfere, in however 
slight a degree, with the office of the Church, ordinary and missionary, in 
bringing up in her own Faith all children in her schools. 

It is necessary to any reasonable consideration of the question in hand to 
test every step of it by reference to this principle ; and this not only for 
reason, but also for safety's sake. It is never safe to allow other objects to 
come between our vision and the object of the religious life ; unless indeed 
they be so transparent that we always continue to see it clearly through 
them. Now it is true of education that it has many objects. But these 
are legitimate only when subordinated to the one great purpose for 
which the commission, the 'power, and the means to educate have been 
given. 

And, if this is true at all times of the Church, certainly there has never 
yet been a time in these islands when its truth has been so forced upon men 
as in this our own time. It is not only that the question of the relations 
between Church and State in respect of education is, in a peculiar manner, 
a question of our time— for these relations are of so late origin as to belong 
even in their birth to this generation, being barely thirty years old — but it 
is much more than this. It is that their birth and growth have fallen upon 
a period of our history when, of the links between Church and State, some 
are already broken up ; others are formally proposed to be broken up ; others 
have been tampered with and impaired. Some have never been sound. 
£!v6iy sound one remaining is threatened. 

The educational link especially bears the stamp of the time which has 
given it birth. It was first forged in the workshop of a State of many 
^gions. By some fault in the making, or some wrong combination or 
defect in the materials, it is full of flaws and cracks, and cannot be made 
to ring true ; and there keeps coming out upon the face of it a dim and 
ghastly lettering, but growing every day more distinct and terrible, and 
spelling into two words, ** secular education." The forgers don't like to see 
it come out, because it frightens people, and they keep smearing it over 
with grease and colouring, but it comes through all they can put upon it. 
Having very little of the good old metal in it, the link keeps ringing false ; 
and unless it be forged anew, and of better stujQT, before long it will come in 
two. 

The Church of England and Ireland has always had three principal ad* 
▼ersaries against whom to maintain its own exclusive position : first, the 
^urch of Rome ; second the Nonconformist Protestant bodies. The hosti- 
lity to the Church in both these cases has been partly religious, partly poli- 
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tical. Of late years, in the inevitable isaue of abaae of " dyila&d religious 
liberty/' it has become almost exclusively political 

The third adversary is Rationalism in its various aspects, beginning with 
the doubt that tempts God in questioning the Word of His Truth, in reli- 
ance upon the wisdom of the world and an irreligious philosophy, and 
ending inevitably in infidelity. 

To these there is now added a fourth, the civil Power, so far at lettt aB 
it is represented by the House of Commons ; that is to say, in the end, the 
entire civil Power, which once protected and fostered the Church to the ex- 
clusion of all other ; which next combined with the Church in tolerating all 
other ; which now barely tolerates the Church. We cannot escape from facta. 
It is much wiser not to attempt it, but to look them in the face. We are 
coming near the end of the course, which began in 1688. Its pro- 
gress was at first almost imperceptible ; then more developed and palpable ; 
now it is rapid and sweeping all before it like a flood. 

No doubt the visitation is sent in mercy. No doubt the Church has 
leant too much upon the arm of flesh. No doubt the reed has gone into 
her hand and pierced it. No doubt the battle with Borne, with Nonconfoi^ 
mity, with Rationalism, and its unfailing progeny Infidelity, has been, and 
is bein g, only half fought, because of considerations arising directly and in- 
directly, though not legitimately, out of the connection with the State. No 
doubt, to come to the particular portion of the relations between Church and 
State which we are considering, education in Church schools has soflered in 
the handling of State money ; has lost much of its singleness of purpose ; 
has departed from the simplicity and truth of its Divine character. 

What is the remedy 1 To break with the State ? No. I hold this to be 
a sin. God has given the Church of England and Ireland a work to do in 
these islands. His Providence has liuked together Church and State for 
the purposes of that work. The link has been, and is being, perpetually 
strained by man's perverseness, man's neglect, and man's abuse. In one part 
of these islands it has been broken. In another it is now formally proposed 
to break it. In another it is being every day tampered with and weakened 
by legislation. 

Now some who ''make haste," cry aloud: ''Let the link be broken. Let 
the Church go free. Let the State go her way to no religion. The separa- 
tion is, we know, full of unutterable evils, religious, moral, political, sociaL 
Especially we know how heavily it will fall on the poor, but let it come ; 
aye, let us help it to come. 

My lord, I cannot say, let it come ; much less can I say, let us help it to 
come. It may be that it is coming by the will of God. It may be that in 
punishment of privileges cast away and work iU done, the Church of England 
and Ireland and the State of England and Ireland are in common and mntU' 
ally to suffer. It may be that the chastisement is a necessity and has to be 
endured. I cannot presume to forecast the issue. It may be that the 
Church is going to be " free," and in her freedom to gain a loss— parting 
with the high privilege and the power of leavening the State. It may be 
that the State is going to tear out her own heart and is looking stilJ to live. 
I cannot tell ; one thing I know, that not only will I have nothing to do 
with hastening it on, but that I will, with others, do all I may to stay its 
course, fearing greatly that evil such as we have never known is on its way 
to visit this Church and people. 

But if there be no other way— which may God fcwbid— of teaching 
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Church and People that the Chorch of England and Ireland has her own 
Reformed Catholic position to maintain, then doubtless it must come. It 
is not enough for her to say negatively, on the one hand, I am not Roman 
Catholic ; on the other, I am not Protestant Nonconformist. The via media 
is a positive^ not a negative way. What she has to say is much more what 
she is than what she is not. What she has to say is, I am Primitive Catho- 
lic, and I admit of nothing else. For this I have found the State growing 
round me. For this I have been guaranteed my endowments. For this I 
hold the churches. For this I build and maintain schools. I know well 
that the relations between me and the civil Power are not what they once 
were. Let the blame be shared as is due. But I cannot, I dare not, cast 
off the State. I pray that the State may not do so great a sin as to oast 
off me. 

For '* national education" this, then, is the sum. The Church of England 
and Ireland is not asking the governing Power of a people of many religions 
to help none but herself. What she asks is to be helped, as all others are, 
upon her own principles to do her own work in her own way. The civil 
Power holds itself bound to assist in '* national education." It may very 
well be a question whether this is a sound conclusion. But a conclusion it 
is, and I am not going to discuss it. Is it then a further duty of the Civil 
Power to annex conditions to its grants ? Certainly it is. The State is 
bound to see that its money is secured to the purposes for which it was asked 
and given, and is applied to those purposes and to none other. But for the 
purposes themselves, and the manner of effecting them, these are for the 
several religious bodies who are assisted, each one to ascertain for itself, and 
not for the State at all. A civil Power once identified with the Church, 
but now more or less with aU religions, and as such assisting the schools of 
all religions, proclaims therein its own incapacity to prescribe, or take any 
part in prescribing for the matter and the manner of education. This is the 
position de facto — not a high one certainly, but the inevitable issue of abuse 
of ^' civil and religious liberty." It has to be accepted by Church and State 
frankly and fully ; so that there may be no more interference with the teach- 
ing in Church schools attempted by the State, and no more admitted by 
the Church, than what is found in the case of the schools of all other reli- 
gious bodies in the country. That is to say, no interference at all. The 
alternative is simply this — ^ho edacational relations of Church with State of 
any kind. Sooner or later, the issue must be one or the other of these two* 
The Church, on the one hand, may not surrender her rightful claim to her 
full share of the educational grant ; on the other, she may no more admit 
that the State prescribe for the matter and manner of education in any one 
of her schools, under any circumstances of population and locality, than that 
the State prescribe for the matter and manner of prayer and preaching and 
administration of Sacraments in any one of her churches* If she does 
admit it, she admits it at the cost of that compared with which all money 
grants, if increased ten thousand fold, are as dust in the balance. 

My lord, there is one consolation in the present distress. Perhaps it is 
the greatest that can be had. For it is through the deepest suffering that 
there comes the highest blessing ; and if these be not yet again days of 
bodily persecution, there is a more subtle and therefore more dangerous way 
of persecuting, when social, political, and miscalled moral, and perverted 
religious agencies are put in force against the Truth, and the man who had 
most taught this Church and People to look to him to defend the Church 
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of England and Ireland, and who by his gifts and character was admirably 
fitted for this great office, is become, I do not say in intention, bnt certainly 
in repeated act, her foremost foe. 

The Church of England and Ireland is being sharply tried. It is not in 
respect of education only ; it is in respect of all things of doctrine and 
discipline, things religious, social, financial, political Bishops, clergy, 
people, in England may be slumbering, as many of them are, in a dull, 
apathetic, over-comfortable, and what I am compelled to call, a stolid indifiTer- 
ence. They are slumbering to their destruction. They will be waked np 
presently, when it is too late, to realities which neither they nor their fore- 
fathers have known. Let them shake off their slumber now, while there is 
yet time. 

The grain is being sifted from the chaff. Principles distinguished from 
their accidents. Divine Truth from human expediency. The grasp of the 
Truth is becoming more tenacious, more the grasp of a living thing, if it be 
by fewer hands. 

But it has never been by the multitude of men that the great things of 
the world's history have been either conceived or done. It is not the order 
of the Providence of God, any more than it is His law, that majority and 
minority of population be the test of right Divine. This may be party 
policy. It is not religion. 

The Rev. Maukicb F. Day, D.D. {Dtan of Limerick) — 

I have to speak a few words on the Relative Functions of Church 
and State in the matter of Education, with reference, as I was told, 
to the peculiar circumstances in which we are placed in Ireland. The 
State and the Church have to meet in Ireland a threefold division of 
the population, as has been already suggested : — ^the members of our 
United Church of England and Ireland, the members of the Presbyterian 
Church, together with those of various dissenting bodies, and the great 
mass of the Roman Catholic people. The Imperial Government, in meet- 
ing with these various bodies, cannot enjoin that they all shall be brought 
up as members of the Church ; nor does it appear to me that the Church 
has a right to abstain from its office as instructor of the people, or as aiding 
the State in the instruction of the people, because these, or any of them, 
are not willing to receive aU the instruction which the Church thinks 
It desirable to give. Some way must be found by which we may meet, 
as far as we can, the convictions and even the prejudices of this mingled 
population without, at the same time, forgetting any of our solemn con- 
Amotions or violating any of our inherent duties, and without withhold- 
ing any essential or fundamental matter of education. As it appears to 
«L!!1h iT'' ^T ^''''''^ ^^^^ *^^ ^^^^ ^d State might takeTand 
?oi tJr ^r,' ^"^^ ^ *^ °^^^ *^^ Scriptures, and the Scriptures 
S tw I T'^^'t^ ^*^ ^^ "^^^ '^^«^^^ instruction ; and in spLing 

ground rllL;?' instruction of our own Church members ; but, as a 
^ooU^trS^^^fr. "^«*^:^*i<^^ '^' ^ ^- <^l^d«n going to our 
for education «uffi^^^^ '^.®'^'^*» ^"^^ ^"^^ * sufficient, foLdation 

and only so f^ 'uffiH?^ !S t^L*^^* *»^« Church might have accepted it, 
not be ^ un^^Sf ^^^^^^ ^^-^^ «>"l<i «ot accept less. It would 

form the po^tSflf ' ,^*1?^ ^ ^^^ ^'om any of those people who 
population of Ireland, that they all should be instmJted in the 
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ScriptaTes ; for however they may differ, and some of them widely differ 
in matters of religioiis teaching, they all accept the ScriptureB, in some 
shape or other, as the inspired record of their Christianity; and, what- 
ever may be added to that record, even by the Roman Catholic Church, 
all accept the Scriptures ; and it would not be asking any unreasonable 
condition for the State to say, Tou must all be instructed in the Scriptures. 
I believe that would be a sufficient condition for the Church to accept ; 
for I remember, my lord, that our State is Protestant, exacting from the 
head of the State, on the most solemn occasion, the most unqualified pro- 
fession of our Protestant religion — that our Church is Protestant, thoroughly 
Protestant, taking the Scriptures only as its Rule of Faith, and condemning, 
as it does most strongly in its Articles, the distinguishing errors of the Church 
of Home. It appears to me then, remembering that both the Church and the 
State are Protestant, that it would not be in any way inconsistent for the 
Chnrch to say, '' We allow Catechisms and formularies to stand aside, not 
for members of our own communion, but for others, while we bring forward 
into their proper supreme place the Scriptures, and will ask nothing else, and 
nothing lees than that all who come to our Schools shall be instructed in them." 
It was once tried — this experiment — ^in Ireland, as most of us know — ^the 
experiment of making the Scriptures the basis of common education. There 
were things connected with that experiment which many would not, per- 
haps, admit now — such as the use of the Douay version, and the limi- 
tation prescribed in the explanation of the Scriptures themselves ; but 
still it was a Scriptural basis which was adopted in the Kildare-place school 
system, and it proved at the time it was brought forward, and for the 
means at its disposal, eminently successful. In 1816 that Society received 
a grant from the State of j£7,000, and that grant increased from that time 
up to the year of its withdrawal altogether — 1831 ; but scarcely ever 
exceeding in any one year the moderate sum of ;£25,000. And still, how 
did the Society perform its work ? In the first year there were 550 scholars 
attending the schools of the Society. The numbers advanced each year 
rapidly and steadily, until, at the time of the withdrawal of the grant, 
137,000 children were receiving instruction in the schools. And more than 
that ; in consequence of the Bible being read in those schools, a taste grew 
up for the Scriptures in other Schools throughout the country ; and it is 
calculated that there were at least 300,000 children attending Scriptural 
schools, children from among the lower classes in Ireland, at the time of 
what we deem to have been the lamentable withdrawal of the grant from 
the Ealdare-place Society. In 1831, however, that grant was withdrawn, 
and the National Education system was established amongst us. Its leading 
feature is imited secular and separate religious instruction; and in that 
separate religious instruction is set down the Bible itself ; instruction is to 
be given in it at a special hour, and instruction in it is only to be given to 
those who will accept it. 

From the very first the Church protested against that system, and 
prominently on this groimd, that it set aside the Scripture from the 
instruction of the people; and ever since then, the separation has gone on 
between the Church and the State in this matter of education in Ireland. 
The late Archbishop of Dublin was a very remarkable instance of one 
who was an able and sealous supporter of that National system of education, 
who was at length obliged to withdraw from its management ; and at the 
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present time, out of the nineteen OommiBsioners who conduct the 
nese of the National Board, there Ib not one bishop or deigyman . of the 
Established Church ; and I have heard that there are only 155 cleEgymon 
of our Church who have their schools in connexion with the National Board. 
The ground of this opposition on our part has been often stated. It is 
that the Scriptures are not made the basis of instruction. We do not take 
the ground of Church teaching not being allowed in them. In this respect 
we have not gone so far as our brethren in England. We do not require in 
the Church Education Society Schools that any of the children attending, 
who are not members of our own Church, should learn our Church formula- 
ries ; but we do maintain that the Scriptures should be the basis of the 
common religious instruction of the people. The separatioa which has thus 
gone on between the Church and the State is greatly to be deplored. It is 
deplored by the Church because the vast majority of the deigy find them- 
selves to be debarred from taking part in this great work ; and it is to be 
deplored, on the part of the State, because it is thus deprived of a most 
important aid in the educational training of the people. 

I would say again, my lord, that it may be fully known by our brethren 
from England, that we do not ask to force our Church formularies upon any 
one, nor any peculiar authority to be given to ourselves as ministers of the 
Church ; but we ask for this, simply — that the Bible shall be the basis of 
our education ; that it shall have free course in our schools ; and that there 
shall be liberty afforded to all children attending the schools to hear it, and 
that it shall be referred to at any time during the day when necessity 
requires it. These are the simple demands of the Church, and surely they 
might readily be met. If there are schools throughout the country — 
convent-schools and chapel-schools even — ^to which the State afforded aid, 
then it is not surely unreasonable that there should be also schools sanctioned 
by the State in which the Church is to be at liberty to teach the Scriptares ? 
Gniis is surely not an unreasonable demand that we, the members of the 
Church, should thus be permitted to take our part in this educational work ; 
and that a body which would gladly carry out that work, and make use of 
the books and other requisites provided by the State^ should not be deprived 
of that aid aod those benefits because it seeks liberty to teach the Scrip- 
tures freely in its schools, and because it maintains the principle that Qod's 
Word shaU have that honour put upon it, that while man's teaching is to 
be put in a secondary place, the Bible should be put prominently forward as 
that which cannot be set aside. 

The Very Rev. James Byknb, D.D. {Dean of Clonfert) — 
In inquiring into the relative functions of the Church and the State, I 
suppose that we mean by the State that agency which has been constituted 
to promote by government the general interests of the community, and by 
the Church that agency which has been constituted to promote by the 
ministrations of the Christian religion the edification of the body of 
Christ. The State then is bound to govern for the good of all. It has 
no moral right to overrule the wishes of any, unless this be neceaaaiy in 
order to obtain a general advantage, which shall counterbalance the partial 
discontent. In the performance of its function in National Education 
three objects must be kept in view, the quality of the education, its difiu- 
sion, and the satisfaction of the people ; and if any one of these objects be 
sought to the neglect of the others, the State will fail to fulfil its duty. 
Some, looking solely to the quality of the education, would have the State 
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to pro^de only thai ediioatioii which they oonaider to be the best, and 
would consequently insist on its comprising always the religious instruction 
whi<^ they consider the highest and the purest. The result would be, that 
education, instead of being national, would be confined to one religious 
body, and to apostates from the others, while the rest of the nation was 
left unenlightened and discontented. Others, thinking principally of uni- 
Yersalizing education, would make it compulsory ; but, however this might 
be done in Kngland without detriment to the quality of the education or 
the contentment of the people, perhaps with advantage to both ; in Ireland 
either of these would be sacrificed. For here, if education was made com- 
pulsory without being subjected in all its parts to the Bomish hierarchy, to 
be by them restricted and limited at pleasure, the country would be in a 
flame from one end to the other. Others, again, ask that the satisfaction 
of the people only shall be considered, and demand what is called freedom 
of education, in which all parties shall be provided by the State with the 
instruction which they think best themselves. But the State would abdi- 
cate its function if it did not take care for the quality of the instruction, as 
well as for the generality of its acceptance, and for the contentment of the 
people. 

Now, in seeking to secure these three objects, the State meets with a 
difficulty. It needs the co-operation of the Church in order that the quality 
of education may be raised by religious instruction, and yet it alienates the 
Church in its efforts to universalize education and prevent grievance. The 
State, bound to provide equally for all, to administer for the benefit of all 
the resources which all have contributed, and in a matter in which strong 
religious principle so readily generates intolerance, to take care that the force 
of the majority shall not oppress a minority anywhere, is constrained to treat 
all the religious bodies frankly and fairly on equal terms, and to insist on a 
conscience clause. The Church, bent on her great work of administering 
the word and sacraments, declares that education is outside her province 
unless she educates all in the fulness of her doctrine. But is it so that the 
function of the Church in National Education is such that it cannot take the 
part to which the State invites it ? If in this respect we seek to define that 
function, we shall have to determine two questions, which I will consider 
in succession. What has the Church to do with secular education ? And, 
must she, if she instruct at all, instruct in the whole body of her doctrine ? 

To the first of these questions it is answered by many that the Church 
has nothing at all to do with secular education by itself, and that where the 
ministers of the Church cannot give religious instruction there they have no 
business to interfere. But is not intellectual instruction a benefit, provided 
it involves no false principle or wrong tendency ? Nay is it not one of the 
highest temporal benefits which we can impart ? Should not the minister 
of Christ shew a practical concern for the temporal welfare of his fellow- men ? 
Should he not actively promote that welfare when the course of his spiritual 
duties gives him, peculiar facilities for doing so, and when the performance 
of those spiritual duties would not be interfered with by such beneficence ? 
He it is who comes most in contact with the mental destitution of the igno- 
rant poor. He it is who in his school for the religious education of his own 
flock has at hand the readiest means for extending the gift of knowledge to 
all in his locality. Is he to withhold that boon, because his oflice is not to 
dispense tempoiul benefits but to minister religion ? What ! Ib the preacher 
of charity so to confine himself to his preaching that he must not practise ? 
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Or is he to restrict his charity to the soul and have no care for the body, or 
to think only of the soul and of the body and have no thought for the mind ? 
But there is another consideration which more plainly marks secular 
education as pertaining to the office of the Church. Secular education need 
not be altogether secular. It may be so penetrated by religions truth as to 
be a most potent agency in Christianizing the nation. Indeed if the great 
principles of our religion be acknowledged there is a natural affinity between 
knowledge of all kinds and the knowledge of God ; for all things are full of 
Him. There is a divine presence in nature, an overruling Jhroyidence in 
life. The dictates of conscience sound within us as the voice of Him who 
made us, mingled though they be with habit and tradition. And all the 
highest flights of genius are strivings after the perfection that is in Grod. 
To study the world around us is to see on His works the impress of His 
hand and to read in them the inscriptions of His attributes. To follow the 
fortunes of man in history or biography is to scan His government^ and eveiy 
lesson of duty and every picture of the beautiful and the good echoes His 
law and reflects His Image. 

But though there be this essential affinity between knowledge and religion 
when the great principles of religion are preserved, that connexion is last 
when those principles are ignored ; and if our intellectual activity part with 
its religious ideas, then all our thought is changed. Then the great system 
around us instead of declaring the glory of God becomes a dead machinery 
of causation without plan or purpose. Then the life of man shrinks into a 
brief tenure of existence governed by necessity and rewarded with extinction, 
duty fades into a phantom which has been conjured out of utility, and per- 
fection into a dream which can never be realized. Such a system of thought 
cannot coexist with religious belief ; and if faith is to be upheld amongst us 
its great principles must be present in all our education. If the Church then 
abandon secular education as not by itself partaining to her office, if that 
education be withdrawn from the influence of the ministers of religion in the 
school and in the university, there is great danger of a schism between 
intellectual cultivation and Christian faith ; and woe to the nation whose 
knowledge is atheism, and whose religion is ignorance. It is*not simply by 
professed religious teaching that, under God, this great national calamity is 
te be averted. All our preaching and all our expounding will be in vain 
unless in the general education of the country the authority of the teacher 
is on the side of Christianity, and in the instruction given the great prin- 
ciples of our faith are supposed. Nor has the Church any more anxieus 
duty at the present time than to retain her connection with secidar educa- 
tion, in order that these conditions may be secured. 

Yet, however important it be that the Church should Christianize secular 
education, and however fitting that she should promote intellectual improve- 
ment, still all this falls far short of her proper function ; and it is con- 
tended that for her to restrict herself in any case to this partial and indirect 
influence when she has been commanded to preach the gospel to every 
creature, is falsehood to her mission and dishonour to the treasure of divine 
truth which she bears. This comes to the second question which I men- 
tioned ; ought the ministers of the Church when taking part in National 
Education consent under any circumstances to hold back any of that 
religious truth which it is the proper office of the Church to teach ? To 
this question Archdeacon Denison answers very distinctly. No ; and supports 
his negative with an honesty and' vivacity which we all heartily reoognise. 
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To this question Dr. Day answers, Tes, and maintains with his usual 
earnestness that the ministers of the Church may hold back their distinc- 
tive doctrines, but that they dare not withhold from any the written Word 
of God. And on a question so much contested it may be well to recur to 
more general principles, and to inquire whether in the general course of 
our ministry we are ever authorized to hold back any of the divine truth 
which has been committed to us. 

Now we know that this is just what our Saviour on more than one occa- 
sion commanded his disciples to do. There could be no more important 
truth than that Jesus was the Christ, yet when the disciples professed their 
belief of that truth, Jesus charged them that they should tell it to no man. 
Doubtless he considered that the Jews, with th^ir carnal ideas of Messiah's 
kingdom, were not able to receive that truth, but would be exasperated by 
the declaration of it ; and his principle was, that in such cases the truth 
should be held back. '^ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their feet 
and turn again and rend you." Nor was it only with adversaries that this 
discretion was to be used. Even within the Church the truth was to be 
given as they were able to receive it. Some were to be treated like the 
Corinthian and Hebrew Christians, as those that had need of milk and not 
of strong meat. All things were to be done to edifying, and the truth was 
not to be pressed when it did not tend to edification, though when it did, 
the minister of the word was to be instant in season and out of season in 
plying his ministry. Now, this is the principle on which practically we 
find ourselves constrained to act in the other departments of our ministerial 
work ; and why are we not to act on it in the work of education ? Suppose, 
then, a parent sends his child to be educated at our school, because there is 
no other school within his reach, or none which he likes so well in its 
system of secular education, but objects to his child receiving our religious 
instruction, are we not to consider whether it would tend to edification to 
insist on that instruction ? and if we do enter on that consideration, at 
what conclusion must we arrive ? 

The parent objects to our religious teaching ; and whether that objection 
originates with himself or proceeds from another whose direction he follows, 
it is to be supposed that an efibrt would be made with the sanction of his 
anthority to counteract our instruction. The child would thus become the 
object of a struggle between two contending influences, and his religious 
principles would be carried to and fro with two opposing winds of doctrine. 
Under such circumstances no religious principles could grow ; for it is not 
hy contradiction that faith is established, nor by a conflict of authorities 
that obedience is formed. In this conflict both authorities would lose their 
force. The lessons of the school would be discredited by the contradiction 
of the family, and the discipline of home would be broken by the imputation 
of religious error. Home is nature's preparatory school for morality and 
i^ligion. The authority of the parent is the appointed influence for the 
first formation of conscience and the earliest discipline of virtue. And shall 
we, with our shallow dogmatism, interrupt that sacred process ? ShaU we, 
u the name of religion, kill the germs of morality by contradicting the 
parent's will, which is the child's first idea of law, obedience to which is the 
earliest form of duty ? Nay, the loving reverence of the child for the 
parent is of the very essence of the Gospel, for in it God is adored as our 
Father, and all our spiritual life is sonahip to Him. To sow dissension, 
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then, between the child and the parent, with our religions leasons, is to 
defeat our own purpose by disturbing the formation of those filial sentimaits 
which our religion pre-sapposes and requires. However legitimate sodi 
lessons would be when the child came to maturity, to insist on them in his 
childhood, when his parent objects to them, is contrary to the Divine pre- 
cedents of Scripture. It tends not to edification, it sets the influences of 
the school and of the home in an antagonism to each other, which renden 
the growth of religious principles impossible^ it arrests moral development 
by setting at nought parental authority, and dries up the source of the 
Christian life by checking the flow of filial sympathy. 

The Church is charged to respect the powers that be, and there is no 
power which may claim a diviner right than that of the parent. It is the 
part of the Church to work in harmony with the national constitution of 
society, adopting into herself the social forces around her. Her function in 
National Education is simply to do the best she can in irradiating the na- 
tional mind with that light which lighteth every man that oometh into the 
world, and to take care that no slight cause, no imaginary principle, shiU 
hinder her from co-operating with the State, that she may be strengthened 
by its power, and that it may be elevated by her spirit. 

The Loed Bishop of Cashsl : — 

I might well be expected to make an apology for standing up to address 
this meeting. For a person of my age, and to a great extent, of my infir- 
mity, it might be considered more than I ought to do to stand up at sH 
before such an assembly. But, considering that this is a subject upon whidi 
I have held very strong and earnest opinions, in the sight of God, and for 
the good of my country I would desire — if it be the last time I shall ever 
appear before a large assembly of my fellow-creatures and fellow-sinners — to 
advocate the cause of Scriptural Education. I feel that it is a most import- 
ant subject that is put before us on the programme this evening — ^the con- 
nexion that there should be between the Church and the State in this impor- 
tant matter of National Education. I would remark, as it strikes me veiy 
strongly, that we are not to connider the State and Church as if they were 
two opposite and antagonistic powers, the one against the other, for they 
are only parts of one great whole, both acknowledging one common Msstcar 
and one common Lord to whom they are both responsible for doing their 
duty. The first thing, therefore, which each has to do is to consider what 
is the duty it owes in this matter to that common Master — ^what that com- 
mon Master requires of both ; and if both would consider that seriously sad 
earnestly, it would, I believe, bring them both to unity and agreement on 
this point. If those governing in the State would consider what is required 
of them by God, and if the Church asked the same question as regards her- 
self, it would be the means, I do believe, of bringing us all into unity 
of mind and unity of purpose on this great subject, and I would certainly 
say that both State and Church should desire to cultivate and advance the 
education of the people. It is a duty incumbent equally upon both the 
State and Church, and they should both be ready to acknowledge the fact 
'< that people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,'* and both should deem 
it a duty to try and get rid of that evil, for a great evil it certainly is. It 
is the duty of the State, if it is considered as being accountable to God, to 
provide an education for the people, and to have religion in that educatioa; 
and I say the State fails in its duty, most obviously, if it be the servant of 
our God, if it permits any education to be given in its name which does 
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not seek to promote the knowledge of and obedience to Grod. Therefore 
merely secular education without religion, I think, is an awful sin against 
our God and our Lord. 

That would be one point upon which both State and Church should be 
agreed if they both look up to the One Great Teacher above them. But if 
it iB the duty of the State to promote education, I say it is the duty of 
the Church to promote it also. As the Church knows upon authority that 
"Godlinesstis profitable both for the life which now is and that which is to 
come,'' it should desire to use the powers it has, and consider it to be its 
highest duty to promote the education of the people ; and the Church who 
knows her place, and would be far from being behindhand in promoting 
the improvement of the mind and the cultivation of the intellect. The 
Church has no desire to confine the intellectual growth in man ; she believes 
that ignorance is unfavourable to unity as well as truth. She holds that 
'' Ignorance is the mother of dwidons" Therefore, the Church does desire 
to promote education in the largest sense of the term : and if the State is 
bound by her very accountability to God to have religion in her educational 
training for her people, how much more is the Church bound to have it f 
Both one and the other of them are bound to their Lord and Heavenly 
Master to make known His ways, to teach His words diligently unto their 
children; and I think no mere consideration of human policy wUl ever 
excuse Church or State from making God's Holy Word, the Scriptures, a 
fundamental part in the education which it gives to the people. On that 
point I have long held very strong opinions formed in considering what was 
my bounden duty to my God : and I could not at any time — since the Lord 
opened my mind at all to consider my relative position to Him as a sinful 
redeemed creattire — and I never have tolerated it in any school of mine 
that any one should stand up and tell any children or child that they might 
leave the school now because we were going to teach God's Word. No. It 
is bound upon the State, and still more upon the Church, as a duty, that she 
ahould teach God's Word as the fundamental basis of all education and of 
all truth. That truth has man's redemption for its subject and has God for 
its author : and I would say to both State and Church to remember that 
they are not infallible, and that while they are seeking conscientiously to 
do that which they believe to be right, still they are both fallible creatures. 
The result of that ia that they should have toleration for those who differ 
from them, except in having God's Word as the fundamental basis of in- 
struction in their schools. I must say, then, that while they should have 
that Word placed in the hands of all who come for education to them, they 
should tolerate all those who are not willing to receive that word without 
human comment — ^they should make a distinction between the Word of God 
and the word of man, and while they are bound to tolerate those who 
would object to the human comments, they are bound to put before them 
the Divine original of all truth. 

F&ANCU S. PowEUi, Esq., M.P. : — 

I fear that in claiming your attention for a space of ten minutes to 
observations which, if more time were allowed, would be better arranged 
and more compact, what I say may appear fragmentary, though I trust it 
will not seem confused. If asked what I consider is the office or function 
of the State in referenciB to education, I would reply that it is her duty to 
act as a stimulant and as a guide. It is an interesting fact in the history 
of education in the two foremost countries in the world — ^England and 
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France — that in the early years of this century the Church both initi- 
ated and set in action a system of education ; and as the century ad- 
vanced statesmen took up that cause which religion had originated, and 
further developed that which religious organizations previously sketched 
in outline. In Roman Catholic France, Guizot most gladly welcomed what 
had been done by religious men ; and in England the same thing was done. 
In both cases the State carried the matter of education further than religious 
systems had been able to do, for she could bring to bear a wider range of 
experience and a larger command of funds ; she was, moreover, able to 
impose the condition that all teachers intrusted with the conduct of schools 
should undergo an examination and receive a certificate of competence to 
teach, thereby giving the parents a sure guarantee that the education was 
real, solid, and genuine. Having advanced thus far I would venture further 
to assert that the State ought to insist on a national recognition of Chris- 
tianity. This ought to be done by prayer and by reading of the Holy 
Scriptures. This was the universal principle, the almost universal practice, 
in America. In the great schools of North America, which have done 
so much good for the mass of emigrants who have gone there from 
all the countries in the globe, the business of the day is regularly 
commenced, by reading a portion of Scripture and by solemn prayer. 
Don*t tell me that there is no dogma taught, for there are three- 
there is the dogma that a God exists above, that He acts as a benefi- 
cent Providence, and that it is the pleasure of that Providence in His 
love to His creatures to give to mankind a revelation of His wilL Let none 
think lightly of these three dogmas. I should rejoice if in the east parts 
of Loudon, aye and even in many of the western parts of London, too, 
there were infused into the hearts of men the seed of these dogmas, the 
knowledge of which would remove from our midst many things which now 
perplex the philanthropist, and cause the Christian to mourn. We should 
avoid, by the teaching of these three dogmas, the worst of all sectarianism, 
and that which is the worst of all kinds of sects — infidelity. ^ ^It was my 
fortune lately — whether good or bad fortime I will not undertake to say 
— to visit a school in France, and I asked the master, ** What religion was 
taught in it." " Religion," said he," " Oh, we finishedjall^that in 1793." 
I then asked him what was his own particular religion. The master 
replied by a dramatic gesture, indicating that he at least was free from all 
embarrassment arising from the definiteness of his religious creed, or the 
multiplicity of his dogmas. 

But having got thus far — ^the teaching of these three dogmas — can yon 
stop here ? I believe you cannot do so. Religion must take form and 
shape. The Americans have called into existence a system of schools which 
have rendered noble service in fusing together into one nation the vast and 
heterogeneous mass of immigrants from alienations of Europe. They sanc- 
tion the three dogmas ; but they have found it necessary, in order to repress 
the tendency of religion to assume definite outlines, that functionaries be 
appointed with the duty of watching with unceasing vigilance that no sec- 
tarianism be taught. The Reports tell with joy and gladness, as if 
reporting a diflSculty overcome, of the assiduity of their labours and the 
completeness of their success. Further proof could scarcely be needed of 
the restraint on freedom in religious teaching which arises from the com- 
pulsory absence of all exposition of definite faith. Religion must be left 
free. Right glad should I be if this freedom had at home been accom- 
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panied with a livelier sense of responsibility. The authentic and autho- 
rised documents tell sad and gloomy tales of duties herein but imperfectly 
recognised. We cannot relegate the teaching of religion to the Sunday- 
school Dr. Arnold's saying, with reference to books, may be applied to 
religious teaching in our schools : '* We require not so much books on 
religion, as books on secular subjects, treating those subjects in a religious 
spirit. There must be a close and intimate admixture of the religious and 
the secular elements ? It is, lastly, the duty of the State to be inexorable 
in demanding a high standard. As the schoolmaster said to the boy, '^Tou 
can learn if you try;" so the State should say to the schoolmaster, ''You 
can teach if you try." 

Thk Load Bishop of Oxford : — 

I am not prepared to enter upon the whole of this great question at this 
moment. First of all it would take an hour, and at the utmost I can have 
but ten minutes ; then I came here mainly to listen and not to speak, and 
upon this particular subject I think the Irish Church, from having tried the 
experiment, has every right to teach us who come from England. But I 
am anxious for myself to say a few words. I listened, as I suppose every 
one in this hall listened, with the deepest attention to the exceedingly 
able speech delivered a few moments ago by a very reverend Dean ; but at 
the same time one or two positions, which, with every advantage of elo- 
quence were put before this meeting, seem to me so dangerous, that I am 
anxious not to leave them with the bright glow of that eloquence still 
upon them untouched and unanswered. There were just two propositions 
laid down with which I desire to deal very briefly; the first was, that 
the teachers of religion were, of course not to abdicate the teaching of 
secular knowledge. There was a most elaborate argument and convincing 
in its tone, shewing that the teacher of religion cannot, as he is the minister 
of the God of nature, as well as of the God of revelation, abdicate even for 
a moment the secular training he would give to his people. But I put it 
to you as it strikes my own mind : — Is the question between any one man 
in this large room to-night and any other, not whether we will or will 
not give secular education when we can, but is it not this — whether we 
should condescend to give secular education instead of a religious one — 
whether we, the teachers of a revelation, should condescend to abandon reli- 
gion and become mere teachers of nature ? The other passage with which I 
desire to deal is, that in which we were told that our blessed Lord Himself 
graduated the measure of His teaching to the capacity of each receiver. That 
is the great principle of all Christian truth. Did not the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles — who could make his voice heard for the truth of God in all its 
simplicity above all the teachings of the schools — himself say, as has been 
already referred to, ''I have fed you with milk and not with meat, because 
ye were not able to bear it V* and what is the principle of that ? Is it not 
this — that you do not convey truth to the soul if you give a truth which that 
soul is not capable of receiving. You must give it in such proportions as 
it can receive. Is not the real Christian restraining motive this, * ' that you 
should strive to get the greatest possible measure of truth into every heart ?" 
But is not the principle of which you have heard to-day, and upon which you 
are asked to restrain religious teaching, the exact converse of this 1 It is 
not that we are afraid we shall teach them too little truth ; it is that we are 
afraid that we shall teach them too much truth ; and the reason they want 
US to restrain this teaching is not for fear that by graduating the truth 
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aocording to the capacity of the receivers we shall get more truth into them, 
but that they think we shall get a great deal too much into them. It seems 
to me that that is an argument which will not hold. I feel it deeply, and 
for this reason — ^I have ventured always when dealing with my own clergy 
to say this — '* So far as the parental trust commits a child to you, take it 
and teach it all you can ; but do not agree to take any scholar from a 
government that would bind you, you being a Christian teacher, to withhold 
any Christian teaching." 

Thb Vbry Rbv. the Deak of Waterford : — 

I have listened with very great attention to all that has been stated on both 
sides of this most important question, though I do not, of course, agree with 
all that has been said, because opposite opinions have been propounded. 
That question is as to the relationship existing between the Church and the 
State with regard to National Education. It may not be known to oar 
friends in England that the Church in Ireland has never taken any step 
with reference to this great question. Dr. Day has alluded to the Kildaie 
Place Society : it was the only society which wsa engaged, before the estab- 
lishment of the National Board, in the education of the people of Ireland. 
It is true that the Society for Discountenancing Vice had a few schools, but 
its object was not the establishment of schools but the circulation of the 
Scriptures : it only embraced them as apart of its more special working. 
But the only system receiving aid from the State for the education of the 
people was, as Dr. Day already said, the Kildare Place Society. He has 
said that that society was a success. I maintain and believe that it was a 
failure. It never received the co-operation of the Church. I know it as a 
positive fact, from the sworn evidence of its own honorary secretaries, that 
the commitee was composed of every profession except the clergy — t^at it 
was the rule of the society that they never allowed a clergyman to be on 
the managing committee of that society, and there never was one except 
the Bev. Dr. Thorpe, the founder of the society, and because he wrote a 
pamphlet once against the Catholic Emancipation Act his name was 
designedly omitted from the list of the committee for the next year. And 
what is more than that, there never was one single bishop of our Church 
who ever gave one single guinea to the funds of that society. 

I am old enough to remember the time when the Kildare Place Society 
was more vehemently opposed than the National Board ever was, by the 
clergy of the Church. No clergyman, as I have said, was on its Committee. 
No bishop ever subscribed a penny to it, and every clergyman, as far as I 
know, was opposed to it. The Kildare Place Society was a great com- 
promise, of a character which would not be listened to by Archdeacon 
Denison and many of our English friends, because it gave up the teaching 
of the catechism and formularies of the Church, and only insisted upon the 
teaching of the Scriptures. Dr. Day says that the Bible is the common 
ground between all the different sects in Ireland, and of course between the 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. Now I deny that. In the first place 
we do not agree upon what constitutes the Scriptures. Does anyone pretend 
now to say that the Established Church of Ireland, the true Protestant 
Church, believes and teaches that the apocryphal books form part and parcel 
of the sacred volimie ? No Protestant does say they are written by inspi- 
ration, but Koman Catholics do ; and while Protestants believe that their 
children ought to be taught and trained up in the knowledge of the Scriptures, 
Boman Catholics do not. I say, therefore, the Bible ia no more a commoo 
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ground for instruction between Protestants and Koman Catholics than the 
Catechism of our Church is. I think the State ought to provide the 
religion of which it is the professor and maintainer ; but this is not, I 
believe, a Protestant country. The House of Lords is not exclusively 
Protestant — the House of Commons is very far from being exclusively 
Protestant, and yet the House of Commons has the disposal of the taxation 
of the country, and the taxes are paid by all denominations alike. It is, 
therefore, the duty of the State to provide a system of education which shall 
be received by all the people ; and it is the duty of the Church to accept 
the offers of the State and to give religious instruction to every child what- 
ever who will receive it at their hands. But this religious instruction 
ought not to be compulsory. The clergy should not force it upon those who 
will not receive it, and they can do no more than offer it, and give it to 
those who will receive it. 

The Rev. Gbobge Webster, D.D. : — 

I should never venture to address your Grace or this august assembly 
that I see before me, under the present circumstances, if it was not 
that I have a firm belief in my fellow creatures (prolonged laughter). 
Now that, yon know, is cheating me out of part of my ten minutes ; 
but I do believe that if one has to say anything, no matter how opposed 
it may be to the belief of his feUow-creatures, what he says will always 
be listened to provided the people to whom he speaks believe that he 
is really speaking from the very bottom of his heart. Let me simply state 
facts. I happen to be myself the patron of six National Schools, and I 
have now in these six schools over three hundred Church children. I have 
also a Model School under the National System in which I have nearly five 
hundred Church children ; and these eight hundred children are under my 
control and instruction directly or indirectly. I open my own schools myself, 
and have done so since I went down to that district, eleven years since, every 
morning with prayer (a voice, ** contrary to the rule of the Board"). That 
gentleman will recollect that it is not very likely that a person occupying 
my position in Cork would subject himself by any breaking of rule to be 
hauled up by the Board. Well, I open the schools every morning with 
prayer. I have one hour, from ten to eleven o'clock, devoted to religious 
instruction ; I could have two or three different hours if I pleased — from 
ten to eleven or twelve to one or two to three — in fact any hour I pleased, 
all that the Board requires is that four hours each day should be devoted 
to secular instruction. I appoint all the teachers of these six schools 
myself, and I take very good care that they are members of the Church 
of England and Ireland, and I have them helping me at the religious 
instruction. Now, that is the work which goes on in these schools of mine 
and has gone on for years. Then since 1865 I have had, thank €rod — ^well 
1 1^ your pardon for saying '^ thank God " — but since that time I have had 
a Model School in my parish and I am there every day in the week myself, 
and I take a large class there, sometimes of boys and sometimes of girls, 
and teach them the formularies and distinct principles of the Church. 
Our principle is to make no compromise whatever with Dissent during the 
time for religious instruction. We must then be at liberty, as we are, to 
teach everything that we believe to be God's Truth. Sometime since a 
Methodist minister in my neighbourhood sent me word that he would allo^ 
all his children to come to my religious instruction if I undertook not, to 
teach them the Church Catechism. Well, I have got rather a name dowB 
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there for saying exactly what I think plainly and openly, and what do yoa 
think was my answer to that message 1 Just, ** that I would not undertake 
to bring any one to heayen without teaching them the Church Catechism.'' 
Seriously, what I meant was, I would not imdertake to teach them religion 
if they did not learn all that I believed to be Christian truth. 

Wdl, my lord, I was rather startled a moment ago at hearing it brought 
forward before this meeting that the speaker regarded it as a great instance 
of the success of a '^ system " of education pursued in some places that not 
a single convert had been made. 'Tis true he spoke of ^' surreptitious 
conversion." So let that go for what it is worth. I beg leave to say, aa a 
Churchman, and I venture to call myself one, although by no means a " high" 
Churchman, if that learned speaker had told me that the operations of that 
*' system " in England had worked in such a way as that they were leavening 
the whole of England, and were bringing into the Church those who were 
marshalling themselves against the Church, much more might be said, in 
my opinion, for his ^* system" than has been advanced by him here, when he 
has defied anyone to prove that imder it a single convert had been made. 

If I had time I might bring before you many instances of young men 
who have, under the influence of the catechetical teaching in our schools, 
been led to think for themselves seriously and profitably, who, when they 
were boys, had their attention arrested by the sharpness and distinctness of 
my rule of refusing to give religious instruction under any limitations or 
restrictions ; and I know that I myself would not undertake the religious 
education of any child without teaching him the catechism. Thereby numbers 
have been induced to become earnest and devoted members of our Church. 
Such has not been stated here to be the results of the English system, and 
I hold that, though it is called '^ a system," it is no system at aJl — and it 
is no ^'system." A commission was held, before which was disclosed a 
large mass of the grossest ignorance and negligence amongst the population : 
then the government came forward and said to every Committee and Board 
at all interested in education, ''Take this and this school under year 
charge, and for God's sake teach the people something." Now, that is not 
a '' system" at all. If the same thing had been done in Ireland, and if, 
instead of breaking up all the Committees and Boards in Ireland that had 
been interested in education, and telling all the old worthies, some of whom 
are here to-night, that their occupation was gone — ^no wonder that we should 
be reminded by some of them of their old wars and grievances — ^if, I say, 
the government had paid the respect that was due to all these existing 
Boards and Societies, the same kind of respect that was shewn in England, 
all the while keeping steadily in view the system they intended to introduce, 
I believe there would have been, after a little, a centralization of the whole 
thing in Dublin, and all places would have derived, long since, the advan- 
tages of having the one true system of national education throughout the 
whole .land. I do not believe that the truce which the clergy, availing 
themselves of the National system, enter into, is in any way an insult to 
the Bible. I should pray God for grace to lay down my life rather than do 
anything that would insult God's Holy Word. But I look upon the truoe 
in a different aspect. It strikes me that the necessity of making such a 
truce is indicative of the profound reverence in which the people in this 
country treat the interpretation of the Bible that may be given by the 
teachers they believe to be properly qualified. So deep is the interest they 
. ie4, so profound their respect for religious truth — not like those in the 
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bigher scHools in India, who readily enough at any time read the Holy 
Scriptures for the mere purpose of enabling them to understand English 
literature. 

Lord Oaaitmobe and Browne : — I had no intention at all of troubling 
you when your time is so very valuable, and I shall make exceedingly few 
remarks, as I may observe that the very little I have to say will be 
as a layman ; and in some measure the views of laymen on this subject 
are not as yet before this meeting. I think, as well as I remember, 
his lordship, the Bishop of Oxford, said that no clergyman could or 
should undertake the management or teaching of a school unless the 
whole of the doctrines which he thought right were taught in it. Well, 
I think that may be a very good position for a clergyman, and for such no 
doubt it was laid down. But if such a position as that were taken, I think 
the State could do nothing for education at all in this country. But his 
lordship said — and I sincerely believe that he wishes it — that he desired to 
gain iuformation from the clergy of the Church of Ireland. Well, I would 
take the liberty of referring him, and calliug the attention of others too, 
to Professor Nesbitt's speech on National Education, at the Belfast Social 
Science Meeting, and if he reads that carefully over, as I have done, I 
think he will be satisfied that it proves that so far as the secular education 
is concerned, nothing can be more successful than the National system of 
education which has been carried out here during the last forty years. That 
speech shews that, according to the religion of the children in every part of 
Ireland so in proportion is the attendance of the children of Ireland at those 
BchooLs. There are, for instance, 2,400 National Schools attended by 
24,000 children — Protestant children — that is, ten to each school on an 
average ; and if these National Schools, scattered throughout the country, 
did not exist, how would it be possible for these children, to get any education 
at all ? They would be isolated and altogether excluded from the education 
afforded by the State. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, SOth SEPTEMBER. 

HIS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT lOJ 0'CI.OCK. 

The President said : — Before I call upon the Dean of Cashel 
to open the very interesting subject wliich will occupy our 
morning's session to-day, there are one or two words which I 
wish to speak in reference to something which I said last night 
Perhaps I expected too much of human nature When I asked you 
if by chance you should dissent from or disapprove of any word 
which was spoken, you should express that dissent or disapproval 
merely by your silence, and I apologized at the same time for the 
** bull " — expressing dissent by silence — which, however, having 
been myself bom in this city, I had a good right to make. What 
I want now to ask you however is something a little different ; I 
am told that yesterday there were one or two faint sounds heard ; 
I did not myself catch them, but I have been told they were heard ; 
which I will not describe, but which it is as well should not be 
heard within these walls during these meetings. I would ask you 
if you disapprove of anything and you wish to express your dissent 
from it, you should do so by simply saying *' no." A " no " " no '* 
simply expresses dissent from the thing spoken, the other sound 
expresses dislike of the person speaking; and I trust you do 
not desire, however you may differ from any speaker, to express 
hostility to himself. Hissing or sibilation is not a human utter- 
ance ; and therefore it will be best that it be altogether abstained 
from here by us ; and remembering the old adage of " a word to 
the wise," I will leave that matter in your hands and now call 
upon the Dean of Cashel to read the opening paper on this 
morning's subject. 



CHURCH WORK AND LIFE IN IRELAND. 

The Vert Rev. John 0. Macdonnell, D.D., (Dean of Cashel) 
read the following paper :— 

The subject of '* Church Work and Life in Ireland "is too wide 
for a single paper. The peculiarities of North, South, and West 
afford the grounds of a natural division of labour among those 
who treat of it. I mean, therefore, to restrict my observations to 
Leinster and Munster, in which the whole of my clerical life has 
been spent. I leave it to the speakers who are to follow me to 
treat of the Church work and life in the populous parishes of 
Ulster and the missionary districts of Connaught. 
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How, then, shall we estimate the amount of Church work and 
life in Leinster and Munster? We can easily count heads and 
produce statistics, which (if not instructive) can at least amuse the 
public with computations of how much the clergyman gets for 
each soul under his charge. But nothing can tend more to obscure 
great social questions than this appeal to naked arithmetic. You 
must determine the moral and social value of each unit before 
such calculations can throw much light upon the subject. The 
question is not how many souls each clergyman has under his 
care, and how much income he receives, but what are his life and 
work, and what are the life and work of his flock? We may 
leave out of account those parishes (still too numerous in some 
parts of Ireland) where the work of the clergyman has become so 
small that he mav be regarded as the chaplain of a few families. 
That the work of such parishes should be extensively consolidated 
has long been the wish of every lover of genuine Church work 
and life in Ireland ; and such reforms would have long since been 
made, if the Church had been allowed the power of self-reforma- 
tion. 

But wherever there are one hundred or two hundred Church 
members scattered over a parish of considerable extent, or wher- 
ever there is double that number concentrated in some town or 
village, the clergyman's work will be incessant, and its importance 
both to his own flock and to others very great. It is easy to 
imagine the shrug of contempt with which some over-burdened 
English pastor hears of a parish with from one hundred to four 
hundred parishioners. He does not think it worth counting his 
flock except by thousands. But he is, perhaps, the very worst 
judge of work so unlike his own. In all populous parishes, life 
and work would be impossible without fitting organization and 
machinery. By its help the people really teach one another and 
maintain their own life; the clergyman is rather the president 
who watches over and regulates the entire machine. But where the 
population is either very small or very scattered, all this is inappli- 
cable. Everything has to be done by the individual effort of the 
clergyman, who practically has no assistance — ^nothing to inter- 

>se between himself and his people. The difficulty of collecting 
lis people at frequent services in a great measure accounts for, 
and in many cases justifies, the comparative infrequency of our 
public sei'vices; and the difficulty of inducing regular attendance at 
schools, where long distances have to be traversed by the children, 
produces a weakness in our educational machinery, not easily 
remedied. But in such parishes as I am now speaking of, it is 
only at the Church service and in the schools that the members of 
the Church are ever collected as an organised body. Owing to 
these very difficulties, the Sunday-school fills a most important 
place in Ireland — ^a place entirely different from what it generally 
occupies elsewhere. It brings the children of different ranks 
together for the one object — religious instruction. It induces a 
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wholesome rivalry and a kind feeling between those who might 
otherwise never come in contact ; and by periodical examinations, 
as well as the weekly classes, it spreads a large amount of religious 
knowledge. The Church children of the least favourably circum- 
stanced districts in Ireland need not fear a comparison with those 
of England. On the contrary, I believe that they would generally 
be found superior, both in dogmatic training and in general know- 
ledge of Scripture ; while sucn ignorance of religion as the Royal 
Commissioners discovered in some parts of England, is almost 
unknown amongst us. 

But, except in the Church services and in the Sunday and day- 
schools, the work of the pastor is with separate individuals, or at 
least, families. Hence a relation arises between him and his flock 
impossible in more populous districts. He is the counsellor of all 
— their resource in every temporal difficulty and domestic distress. 
His time is cut up and his purse lightened by a multitude of petty 
applications, which are the inevitable result of his intimate rela- 
tion with his people. He is not so much the pastor of a parish as 
the father of a large and scattered, and by no means wealthy, 
family, which generally includes members in America and Austra- 
lia, with whom correspondence is still kept up. In many parishes, 
too, the care of the poor devolves chiefly on the clergyman, whose 
charitable ministrations are never restricted to his own flock. 
There is no fallacy greater than that which represents the Church 
in Ireland as the Church of the rich. It is true that the great 
majority of the landowners are members of it, but unfortunately 
the wealthiest proprietors are generally non-resident. The clergy- 
man often does not know the faces of one-half of those who own 
the soil of his parish. In most cases those who are rich are not 
resident, and those who are resident are not rich ; and in works of 
charity the contributions come (with a few bright exceptions) from 
the struggling residents, not from the wealthy absentees. Such is 
the work of the country pastor ; and though at the end of the 
year he may be able to point out few tangible results of his labours; 
though, perhaps, he has lost some of his best and most hopeful 
disciples by emigration; he knows that he has not been idle — ^that 
he has been doing work which ought to be done, and which he 
would not have been justified in neglecting to do — and that, if 
he can point to no signal instance of work done, he has been 
raising the standard of piety and civilization, and mixing a savour 
of heavenly things with the more worldly life with which he has 
been encompassed. 

But what is the result of all this? It is right for the clergy- 
man so placed to act thus; but what is efifected by it after 
all? No doubt there is not the same kind of life, just as 
there is not the same kind of work, as is to be found in 
the great populations. A country parish or country town 
in Tipperary is as different from a parish in Belfast as Canad.i 
from Manchester. There is not the fervour and activity of town 
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religious life among us, and we do not seek to replace it by the 
wild excitement of the revival or the C4imp meeting. But there is 
a life — a real, and, I believe, a growing religious life and Church 
feeling among us. And these small congregations are not only- 
trustees for the Church of the future — keepers and witnesses of 
that truth which, we hope, will one day shine upon all ; but they 
exercise, even now, an amount of indirect influence upon the 
Nonconforming population around them which is generally under- 
valued, but which is still the main instrument of progress and 
enlightenment in Ireland. Our lights may be faint lights sometimes 
— shining in a dark place — but you vrill not hasten the coming of 
day by tneir extinction. In England the country gentleman's 
house is the centre of civilisation, and it often happens that the 
diflSculty of the clergyman is to keep pace with the progress of his 
lay parishioners. In Ireland, in very many instances, the picture 
is reversed. The manor (where it exists) owes as much, if not 
more, to the parsonage, as the parsonage to the manor. And then, 
if we are to have statistics, let us remind our friends in more popu- 
lous districts of what we do, and what they cannot do. Many 
portions of their flocks are wholly untouched by their ministra- 
tions. The proportion of those who attend public worship is often 
grievously below what it ought to be. Whereas our comparatively 
small Church population, scattered though it be, yields a much 
larger proportion of Church attendants and communicants. In a 

Carish which I have no reason to consider exceptional, more than 
alf the entire Church population attend Divine service 6very 
Sunday, and the average attendance at monthly communion is 
more than one-fourth of the entire adult population. Then, as to 
contributions for pious purposes, and the building and improving 
of churches and schools, much progress has been made, and the 
feeling for these things is rapidly spreading. No doubt, a tourist, 
coming suddenly from one of the most improved districts of Eng- 
land, and visiting, as such persons usually do, the most Roman 
Catholic and thimy-inhabitecl districts, would think our best results 

Euny and provincial. But if the same person could realize what 
is own district was thirty years ago, or even if he would some- 
times leave the more frequented routes, and pry into some of the 
less advancing districts in England, he would find little to boast 
of over the lister Church. Most parts of Ireland labour under the 
disadvantages that belong to every county remote from the great 
centres of life and thought, and these disadvantages are, of course, 
greatly increased by our insular position. We only ask that these 
things should be fairly considered, and due allowance made for 
them in estimating our present work and vitality. 

I have spoken only of rural districts and small towns. I have 
purposely given such places prominence, because many who regard 
them only through the medium of the census returns think them 
worthy of no consideration. But we have very important centres 
and large city populations, without which the life of the rural dis- 
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tricts could not be maintained. Dablin, Cork, and Limerick, as 
well as smaller towns, such as Kilkenny and Waterford, are the 
natural centres of Church work and life to large and important 
districts. My division of the subject would naturally lead me to 
speak of these towns. But time presses, and, as regards our chief 
centre of Church population — Dublin — I feel that the members of 
the Congress, if they remain a week here (even at a time when so 
many are absent), will not need to be told that our large Church 
population are as forward in activity, intelligence, and zeal, as the 
members of the Church in any other great city of the empire. 
The parochial machinery of which I spoke is as actively at work in 
Dublin as any where in England; and the facts and statistics, 
recently published by your Grace's Charge, show that the Church s 
history in Dublin is a history of progress. It would only mar the 
lesson which was taught by our opening service under the roof of 
our ancient cathedral, restored by the pious liberality of one of 
our merchant princes, if I were to descant upon the resources for 
good which, thank God, still exist in our cities. I prefer to devote 
the time, which still remains, to touching upon some of the defects 
of our present Church system — defects which, under any change 
of circumstances, we are bound to recognize and to correct. 

I have spoken of organisation as in a great measure effecting 
what in less populous districts must be done by the personal labours 
of the clergyman. That this parochial machinery is inapplicable 
to thinly-inhabited districts is too obvious to require proof. But 
is there no other organisation which would draw our scattered 
members into union with more distant centres — which would sup- 
ply the * missing link' in our Church work and life in Ireland, and 
render the spiritual welfare of our people less dependent upon the 
character and abilities of individual pastors? We touch here (if I 
mistake not) the weak point of our Church system in England as 
well as in Ireland. It was said of our army, when its system was 
so sorely tried in the Crimea, that, while our regimental organisa- 
tion was nearly perfect, the art of combining regiments into an 
army, or even a division, had been lost. Is not the same thing 
true of our Church system — wholly true in Ireland, and partially 
true in England? Is not our parochial machinery too often the 
limit of our organisation ? Our ecclesiastical regiments, or com- 
panies, are untrained to act in combination — sometimes almost un- 
conscious that they are component parts of a great army. 

But has this been always so ? Must it continue always to be 
so ? Assuredly not. What I have described as the work of the 
present and past generations only belongs to a transition state. 
Of course the history of the past has left its impression upon our 
Church life. The idea of political superiority — the traditions of a 
conquering nation — the isolation of races which were rivals long 
before they professed divergent creeds ; all these have left behind 
elements of religious difficulty, which make the work of the Church 
far harder in Ireland than elsewhere. While these causes render 
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the conversion of the native Irish a difficult task, they hinder and 
modify the effect of pastoral work among the members of the 
Chnrch itself. We have not, indeed, in times past, been without a 
principle of union, but it was political, not religious. It was not 
the spiritual tie of Church membership, but the political bond tliat 
was riveted for centuries, not by the Irish Churcn, but by the Eng- 
lish State. But that principle of union is fast giving way. In 
Leinster and Munster it now scarcely exists. Religion is gradually, 
though slowly, disentangling itself from the political complications 
of the past. With the revival of spirituality arose a repugnance 
to the semi-warlike and political garb in which religion had, in 
times past, been forced to array itself. Honestly and earnestly 
have many of the clergy striven to make Protestantism religious, 
and not merely political. But it seemed as if in so doing they 
were sawing off tne branch on which they stood — destroying one 
support without being able to substitute another. The political 
cohesion which had joined men as Protestants, had too oflen de- 
stroyed the spiritual affinity of Church membership. So much 
easier is it to destroy than to build up, that as yet the spiritual 
temple has not covered the site of the earthly fortress. The pre- 
sent generation is only feeling its way to something higher and 
better than that of which it has been deprived. Personal zeal and 
energy cannot supply the void. We still need the organisation of 
a living Church. We need Church, as distinguished from pariah 
organisation. We need such a system as will make every earnest 
member know something more of his Church than his own parish 
and his own pastor. 

I cannot do more now than glance at this great want. But the 
first step towards supplying what is wanted is to feel the need of 
it. And I cannot help expressing my regret at the unconsciousness 
which many earnest men exhibit of this our great need. Every 
effort to draw together the disjecta membiu of our Church is met 
by objections and difficulties of the most trivial kind. Efforts 
which, though they cannot be regarded as organisation, tend to 
prepare the way for it, have as yet been very partially successful 
Even festivals of parish choirs, which unite those who contribute 
most to the solemnity of Divine worship in combinations of great 
extent, are only commencing among us. The idea of union among 
our cathedrals, started not long ago, was almost entirely misunder- 
stood. It was regarded, even by many of its supporters, rather as 
an opportunity for a brilliant musical performance than as a step 
towards the recovery of combined life and action. Almost every 

J)lan of Church reform (whether proposed by statesmen or by di- 
ettanti), aims at the extirpation of many cathedrals, which might, 
by judicious improvement, be made centres, and rallying points 
for the Church work and life of the surrounding diocese. And 
as if the ideal of a Christian Episcopate, were to drive a handsome 
carriage, and attend the House of Lords, nearly every plan propo- 
sed aims at economy by reducing the already scant measure of 
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episcopal superintendence, which was the one remaining bond of 
Church life among us. Now, to say nothing of the Erastianism 
which would invite the interference of the secular power to the ex- 
tent of abolishing spiritual offices, it would seem as if these Church 
reformers had come to regard bishops as mere machines for con- 
firming and ordaining. And so, as men measure the claims of a 
Churcn in our days by merely counting the heads of its members, 
they measure the need of an Episcopate by the number who seek 
to be confirmed and ordained. But surely people ought to know 
more of their bishops than can be gleaned from a study of the 
Peerage or a triennial glimpse in a confirmation tour. We need 
to give our Episcopate, as well as our cathedrals, more power for 
good, and to make them centres of church life, not to abolish them 
wholesale. The principal towns of Leinster and Munster (to which 
these observations are restricted)* have within the last few years 
rebuilt or restored their ancient cathedrals. Witness St. Patrick's 
Dublin ; St. Mary's, Limerick ; St. Finbar's, Cork ; St. Canice's, 
Kilkenny, and other lesser works. But the restoration of the 
fabrics will not of itself restore that organisation and influence of 
which the material edifice (as being the parish church of the whole 
diocese) is but the exponent and type. But till the Church has 
recovered the one great bond of union and centre of Church life 
in its legitimate representative assemblies (assemblies in which 
clergy and laity shall act together for their common Church) all 
reform in the extremities will be comparatively useless. When 
the great heart of the Church begins to beat again, the vital cur- 
rent will circulate through every part ; and the picture of St. Paul 
— the *' many members yet but one body," will be realised in the 
Church of Ireland. 

Whatever be the political future of our Church — whatever may 
be its position with regard to State connection or ancient endow- 
ments, whether in days of good report or evil report, of wealth or 
of poverty — the task of our generation is to make it meet for its 
high mission as a well-organized and living Church, and to give 
such proofs of Church work and life in Ireland that our bitterest 
opponents may be compelled to acknowledge the merits of our 
Church, even as they have been already compelled to acknowledge 
the personal zeal and piety of its clergy. 



Thb Rev. Alexander Irwin, M.A., then read the following 
paper: — 

'* Church work and life in Ireland " are very different now from 
what they were a hundred years ago ; and a similar remark is 
applicable to Church work and life in England. An English 
Churchman, looking back at the state of religion during the 18th 

* The noble restoration of Tuam Cathedral, now in progresSy did not fall within 
the geographical limits assigned to the first paper. 
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century, " the Georgian era," has to mourn over the carelessness, 
and worldliness, and deadness that prevailed throughout the 
country. The condition of the Irish Church was a counterpart 
of that of the English. There was the same want] of life and 
earnestness and zeal. The vigorous efforts made by the Wesleys 
and by Whitfield to rekindle the flame of piety were, unhappily, 
lost to the Established Church, and led to secessions from it. But, 
after a time, the evangelical revival spread within its borders; and 
had the effect of stimulating into useful exertion numbers who 
did not concur in the doctrines which the leaders of that great 
movement preached with unwonted fervour and energy. And 
for the last sixty years, active usefulness, and laborious and 
manifold efforts to difiuse religion at home and abroad, have 
characterised the English Church. And now it devolves on me 
to assist in laying beiore the Congress some account of Church 
work and life in Ireland. 

In the sight of our great Master in heaven we feel conscious of 
shortcomings, and negligences, and faults innumerable. But 
reproached as the Irish Church has been with entire failure, — 
caricatured and misrepresented by the public press, — it becomes 
a duty to make known what God, of His goodness, has enabled it 
to do for the promotion of His glory, and the benefit of those who 
have come within its influence. Let us be fairly judged by our 
brethren. And, when they weigh us in the balance, let it not be 
with " a bag of deceitful weights." 

As regards the performing of Divine service and preaching in 
the churches, — visiting the members of the flock from house to 
house, — superintending schools, — preparing candidates for confir- 
mation, — ^instructing classes of youthful communicants, — holding 
cottage lectures in rural districts, — guiding the labours of district 
visitors in towns, — presiding over Young Men's Christian 
Associations — these, which are the stated w^ork of the English 
clergy, and which are the means of so much blessing throughout 
the land, are carried on with equal zeal by their brethren in this 
country. But if we would proceed to estimate the amount of 
actual labour which the discharging of these pastoral duties entails 
on the Irish clergy as compared with the English, a great difference 
will be ^und, arising from the larger territorial extent of most of 
our rural parishes. 

To illustrate this, I would refer to a few extracts from the letter 
of a curate in the diocese of Ossor}'^, which the bishop of that 
diocese has published in the Appendix to his important pamphlet 
entitled » The Case of the Established Church in Ireland.'' The 
writer of this letter had formerly been the incumbent of a country 
parish in Surrey, so that he was able by experience to judge of the 
different circumstances under which ministeral work is carried on 
in this country and in England. The area of his Irish parish 
extended over 49,000 acres ; and on an average of the last twenty 
years about a thousand Protestants were scattered over this great 
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territory. " We have in this parish," he says, ** four Scriptural 
schools, in a circuit of 25 miles. In each of these I have taught 
weekly for two hours each visit. Please bear in mind tlie 
distances — one of seven miles, two of four and a half, the fourth 
of one. These, of course, to be doubled for the return journeys. 
But," he adds, " there are several families who live miles away 
from any of these schools ; there are some of a rank superior to 
that by which these schools are used. What, then, is to be done 
in these cases ? Why, they must be altogether abandoned by the 
clergyman, or he must give catechetical instruction in their several 
houses. The latter is the alternative which I, and I believe the 
vast majority of the Irish clergy, have chosen. Accordingly, I 
have twelve places in which I give catechetical instruction in this 
parish." And then as to pastoral visiting, more particularly visitation 
of the sick, carried on through such vast districts, he gives one case 
as a specimen. " Towards the close of last year a poor woman came 
into the parish in an advanced stage of cancer. . . Her lingering 
illness lasted for between three and four months. During that 
time I walked 345 miles to see this woman ; each walk was one of 
fifteen miles." He then proceeds to speak, from his own experience, 
of the extent to which other denominations avail themselves of the 
services of the parish clergyman: "For a considerable time I had 
a weekly catechetical lecture in the house of a most respectable 
Quaker family here. . . At the present time I have a weekly 
catechetical lecture in the house of a Presbyterian. The familyis 
very large. They now frequently come to church. I never met 
greater gratitude for ministeral services than is shown by this 
family. ... It has happened to me on three occasions, when 
walking through the parish, to be asked by Roman Catholics to 
visit persons dying in their houses. I have been listened to with 
the most profound respect and the deepest attention ; with what 
result the day of Christ alone can reveal." Such is the account 
which a clergyman, who removed from the diocese of Winchester 
to the diocese of Ossory, has given of his practical experience of 
*' Church work and life in Ireland." 

And now to pass from details to a more general view of what 
has been doing amongst us, I would observe that when religion is 
making progress in a country, there will be vigorous efibrt« to pro- 
vide suitable and becoming places of worship, sufficient in 
number and in size for the congregations ; and also to provide an 
adequate supply of ministers to attend to the spiritual wants of the 
people. How, then, do matters stand in these two respects? 
Within the last sixty years more than 500 additional churches 
have been erected. And besides these new churches which have 
been built, 242 old ones have been enlarged. And superadded to 
these churches, 172 schoolhouses and other buildings are licensed 
by the bishops to be used for Divine service. That is to say, there 
are 672 more places in which the public worship of God is statedly 
conducted than there were in the year 1806. U is to be borne in 
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mind, moreover, that during the last thirty years emigration has 
been thinning the numbers, not merely of Koman Catholics, but 
of the members of the Established Church ; yet the attendance on 
Divine worship has, in many parishes so much increased, that new 
churches have had to be built, and old ones enlarged. How is 
this ? It is only to be accounted for by the fact that the persever- 
ing labours of the clergy in their pastoral work, and their success 
therein, have brought the people to attend the worship of God in 
much greater numbers then they used to do. Let it not be said 
that this increase in the number of churches, and this enlarging of 
old ones, are to be attributed to a lavish readiness on the part of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to expend their funds on these 
objects. So far is this from being the case, that, except in very 
rare instances, where it has been proved to the Commissioners 
that the inhabitants are too poor to give assistance, their rule is that 
local contributions must be given to aid in the erection or the 
enlargement of churches; thereby furnishing practical proof of 
the necessity which exists for providing increased accommodation. 
And what is the fact? Within the last thirty-five years more than 
£370,000 have been contributed by Irish Churchmen for building, 
and enlarging, and improving, and endowing churches. And this 
without including the munificent sum of £150,000 which Sir B. L. 
Guinness laid out on the restoration of St. Patrick's Cathedral. If 
that sum were included, more than half a million of money has been 
expended by the members of the church in Ireland on their places 
of worship within the last five-and-thirty years. 

And now as to the supply of ministers. Since the year 1806 
they have been increased by 919. And, finding that there are 
districts in which, owing to the largeness of the population, or the 
great distance of many of the parishioners from the parish church, 
the services of additional clergymen are needed, but the income of 
the incumbents does not enable them to pay the salaries of curates, 
the zealous friends of the Church formed a society in Dublin thirty 
years ago, called the Additional Curates' Fund Society, to meet 
these pressing cases. And, besides this general society in Dublin, 
a special diocesan society was formed for the dioceses of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Ross; and another society for the dioceses of Down, 
and Cofpor, and Dromore, with the same object in view. And 
the West Connaught Church Endowment Society is raising funds 
for Connemara. And the energetic members of the Church in 
Belfast have still more recently provided permanent endowments 
for five additional churches in that great town and its suburbs. 
Four societies — one in each of the four provinces of Ireland — are 
engaged in supporting additional ministers by means of voluntary 
subscriptions. 

And now as to the attendance of the people, not merely at public 
worship, but at the Holy Communion. The proportion of persons 
who are of an age to become communicants — ^i.e, who are above 
fifteen years of age — ^is about two-thirds of the population, a? 
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appears from the Census of Ireland. The number of communi. 
cants throughout the province of Armagh on last Easter Day and 
last Christmas Day, was one in eight of the adult members of the 
Church, as appears from the rural deans' reports. In the several 
dioceses of the province the proportion varied considerably. In 
the diocese of Derry the communicants were one in six ; in the 
diocese of Ardagh, one in five ; in the diocese of Meath, one in 
three of the Church population who were of an age to receive the 
Holy Sacrament. I have not the statistics of the province of 
Dublin ; but as to the diocese of Dublin, the Archbishop has stated 
in his Charge the number of communicants on Easter Day, and 
they were one in five of the gross adult population. 

Connected with the celebration of Divine service, I would next 
refer to the improvement which has taken place in Church music. 
The two metropolitans and several of the bishops concurred in the 
year 1842 in sanctioning the publication of a work entitled the 
* Choralist\ containing music for the Psalms, arranged by eminent 
professional musicians, and admirably adapted, not merely for a 
choir, but for congregational singing. This work was followed by 
a similar arrangement of music for nymns. And more recently, 
about eleven years ago, another publication, the * Church HymnaJ,' 
was brought out by the Association for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Of this work, 186,000 copies have been sold, and 16,500 
copies of it with music have been disposed of. 

As a further illustration of the progress made in the cultivation 
of Church music, I may mention that in the diocese of Armagh, 
with which I am best acquainted, and in which there are 107 
churches beside the cathedral, there are organs in eighteen of them, 
and in sixty-five there are harmoniums. So that in more than three- 
fourths of the Churches in that diocese there are instruments of 
music to aid the congregations in singing the praises of God. The 
parish clerk's solo is no longer the only sound that is heard as repre- 
senting the voice of thanksgiving. 

I now turn to that which forms a principal part of Church work 
— the training of the youthful members of the flock in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. And first, as to the day schools. 
Our English brethren are just now in the midst of the same con- 
troversy respecting education as that which has exercised tJ|e minds 
o( the Irish clergy ever since the introduction of the Government 
system into this country thirty-seven years ago. I do not enter on 
this occasion into the merits of the question, as it was the subject of 
discussion last night. Several of the clergy now avail themselves 
of aid from the State on the prescribed conditions. Many more 
continue to maintain their schools in connection \^ith the Church 
Education Society. And on the support of its schools during the 
last thirty-seven years a sum of £1,049,000 has been expended by 
members of the Irish Church, — the clergy contributing **to their 
power, yea and beyond their power," towards their maintenance. 

In the next place, the Sunday-schools under the superintendence 
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of the clergy claim attention as a most important part of Church 
work in Ireland. Here I feel that it may be necessary for me to 
explain, for the information of our English brethren, that our 
Sunday-schools differ in two particulars from most of theirs. In 
our Sunday-school classes, rich and poor, the children of the 
employers and the employed, of the farmers and the farm labourers, 
are combined together. And, further, at the time of Divine Service, 
instead of the scholars being all placed together in seats set apart 
for them, thus preserving the character and appearance of a school 
in the house of God, our Sunday-school breaks up before the ser- 
vice begins, and the young people sit with their parents, and are 
not ranged under a schoolmaster or mistress. In the province of 
Armagh there were this year in Sunday-schools under the super- 
intendence of the clergy 60,260 scholars, and 5,532 gratuitous 
teachers. These teachers are the flower and hope of the Irish 
Church. By means of them the various grades of society in a 
parish are united together ; and their influence for good over their 
pupils continues long after the young people have entered on the 
business of life. To cheer them and to qualify them the better 
for their important work, many are the teachers' meetings which 
are held by the clergy all over Ireland. 

Another department of Church work has reference to the orphan 
children of its poorer members. Situated as they are in this 
country, they need especial protection and care lest they should fall 
away from tne faith of their fathers. And in their behalf the clergy 
and laity have most warmly and energetically interested them- 
selves. There are thirty-five Protestant Orphan Societies in Ire- 
land. Nearly every county has its separate society. But here also 
it may be necessary that I should explain to English members of 
the Congress the plan we have adopted in this country, lest they 
should imagine that our orphan societies are for the purpose of 
maintaining a number of institutions — boarding-schools for the 
poor — like the Wanstead Asylum in Essex. Sucn is not the case. 
We place each orphan, or perhaps two or three together, to live in 
the house of some respectaole farmer, to be brought up along with 
his own children — thus making it, as it were, a second home for 
the fatherless child, and giving it the advantage of being still a 
member of a family of its own grade in life. These orphans are 
the especial care of the clergy in whose parishes they are located. 
On them rests the choosing of orderly, moral, and religious housed 
holds in which to place them : and the constant superintendence, 
both of the children and their nurses or foster parents, devolves 
on the pastor of the parish. Since Protestant Orphan Societies 
were established, more than £400,000 have been contributed by 
Irish Churchmen for their support ; and more than 10,000 orphans 
have been provided for. 

Another department of Church work in Ireland has reference 
to those of the inhabitants who speak the Irish language. Never 
can the Church cease to deplore the manner in which this portion, 

I 
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of the nation, once the largest portion, was neglected in the early 
years of the Reformation. As resarded Wales a different course 
was taken. A statute was enacted in 1562 (5 Eliz. c. 28) which 
directed the Bishops of Hereford, St. David's, St. Asaph, Bangor, 
and Llandaff to take order for the translation of the Bible and 
the Book of Common Prayer into the Welsh tongue. And the 
Act fixed a certain time, and prescribed that from and after the 
1st day of March, 1566, Divine service should be celebrated in 
that language in aJl the churches. And still more, the Act imposed a 
fine of £40 on the bishop of the diocese if he neglected to cany its 
provisions into effect. If a little gentle compulsion of this kind 
nad been applied by the Legislature to the members of the 
Episcopal Bench in Ireland in the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth, how different might the history of our Church have 
been ! When, however, the zeal of our Church was awakened in 
the early part of this century, efforts were made to instruct the 
Irish-speaking people in the Scriptures translated into their native 
tongue. Teachers were employed to give them lessons in reading, 
and copies of the Bible were supplied to them. To effect this, the 
Irish Society was established in 1818, and towards its funds 
£126,644, have been contributed in Ireland. I do not enter into 
any account of the work of the Irish Church Missions Society, as 
a subsequent speaker will deal with that subject. 

When there is spiritural life in a Church, it will manifest itself 
in hearty efforts to extend the knowledge of the Gospel beyond 
its own borders, and to spread the religion of Christ amongst those 
who never heard His name. Church work in Ireland includes 
this department also. There is hardly a parish in wliich the 
clergyman is not engaged in exhorting his parishioners to aid in 
the diffusion of Christianity throughout the world. The Church 
Missionary Society formed auxiliary branches in Ireland in 1814. 
And the total sum remitted to the parent society has amounted 
to £147,049. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel did 
not seek for contributions in this country until the year 1840. 
And this is easily accounted for. Until about that period the 
Society had not thrown itself upon popular support, and did not 
endeavour by deputations and public meetings, and the circulating 
of cheap periodical accounts of its missions, to enlist the sympathy 
of the public in its proceedings. It relied, in a great measure, on 
collections made by the authority of the Crown in all the parish 
churches in England, — for which purpose Royal letters or briefs 
were issued. But Ireland never was included in them. When the 
Society adopted a more genial mode of seeking for support, the 
late Primate and the late Archbishop of Dublin encouraged it to 
send a deputation to this country. And the contributions since 
that time have amounted to £40,900. And the Society has 603 
parochial or district associations in Ireland. The Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews has also received assistance 
from Irish Churchmen to the amount of £126,593. Time would 
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fail me if I were to attempt to mention the aid given to several 
minor societies which are engaged in diffusing the knowledge of 
Christ in foreign lands. 

In conclusion, I would observe that the fact of its being the 
Established Church of the country has, in a great measure, given 
it the power and opportunity of making these manifold exertions 
for the promotion of religion at home and abroad. Were it not 
for its occupying this position it could not have wielded the 
influence which has led to these results. And yet it is when the 
Irish Church is thus busily engaged in Christian labour of every 
kind — ^when it is manifesting so much activity and zeal ana 
usefulness — that it is assailed with reproaches as being a cumberer 
of the ground that has borne no fruit, and therefore ought to be 
cut down. It has been described as consisting only and altogether 
of abuses and anomalies, which it would be futile to attempt to 
reform, *' for if they were removed, there would be nothing left." 
We feel this to be a calumny. Those who really know what the 
Irish Church has done and is doing in the country, its exertions to 
elevate the standard of morals, to check the growth of superstition, 
to ameliorate the condition of the people, and to save the souls of 
men by making known the Gospel of Christ, will, I am sure, join 
with one voice in saying, *' Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it." 



DISCUSSION. 

The Hon. and Rev. William C. Plunket : — My remarks shall be con- 
fined to the mission life and mission work of our Church in this land. They 
have not been prepared with a view to prove the right of onr Church to 
her position or her income. That right, aa it seems to me, rests on a far 
broader basis than either the recognition of her missionary responsibilities 
or aoy mere arithmetical calculation as to the extent of her missionary suc- 
cess. My object is simply to supply information, so far as in me lies, to 
this meeting, and specially to you my English fellow- Churchmen, who have 
80 much honoured and cheered us by your presence at this our first Irish 
Congress. Many of you, I can easily imagine, have been sorely perplexed 
with the conflicting accounts which have reached you from time to time 
respecting the missionary efforts of our Church. At one time you have 
been told of numerous conversions, of new congregations formed, of new 
churches built. At another you have been referred to the apparently con- 
clusive evidence of the Census returns, as a proof that, as a missionary in- 
stitution, our Church had shewn her utter incompetency. ' TVhat,' you 
may well often have asked, ' is the truth concerning this matter V 

This question, I shall now, God helping, endeavour to answer. And, in 
order to supply a basis for my further remarks, I shall quote the remarkable 
words of one who may fairly be considered as the spokesman of those who 
charge onr Church with missionary incompetency : * I think it but fair to 
the Established Church,' said Mr. Gladstone when introducing his now fa- 
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mous resolutions, ' to admit that until very recent times it has not had s 
perfectly fair trial as a religious community, for so incredibly perverted wis 
the system under which Ireland wa^ governed during the last century that 
the Established Church could hardly be called a religious institution.' ' But 
undoubtedly,' he adds, ^ those days have gone by. Between the beginning 
of this century and the year 1830 there was a great revival of piety and 
zeal among the clergy of Ireland ; bub by the year 1830, which was about 
the date when you had for the first time a zealous and active clergy in Ire- 
land, they found themselves unhappily involved in the tithe wars. In aach 
circumstances it was almost vain to think of the propagation of religions 
truth. This difficulty was, however taken away in 1838 by the passing of 
the Tithe Commutation Act. But during the 30 years which have elapsed 
since 1 838 what have we had in Ireland ? In the first place, we have had 
the clergyman pursuing his vocation in perfect tranquillity, and without an 
external barrier of any kind to impede him. In the second place, we have 
had a clergy claiming and well earning the name of a zealous and a pioui 
clergy. What more could be desired to test the capacity of the Church. 
And yet more there has been, because there has been a great calamity — a 
famine which pressed principally, though not entirely on the Roman Catho- 
lic population of Ireland, and which gave to the Protestant cleigy, as the 
dispensers of alms, access to every cottage in the country, and placed in 
their hands such a leverage of social power as can hardly be over-estimated 
The plague was followed by emigration, and all these burdens weighed 
chiefly on the [Roman] Catholic population, yet with all these advantages 
on the side of the Establishment, and with that terrific calamity reducing 
the numbers of the [Roman] Catholic population, it appears from the Census 
returns of 1861 that although some change has taken place, it is so insigni- 
ficant that we may fairly call it imperceptible." 

This, then, is the indictment against us. Surely, after reading it, we 
may well draw a breath of relief and ask. Is this all ? Is the crime for 
which we are to be humiliated and impoverished simply this, that during 
the twenty-three years intervening between 1838 and 1861 — ^the only period 
during which it is admitted that our capacity could be tested — we have not 
effected a sufficient number of conversions to produce a perceptible result in 
the columns of the Census table ? However, my object is not, as 1 have 
said, to argue so much as to give information. I therefore proceed to 
review very briefly the three periods referred to by Mr. Gladstone. His 
candid admission respecting the two first of these periods (the period prece- 
ding the present century {md the interval between its commencement and 
the year 1838), might seem to render it unnecessary for me, in vindication 
of our Church, to review her work and life in times of so much difficulty. 
Tet even in these times, when, according to Mr. Gladstone, it was almost 
impossible to think of propagating religious truth, our Church, as a mission- 
ary church was not dead. 

Did time permit, I should much like to trace the gradual bursting forth 
of light through the gloomy clouds which marked the interval between the 
beginning of this century and the passing of the Emancipation Act, and to 
refer in detail to the origin and labours of the many societies of a mission- 
ary character which were then formed for the circulation of the Bible, the 
establishment of Scriptural schools, and the evangelisation of the Irish pea- 
santry through the medium of their native language. Especially should I 
like to interest you, my English friends, in one of the noblest and most 
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purely missionary of them all — ^the old Irish Society. Enough for me to 
say that the gradual influence of these agencies, working as they did through 
the parochial machinery of our Church, began to make itself fdt about the 
year 1822, and culminated, as it were, to a poiut in the year 1828. From 
the ninth report of the Irish Education Inquiry, published at tins time, we 
learn that during the preceding twenty years the niuuber of Scriptural schools 
had increased from 600 to 8,000, aod in it we find these remarkable words 
— * The great amelioration in the education of the Irish peasantry is still in 
progress, and it can scarcely be checked now by any means less powerful 
than such an interfereuce on the part of the State as would be calculated to 
counteract it.' A foreboding, alas ! how soon realised. 

But not only was Scriptural education thus stimulated, but public 
recantations of the errors of Romanism became of frequent occurrence, and 
the number of these actually recorded iu the newspapers up to 1828 
amounted (as we learn from the British Critic of that year), to no less 
than 2,357. In the following year the Catholic Emancipation Act was 
passed. I am free to confess that I do not regret the passing of that Act, 
inyolving as it did, in my opinion, the removal of a real grievance — but 
the scenes of turmoil which immediately preceded its enactment, the effect 
which, as a Roman Catholic triumph, it had ofi the susceptible Irish mind, 
and the Parliamentary influence obtained by Roman Catholics which led in 
1830 to the withdrawal of government aid from the Elildare-place Society, 
at a time when more than 60,000 Roman Catholics were on the class-rolls 
of their Scriptural schools, — all these influences acted most imfavourably 
on missionary work. 

Then followed the horrors of the tithe war, and an unprecedented emi- 
gration on the part of the Protestants, described by a writer in the Dublin 
University Magazine of 1834 ^ as an evil of awful and tremendous magni- 
tude, threatening to leave this island iu a few years without any Protestant 
population whatever.* And yet, even during this dreary period, when all 
these things seemed to be against us, a noble missionary work was begun 
and carried on bravely by our Church in Dingle, Yentry, and Achill, 
whereby thousands of converts have been rescued from the errors of 
Romanism. In 1838, the Tithe Commutation Act was passed, and this 
brings us to the beginning of the twenty-three years, the experience of 
which, according to Mr. Gladstone, is enough to test our incompetency. 

Here let me pause for a moment. It has sometimes, I think, been 
aasomed that the mission life of our Church has been almost exclusively 
confined to Connemara — that it arose almost entirely from the circum- 
stances of the famine years — ^that it received its stimulus from the zeal of 
^ English Clergyman, and has been sustained and directed by the opera- 
tions of an English committee ; and this has been used as a proof of our 
want of vitality as a National Church. Now, I am sure my EngUsh 
friends will pardon the justifiable pride with which, as an Irishman, I 
point to the record of mission work which I have just reviewed, and which 
proves that the Irish Church had awoken in her own strength to a con- 
Mnousness of her missionary responsibilities before the advent of our friend 
^. Dallas to this land — before the years of famine— -and before the great 
Work of Church extension, which, principally through the agency of the 
Irish Church Missions, has been efiected in the western districts of Con- 
naught. 
But to return to that interval of twenty-three years, which forms the 
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last of Mr. Gladstone's periods. Mr. Gladstone describes the clergyman as 
pursuing, during these years, his vocation in perfect tranquillity, without an 
external barrier of any kind to impede him. It does, I confess, somewhat 
disx>el this dream of almost milennial quietude to remember that the eariis 
years of this period were the years of 0*Connell's Repeal agitation and 
monster meetings, and that these again were followed by Smith O'Brien s 
rebellion, the Phoenix conspiracy, and more lately by the Fenian outbreaks. 
It is, no doubt, a satisfaction to know that each of these disturbanoes haTe 
been less embittered by the element of religious animosity than the one 
that preceded it ; but still it is scarcely fair to assume that the agitation of 
the national mind during these seasons of disquietude should present no 
external barrier of any kind to the propagation of religious truth. And, 
even were this the case, is it philosophical or statesmanlike to suppose that 
the passing of an Act of Parliament should at once calm down passions 
that had been exasperated to frenzy-pitch by the seven years' tithe war 
that preceded it, or remove in a moment national prejudices engendered by 
centuries of former misgovemment ? 

But the question remains, What did oar Church do during this period \ 
Is it is so barren of mission work and life as to justify the taunt of incapa- 
city ? I wish that, in answer to this, I had time to review the success 
which during that period attended the missionary labours of our Church in 
Dingle, Yentry, Achill, Doon, Cape Clear and the neighbouring districts, 
Cork, and above all in Dublin, where, during the last thirty years, a most 
remarkable work has been carried on, and with no inconsiderable success. 

The few moments that are left must, however, be devoted to the mission 
work in West Connaught, of which I have myself had personal experience 
ever since the terrible years of famine in 1846, 1847, and 1848. In these 
years and the two following ones a religious movement took place in that 
district which will not easily be forgotten by those who witnessed it. The 
circumstances which, humanly speaking, brought it about, as it seems to 
me, were these. Without accusing the Romish priesthood of cruelty or 
neglect during the years of famine, it is easy to understand that their duties 
were so increased as to make it impossible for them to attend to the spiri- 
tual and temporal necessities of all the members of their flocks. It is 
natural, also, to suppose that the richer members of those flocks who paid 
their dues had the first claim on their attention. Be this as it may, the 
fact remains that large numbers of Roman Catholics owed the preservation 
of themselves and their families from starvation to the indefatigable and 
self-denying labours of the clergy of our Church. Being thus drawn by 
cords of gratitude to our Church, they were prepared to listen readily to 
the words of religious counsel spoken to them by their benefactors, and 
just at this very moment, in the providence of God, the agency of the Irish 
Church Missions Society stepped in and provided the missionary clergyman, 
the schools, and the Scripture-readers, without which assistance the paro- 
chial clergy of the district could never have taken full advantage of the 
opportunity. 

And now as to the results : I would say that if we add the number of 
Romau Catholic children who at this time were sent to the Mission schools 
to the number of adults who flocked to our churches, I am sure, speaking 
from personal experience as well as careful inquiry, that the number of 
those who were thus looked upon as having joined our communion at that 
time was between fifteen and twenty thousand in the diocese of Tuam alone. 
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I am glad to be able to bear my testimony to this fact, because some of my 
English brethren (including a valiant defender of our Church, the present 
Archdeacon of Westminster) have been charged with exaggeration, because 
they ventured to form a similar estimate of the extent of the work. But it 
will be asked, How can this be ? The Census returns describe the whole 
Charch population of the diocese of Tuam in 1861 as 17,000. Where are 
these 20,000 converts ? This is just one of the questions which may have 
perplexed some of you, my English friends, and I am glad to be prepared 
with a reply. 

Thus would I answer it — What would a stranger in the earliest days of 
our Church have thought had he visited Jerusalem shortly after the death 
of St. Stephen, and found there, as doubtless would have been the case, but 
a few followers of the crucified Kazarene ? He would ask — ^where are the 
3,000 which, as I have been told, were added to the Church in one day — 
where are the 5,000 that afterwards believed — where are the multitudes 
both of men and women that were again added to the Lord — where are the 
great company of the priests that became obedient to the faith ? The 
answer would be simply this — They ** were scattered abroad upon the per- 
secution that arose about Stephen V And so would I answer with respect to 
these 20,000 converts. Some of them (say one- fourth), who joined us 
from momentary impulse rather than from mature conviction have yielded 
to the pressure since brought to bear upon them, and have relapsed. Some 
of them (say another fourth) remain to this day as witnesses to the truth in 
their own homes ; but the greater portion of them (say one-half) have been 
scattered abroad by emigration to every quarter of the globe ; yes, and like 
the Jerusalem converts, they have travelled as far as distant lands, preach- 
ing by their words and the example of their lives the Lord Jesus and His 
truth. That such is the explanation of the apparent difficulty is well 
known to all who have had personal experience of this work. 

There are Census returns, no doubt, to tell of those who remain, but 
there are also emigration returns to tell of those who have gone away, and 
a reference to these shows us that emigration was, just at this time, carry- 
ing away from Ireland, at the rate of 200,000 a year, just the very class of 
peasantry to which these poor converts belonged. In our ignorance of God's 
purposes we grieve that the visible fruits of our Church's toil should be 
thus crueUy snatched away from her eyes, and we love to think of what 
might have been the result if all these converts had remained to strengthen 
our hands, encourage others by their example, and bear testimony to the 
success of our work. But it was not so to be, and we must believe that 
there is a reason for so mysterious a trial of our faith. 

Since the famine years the good work has been most sucessfuly carried on 
in 'West Connaught ; numbers have been yearly added to the Church, and 
yet, owing to the drain of emigration, those who join our communion 
scarcely fill up the gaps which those who have gone have left. I have in 
my hand this moment a list of 388 persons who were confirmed in my 
presence by the late Bishop of Tuam in one of the districts of Connemara 
upon the occasion of the two last confirmations which he held in his diocese 
in the years 1 860 and 1863. Of this number 302 were converts from the 
Church of Home. I have within the last few days made careful inquiries 
respecting each of these 302 converts, and I find that only 86 are now 
residing in the district. The other 217 have gone to other lands. Such are 
the disheartening results of emigration ; and yet, it is an encouraging fact 
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th*t, notwithatanding thia «-5-7^^rc:r^t S"upwa^"^ s'mO 
au increMe in the mission district of wess v^ouu» » 

during the last thirty years. ^ . .„ ;„—«-« in that district of no 
During the same period there has been an "'^^V' '^.^ur congreg*- 
less tS^ twenty churches, twenty-four <J«[«^^,^ ^f^lf: exerlA^os of 
tions. Let me also add, with thankfulne^t^t thw«gn ^ ^^^ 

the West Connaught Church Endowment So^ga sum of^ , .^ ^^ 

ooUected, and thereby nine new ^^'-^'^Ifj^S^^ to know that th«e 
an endowment of £76 per annum each. It ""»*«**^7 *° 
endowments, at least, are beyond the ««f ^/^^f ^^e's indictment— la 
In conclusion, I would say, in answer to Mx. ^^^^ '^ ^j^^ Church to 
the first place, I utterly reject the -*-- ^^^; ^^^^^ of missioo- 
her property and State position is to be judged Dy xne m ^^ ^ 

ary suc^ Secondly-I consider it -"^^j^J^r^^nTrt "perience 
justice, to test the missionary success of our Church ^ ^ ^ 

of twenty-ttree years, even supposing those yea« *° J^*J!pa J^m- 
mUennial calm. 'Thirdly-I deny that *«»« .y«^ J^^^^^Sout any 
stanced as to admit of the clergyman P^^'^g ^L.^g ^ mind the 
external baxrier to impede him. Lastty and "^^^^^y—f^Sag „tum* »» 
disturbing iniluence of emigration, I refuse to «>8»f . *^^5"^i^ No ; 
f umishi4 UB with a reliable test of the success or failure of hus^ob^ - ^ 
if we ZSld desire to estimate the results of the -^''^.^'^^ ^ho 
Church during that period, in common fairness let us ''«>*j°^^^„7^ 
haye been scattered abroad. Let us summon back in our J^^fVJ^ ^ that 
those who, during that period, have left our shores. L«t us ^^ J° 
number those who, emigrating as Roman Cathoh«, '«°«'^*^^! j^^ 
when once they found themselves in a foreign land, l^et '^ ™'«^'^ , ' 
this great multitude gathered before us, and then, and not tiU *^; "" , 
ask ourselves the question whether, considering the admitted d*™*"^?*"™ 
her position, and the short period of her trial, our Church as a ^""^"^ 
church has proved herself incompetent. I have no doubt as to tne answ 
that every honest man would feel himself compelled to give. 

Time would not permit me to say more. I trust I have said enougn w 
explain to you, my English friends, the truth concerning thia mattM'. i 
has been my desire to conceal nothing — to exaggerate nothing. I do no 
pretend to say that every clergyman in Ireland has been equally alive to nia 
missionary responsibilities ; nor can I assert that in every case the wisdom 
of the missionary has equsJled his zeal ; much less can 1 point to an equal 
amount of success attending every effort. This would be to daim for our 
Church a perfection and a prosperity to which no earthly institution h«» 
even dared to aspire. But this, at least, I trust I have been able to sho*) 
that amidst grievous difficulties and sore disappointments, with all our failings 
and all our failures, we have yet proved ourselves not altogether idle or 
inefficient in tiie discharge of our missionary duties, and not altogether nn- 
worOiy of being associated with our English brethren in advancing the cause 
of that Church to which we are aU so dearly attached, and of that Saviour 
who 18, I trusty BO precious to all our soub. 

■ij'„„r„t.i^^ xv""^^ JBttBiT, JWocMe of Cork :— It is a common idea in 
^d hL H^ ff ^'"'"'^ ^ I~l*°d " » to^^^ that it does Uttle work, 
^o hav« ftm • . *"* '^'"d that there are not a few English Churchmen 

S.ey know ve^ it«e^7'^ f * **'^'^'^ °* *^« ^^'"'^^ ^''^^ P*^^^ ***"^ 
*" jr w very uttle of its real sUt*— of its life or work— and partly becauw 
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tkey expect more from it than they have any right to expect. Euglishmon 
are very apt to form their idea of the state of the Irish Church from what 
they see daring a few days or weeks' residence in a small town in one of the 
moat Roman (Catholic parts of the country, aiid it is almost needless to say 
that the idea thus formed is a very erroneous one. 

Now, I am quite ready to allow that there are parts of Ireland in which 
Church work and life are at rather a low ebb, but I think I shall be able to 
show you that this is the necessary result of the position in which the 
Church is placed, and that such places cannot be regarded as in any sense 
representing the average life and work of the Church. As my present sphere 
of duty lies in a country parish in the County of Cork, where the Church 
population is very small, I am able to speak from actual experience. You 
are not, however, to take my description as applying to all or even the 
majority of parishes in the South of Ireland. There are many parishes 
'ctiere with large Church populations. The Chiurch population of ihe Diocese 
of Cork is by no means inconsiderable though it is very unevenly divided, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that there is a good deal of Church Hfe 
to be found in it. One fact I can affirm positively, and that is, that in that 
large Diocese — I beg the Church Commissioners' pardon — ^that Diocese, so 
small that, though it already consists of three Dioceses, it requires the 
addition of two more — in that Diocese, with its 170 Benefices, there is not a 
single parish church in which the Holy Communion is not administered 
monthly, and there are several in which it is administered much more 
frequently. I may also add this other fact that during the last seven years 
there has been raised by voluntary contributions for the building, improving, 
and endowing of churches — exclusive altogether of the proceeds of the weekly 
Offertory — a sum of nearly £50,000. These are some evidences of Church 
life. Still, notwithstanding these signs of life, there are not a few parishes 
in which there is little Church life. Why is it so ? I answer for want of 
work. It is just as true that there cannot be Church life without Church 
work as it is there cannot be Church work without Church life. But persons 
forget this, and having made their observations in some district in which 
there is little work, and therefore little life, they jump to the conclusion that 
the whole Irish Church is without life. 

But before the Church is thus hastily condemned such persons ought to 
remember the position in which she is placed. The Church in Ireland is 
bound, in consequence of her position as the Established Church of the 
country, to maintain a complete Church organisation in places in which there 
are not proper materials for one, and nothing could be more unfair than to 
take parishes, which under other circumstances would be mere Missionary 
districts, as representating the real state of the Church. 

If the Church in Ireland were merely a Missionary Church she would not 
present what are popularly termed the ^< anomalies " she now presents. She 
would not then have pastors with very small flocks, and paid workmen with 
scarce any work to do. But the Church in Ireland is an Established Church, 
and one of the first principles of an Established Church is, that each parish 
is entitled to have its own minister and its own Church, irrespective of the 
number of its inhabitants. Whether an Established Church, which is the 
Church only of the minority, is itself an anomaly is a matter upon which 
men will entertain opposite opinions, but as long as the Church is Establish 
ed there is nothing *' anomalous" in its carrying out its contract with the 
State. It is rather hard that the Church in Ireland should have to bear all 
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the bnrdeiiB of her State connexion, and then be told that she deBonres tobe 
disestabliBhed, because she has faithfully fulfilled her contract. There are 
strange marriage laws in some countries, but there is not a country in the 
world in which a man is allowed to put away his wife because she has been 
faithful to him. If the State has grown weary of its union with the Church 
and desires to have it dissolved, let it write a bill of divorcement, and put 
her away, but let it at least have the common honesty to write upon it, that 
her worst fault was a too weak and ready compliance with its wishes. 

As regards the difficulty of maintaining Church life in parishes such as 
those of which I was speaking, no one who has not tried it can form any 
notion of it. A clergyman may come to such a parish full of bright visions 
of all that can be done in his Church, in his school, among the families of 
his flock, but he will soon find that his efforts to keep up Church life are 
almost vain. He dreams, perhaps, of daily service, or at least of service 
on all Church holy-days, with a week-day service and lecture, but he finds 
that his people live at such distances from the Church, and are most of them 
so constantly occupied, that except on Sundays and the highest festivals, he 
can never hope for a congregatioiL In his little school he is equally power- 
less ; the children are so few in number that there is no emulation among 
them ; the master grows apathetic from want of occupation ; he feels that 
the education which they are receiving is probably inferior to what they 
might receive in the crowded National School hard by, but he shrinks firom 
trusting his few little ones in a school in which they will breathe a Boman 
Catholic atmosphere, but yet where he cannot follow them. 

In his pansh he finds similar difficulties. He cannot awaken any enthu- 
siasm for the Church among his people, the majority of whom are of the 
middle and lower classes. This is not hard to be accoimted for. Church- 
men of the middle and lower classes do not contribute anything even indi- 
rectly to the support of the Church. The tithe rent-charge is all paid by 
the landlord, while church rates are levied only off the clergy. People do 
not in general take an interest in that which costs them nothing, and the 
Irish Churchman does not often prove an exception. And then he is forced 
to pay a kind of tribute to the Church of Rome. He must cease from work 
on her holy-days. He must insert the Assumption and Corpus Christi and 
the Immaculate Conception in his calendar. He may, and therefore proba- 
bly will, work when she works, as on Good Friday, but he must rest when 
she rests. Is it any wonder that he becomes a lukewarm Churchman ? and 
how is Church life to be maintained under such circumstances ? 

Look again at the position of the clergyman himself. How hard it is 
for him to avoid falling into a listless way of doing his duty. Take the 
case of his preaching. How can he go on preaching over a hundred timeB 
a year to the same thirty or forty people ? What is he to preach about 1 
He may speak to them of sin in a general way, and warn them against it^ 
but how can he preach against any particular sin without laying his hand 
upon the head of the one or at the most two or three individuals who are 
guilty, and known to be guilty, of that sin. It is an easy thing for deigy- 
men with large congregations to write essays on '' pulpit oowardioe," but 
put one of these brave men to minister to a small congregation, and I am 
greatly mistaken if he is not glad to '^ draw his bow at a venture," or even 
to shoot with deliberate aim right over the head of squire or farmer Ahab 
who sits undisguised in front of him. 

It will be said I know that the remedy for the state of things which I 
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have described lies with the clergy themselves, and that no Irish clergyman 
need be in want of work when there are ro many Koman Catholics in his 
parish whom he ought to labour to convert. 

English newspapers and M.P.'s frequently condemn the Irish Church to 
utter destruction because she has failed to convert them : although, be it 
remembered, the same newspapers and M.P.'8 would equally condemn any 
clergyman who disturbed the harmony of his parish by attempting to make 
converts. 

I have not time to discuss the question, but I cannot refrain from making 
a brief use of what is commonly called the *' tu quoque'' argument. It is 
true there is no logical force in such an argument, but it has this advantage, 
that it makes your opponent look at the question in dispute from your point 
of view. Now, it is well known that there are large numbers of Irish Ro- 
man Catholics settled in some of the great cities of England. What has the 
Church of England done for their conversion ? What success has it had ? 
I need not ask what have the Nonconformists done ; for though they are 
very ready to cast up to us our failure, they are, I am sure, much too pru- 
dent to engage in such a work themselves. But what has the Church done? 
A few individual converts have been made — but little more. And yet it 
surely has not been for any want of zeal or energy, or ability on the part of 
the clergy of Liverpool or London, that there is in each of these cities an 
over-increasing Irish Roman Catholic population counted by thousands, who 
are practically untouched by the ministrations of the Church. Is it any 
wonder if the Church in Ireland has in a great degree failed to do that 
which her English sister has not accomplished under more favourable 
circumstances ? 

I pass now to a charge brought against the Church in Ireland from another 
quarter. It is said that she is very deficient in what are especially called 
Chvrch works. By this I do not mean such advancements in ritual as come 
under the head of '* high ceremonial," but merely such improvements as 
moderate churchmen would approve of. The Church in Ireland is, it must 
be aJlowed, backward in lesthetics, but when we come to consider huw far 
she is to be blamed for this, we must bear in mind that the tendency of the 
Irish Protestant mind is towards Puritanism. Irish churchmen are as a 
rule '' evangelical" in the ordinary sense of the term. No one can, under 
ordinary circumstances, deal succeasfully with large bodies of Irish Church- 
men, who does not keep this steadily in mind. It may be, I believe it is, 
right to try to improve them in testhetics. Many of the Irish clergy have 
been labouring, and with no small success, to make our Church services 
more effective ; but yet we feel that to force changes upon an unwilling peo- 
ple, in the end retards instead of hastens the desired improvement. And 
in addition to this difficulty arising from the national character of our people, 
it must be remembered that Churchmen of the uneducated classes, especial- 
ly in the south and west of Ireland, are under a strong temptation to 
abandon their faith, and that on this account it is especially necessary that 
the line between us and Rome should be kept sharp and well defined. The 
poor half-educated labourer or tradesman will make a struggle to main- 
tain his faith as long as he feels that it is for principle he is contending, but 
if the service in the Church appears to his untutored mind very like that in 
the Roman Catholic Chapel — though it may not be so at all in reality — ^he 
will be much more easily persuaded to leave the church and go with his neigh- 
bours to the Roman Catholic Chapel. 
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But while it is thus most important that the Irish Charch should maintain 
her Protestant character, it is no less essential to her life and work th&t 
she should assert her claim to be the true representative of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland. 

If the Roman Catholics of Ireland are ever to be led to cast aside their 
modern errors and return to the faith once delivered to the saints, it must 
be by the Church claiming to be the Church and proving its claim. A mere 
bald Puritanism, which attaches no value to the apostolical succession of the 
ministry, and denies or explains away the efficacy of the sacraments, can 
never hope to convert the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Dissent never has 
made, and I am persuaded never will, make any impression upon the Roman 
Catholic mind. 

It may be one of the results of the disestablishment of the Church that 
the Protestant sects feeling, as I have no doubt they then will feel, that they 
cannot stand alone against the power of Rome, wiU seek for admission 
within the Church's fold. If so, who can doubt that the Church will go 
forth with renewed strength, as the messenger of God, to our Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen ? But if the day should ever come when the Church, 
casting aside her own distinctive principles, shall unite herself on the basis 
of a common Protestantism with the Protestant sects, on that day she will 
follow to the grave her last hope of converting the Irish people. The Church 
of Ireland will never, I am persuaded, adopt such a course. She will preserve 
her Protestantism, and preserve her Catholicity too. Thus armed, she will, 
whether established or disestablished, whether endowed or disendowed, go on 
increasing in life and faithfully performing her work. It may be that in 
times past she has trusted too much to State support, and that the rod upon 
which she leant is about to go into her hand and pierce it. If so, though 
she may wince a little at the pain, she is not afraid of the impending danger. 
She will not cast down her Hope to die because the water is spent in the 
bottle of the Establishment. She may have allowed herself to be lulled to 
sleep in the lap of State support ; but, if her enemies think her great strength 
lies in her State endowments, they will soon find how utterly they have been 
deceived. Her strength lies in something of which they cannot deprive her ; 
and as long as she bears upon her the tokens of her dedication to God, she 
will, though shorn of all else beside, go forth, as at other times before, and 
her Lord will never depart from her. 

The Rev. Geoeqe Salmon, D.D. {Regius Professor of DmnUy in t^ 
Urmersity of Diiblin) : — 

I thought that the best way to avoid encroachment on the department of 
others would be, if I were to leave details to those who can speak from their 
practical experience of parochial work in town and country, and were to 
speak on some of the general aspects of Church life in Ireland. The subject 
which I have selected is one on which the last speaker has incidentally 
touched, namely, hindrances to cordiality between English and Irish 
Churchmen, arising from differences in doctrinal tone and differences of 
practice in ritual matters. I am aware that the topic is a delicate one to 
handle before an audience, embracing men of widely different opinions. I 
do not mean, therefore, to discuss whether the differences of which I speak 
are to our advantage, or to our discredit. There will be many here of the 
former opinion, but to them I need make no apology for what they will 
consider a merit in our Chiurch. My remarks will, therefore, be rather 
addressed to those who are of the opposite opinion, and I propose to inquire 
whether, taking the most unfavourable view of our peculiarities, they are 
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sneh as ought to check the sympathies of any honest pSnglish Churchman 
with this part of Christ's Church. With this part of Christ's Church, I say, 
for in these words lies the whole of my case. If I can show that none of 
our peculiarities deprive us of our right to that title, it will be impossible 
to deprive us of the sympathies of any who love Christ, and who love His 
Church. 

Now, it will be owned, that in matters not of vital importance, differences 
between one country and another may very well be borne with. A nation 
is entitled to some little peculiarities of its own. AuphSev ^ Hum SokH 
rote Awpiic^aiv. It is strange that people will often have more toleration for 
large matters of difference than for small ones, that they will find it easier 
to tolerate that men should speak in a different language than that they 
should use a different dialect of their own language. I think that we 
Irishmen have some reason to complain, that both in temporal and in spiritual 
matters Englishmen are willing to give greater indulgence to' the continental 
nations than to us. When they go abroad they are now far more tolerant 
than they used to be, and are not nearly so apt to set down everything that 
they see in foreign lands different from what they have been accustomed to 
at home, as a mark of the barbarism of the wretched inhabitants. Indeed, 
I think that they are now inclined to err on the side of over candour, and 
are only too free in their acknowledgments, that ** they order matters 
better " — in Rome. It is not unreasonable, then, to ask that it shall not 
be taken for granted, that in every difference of feeling or practice between 
England and Ireland, we are absolutely in the wrong, but that allowance 
shall be made for the possibility that our peculiarities may find some jus- 
tification, or at least excuse in difference of circumstances. 

As a general rule, the peculiarities of a nation may be accounted for by 
the influences to which it has been subjected. I think, therefore, that it 
will do something to obtain indulgence for our peculiarities from those who 
think that they have need of indulgence, if I say a little as to the history 
of their origin. 

For example. It is alleged, and I dare say truly, that the element known 
under the different names — ^Low Church, Calviuistic, Puritanical, Evan- 
gelical — ^has, amongst us, a predominance which it has not in England. 
That is to say, a larger proportion of our clergy may be so described ; for 
absolutely, no doubt, those in Ireland who hold the opinions of which I 
speak, are far outnumbered by those who hold corresponding views in Eng- 
land ; many of whom, I will take leave to add, are of a far more extreme 
type than can commonly be met with in Ireland. An obvious explanation 
of the phenomenon of which I speak is the fact, that it is with the Romish 
schismatical body in Ireland that our principal controversy has been ; that, 
consequently, it is with Romish errors we have had chiefly to contend, and 
the extreme furthest from Rome has seemed the safest for us. HiBtorically, 
however, there is another cause of the phenomenon which ought not wholly 
to be lost sight of, and from which it resulted that as Puritanism declined 
in favour with the authorities in England, it gained influence in Ireland. 
The principle on which the Irish Church was governed by its English 
rulers was, that whenever a man in England was found to be so trouble- 
some, that it was desirable to get rid of him; or, whenever powerful 
influence was exerted to obtain the promotion of a man whom the authori- 
ties were either ashamed to promote, or thought unfit for advancement, he 
was aent over to Ireland, and given high office in our Church. I wish there 
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had never been any less creditable iUusirations of the working of this system 
than the promotions given to eminent Puritan divines in Ireland. I would, 
in particular, refer to the history of the foundation of our national Uni- 
versity. Our first working provost of Trinity College was the well-known 
Puritan divine, Hooker's antagonist, Walter Travers. When Lord Burleigh 
had used his influence to obtain for Travers the mastership of the Temple 
in London, Archbishop Whitgift made earnest remonstrance to the Queen, 
representing that Travers was a principal mover of dissension, an earnest 
seeker of innovation, a contemner of the Book of Common Prayer ; one 
either not in any order of the ministry, or ordained beyond sea, and not 
according to the form of the English Church, whose advancement would 
very much help that faction, and in sundry ways work much harm. This 
remonstrance was successful; and, because the promotion of Travers in 
England was thought to be so very objectionable he was sent over to Lreland 
and placed at the head of the Institution in which the Irish clergy were to 
be educated. His successor, Alvey, was a man of the same opinions. Many 
other eminent Puritan divines came over to Ireland, and some of them were 
connected with the University ; several of them were men of learning, of 
winning behaviour, of blameless life, who could not fail to have had con- 
siderable influence with the young men, whose education was entrusted to 
them. Under these influences was trained the great boast of our Univer- 
sity, James Ussher, who, more than any one else, imprinted his character 
on the Irish clergy of his day. His views, as you all know, always retained 
traces of the school in which he had been brought up ; that is to say, they 
were Calvinistic, though not Presbyterian. In this respect they were not so 
unlike those of the leading English Elizabethan divines. 

The great defenders of the discipline of our Church, Whitgift and Hooker, 
were much under the influence of Calvin's doctrinal teaching, and there is 
no reason to suppose that they would be much dissatisfied with a school which 
turned out such a pupil as Ussher. This, then, is the first thing 1 have^to 
say. The element of which many Englishmen now complain was planted 
here by England ; and to this day, though we are often accused of our too 
great leaning towards dissent, the whole strength of dissent in Ireland is 
derived from the sympathy and support which it receives from the other side 
of the Channel. 

The second cause which I would name is the planting of the great colony 
of Scotch Presbyterians in the north of Ireland. In consequence, Presby- 
terianism is, as you know, the only form of dissent which has attained any 
large dimensions in this country. At the time of the rebellion, in the time 
of Charles I., and during the troubles under James II., all the Protestant 
settlers in Ireland had to fight a common battle for life or death against the 
native Roman Catholic inhabitants. The common danger, then, drove all 
classes of Protestants together, and disposed them to lay little stress on their 
diflerences amongst themselves ; just as in England, in the time of James IL, 
a far less peril drove Churchmen and dissenters together ; and when the 
seven bishops were committed to the tower, dissenters were ready to offer 
their bail, and the bishops to accept it. And even still the pressure exercised 
by the large majority of Koman Catholics drives all the members of the 
minority together. The Roman Catholic active and incessant attempts at 
proselytism (not by our Protestant fashion of argument, but by more or less 
gentle compulsion), force those who have least inclination to meddle with 
the Bioman Catholic controversy aggressively, to make some aoquaintanoe 
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with it in order to be able to give their people reasons why they should not 
abandon their Church, a step by which they would often escape much petty 
persecution, and be in temporal matters more comfortable. It has been 
necessary for us, in short, to teach our people why they should be Church- 
men, not Romanists. In England, this need has been less urgent ; and 
what has been necessary, has been to give them reasons why they should 
be Churchmen, not Independents or Anabaptists. The effects of this differ- 
ence in producing a different tone of Churclimanship in the two countries 
are too obvious to require to be dwelt upon. 

I have not time to dwell at auy length on differences in matters of taste 
between the two countries arising from their different aesthetic education. 
In questions of ritual, there is much room for differences of taste. What 
to one will seem grand simplicity, to another will appear cold and bare ; what 
to one will appear only decent ornament, to the other will seem meretricious 
excess. That the taste for simplicity should prevail in Ireland arises from 
this being the poorer country which affords far fewer spectacles of luxurious 
decoration of any kind, and from its being the last to be peaceably settled. 
Our Wars of the Roses lasted on to the reign of William III. Those ages 
which reared the noble cathedrals of England, and, what always seems to me 
even more wonderful, the numberless fine old parish churches, scarcely less 
magnificent than cathedrals, with which the country is studded, were, with 
us, times of strife and turbulence. I will only allude to the weakness of 
our cathedral system, and to the long years during which a choral service 
could scarcely be heard out of Dublin. But the facts to which I have 
referred are enough to show how different the aesthetic education of the two 
countries has been, and to remove any wonder that their tastes should not 
be the same. 

And we cannot afford to disregard these differences of taste. There are 
two ways in which a clergyman can make dissenters. One is by not giving 
his people any reason why they should be Churchmen ; the other is by 
forgetting that he has no power to compel people to enter the Church or to 
remain in it, and by pursuing the way which seems to himself the more 
excellent without ever looking round to see whether he treads it alone or 
with but few followers. If we did not care to be comprehensive, we might 
make our people Churchmen of the type that seemed to ourselves indivi- 
dually the best ; but the attempt could only be made at the cost of a serious 
diminution of our already small numbers. That the type of Churchman- 
ship prevalent among us is not uncongenial to our people is apparent from 
the fact, that our losses to dissent have been but few and recent. Our 
clergy have, in the main^ retained the flock entrusted to them. When men 
say that the Church in Ireland is a failure, what they mean is, that we have 
not made as many converts as might be desired from those whose fathers 
never accepted the Reformation, but we have not to tell of a mass nearly 
as large as the Church itself, now hostile to it, but whose fathers only 
yesterday were worshipping within its walls. 

But even if there were no difference of circumstances to produce differen- 
ces of feeling between English and Irish Churchmen, some divergence would 
arise from the same cause that produces Irish peculiarities of language or 
customs, the fact, namely, that it takes some time for new English fashions 
to cross the Channel. Many of what are called Irish peculiarities of lan- 
guage, or modes of expression, are nothing but the customs which our 
English forefathers brought over, and which we have retained after they 
have gone out of fashion on the other side of the water. Every new move 
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ment of Eogliah thought is slow to affect us, and ita influence is generallj 
at first in the way of repulsion rather than of attraction. When it comes, it 
comes upon us suddenly and without those predisposing influences out of 
which it has grown in England ; and, generally, it is first heard of here from 
the remonstrances which some of its more extravagant excesses have provo' 
ked in England. Our conservative instincts are aroused, and we naturally 
take part with the resistance which we hear of as offered to some startling 
innovation. For example, I dare nay there are some in Ireland who wOl 
first hear of Church harvest festivals from reading something in the news- 
papers about pig's heads and pats of butter. Then, if their own clergym&i 
attempt some innocent harvest decoration, they are ready to suspect him of 
intending to introduce the entire of the unclean animal. In this way eveiy 
new movement of English thought being represented to us and judged by 
its most extreme type, provokes an immediate reaction ; and the first effect 
of the Tractarian movement was to make us more Evangelical, and of the 
broad-Church movement to make us more narrow. It may be added that^ 
owing to the constant drain of our best men to England, such movements 
are not interpreted to us by those of our sons who might be most likely to 
sympathize with them. For I will do the English the justice to say, it is 
not often that they get hold of one of our best men and are so stupid as not 
to keep him. 

[Thus, then though the influence of the movement which commenced with 
the publication of the Tracts for the Times, has not been unfelt in Ireland, 
we have certainly not kept pace with the rapidity of English change ; and 
we are more like what the English ChurchVas thirty years ago than what it is 
now. This consideration alone ought to make English visitors indulgent with 
us if they see things in Ireland, which according to their views, come short of 
perfection. They ought to ask themselves, How long is it that they have 
had any advantage over us in those particulars in which they censure ns ; 
or, is there even now a clear majority of their parishes which they would 
hold up to us as models for our imitation ? In short,' it would be suicidal 
in any Englishman to maintain that anything which he dislikes in Ireland 
afiects our claim to be the representative of Christ's Church in this country, 
since the worst thing that he can say of us is that we are too like what his 
own Church was forty years ago. If she was not Christ's true Church then, 
how has she become so since ? If she was, we need not be despaired of 
now]. 

In conclusion, if there be any English Churchman who holds aloof from 
us because there is so much here with which he cannot sympathise, who 
i^rould gladly see the connexion between our churches dissolved, and who would 
not be very sorry if our Church were visited with temporal calamity, in his opi- 
nion not undeserved, I would ask him to weigh the consequences which follow - 
when once it has been proved that the difierences between English and Irish 
Churchmen, taken at the outside, are not vital and do not affect our daim to 
be regarded as the representative of Christ's Church in Ireland. Those are 
party men, not Churchmen, who will sympathize with the Church only on 
condition of its containing a preponderating number of members of their 
own party, but if not, show to it as little tenderness as a partizan member 
of Parliajnent shows when a motion is made for disfranchising a borough 
likely to return a representative on the wrong side. The connexion between 
€k)d's Church in England and in Ireland cannot be dissolved. It does not 
rest on an Act of Parliament ; and it would subsist were the Act of Union 
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repealed to-morrow. Ohurcluneii may differ Id their opinion as to what is 
to be aocounied as a calamity to any part of the Church. But no true 
Churchman can be indifferent if anything which he does regard as a calami- 
ty, likely to diminish the numbers, or the influence, or the independence, or 
the learning of her clergy befalls any part of the Church. If one member 
suffer, that which does not suffer with it, is no true member. 

And if it has happened that circumstances have directed the attention of 
one people to one aspect of Christian truth, and of another to another, they 
will show their wisdom not in excommunicating each other ; but rather, in 
profiting each by the other's experience to correct what may be partial and 
one-sided in their own views. It is possible our fear of innovation may be 
excessive, and we may need to be taught that healthy, vigorous life will at 
times develop itself in changing forms, and that it is dead formulas which 
stiffen into cold conventionalities ; but, on the other hand, we deserve to be 
heard when we declare that all that constitutes the real life of the Church 
must, from age to age, be the same ; and when we profess our resolution 
not to compromise with any error against which our forefathers protested, 
nor to abandon one truth for which they shed their blood]. 

The Lord Bishop of Derby — The few observations which I propose to 
offer to this meeting shall be based chiefly upon the circumstances of one of 
my own dioceses — that of Kaphoe. But I wish to remind >our friends, at 
the outset, that we hope in the course of a few weeks, possibly before the 
opening of Parliament, to be able to place before them, signed by the arch- 
bishops and bishops of our Church, an authentic statement, shewing the 
amount of Church work done in each diocese in Ireland during the last ten 
years. Speaking for myself, I am fully convinced that that statement will 
be the noblest argument which our defenders can use at the present time ; 
and that whatever may come, it will be a lasting memorial on behalf of the 
Church in this country to posterity and to God. 

As I said, a moment ago, I shall speak at present solely of one of my own 
dioceses — the diocese of Raphoe— >which, in all its circumstances, is very 
different from the diocese of Derry. The parishes in the diocese of Ilaphoe 
are forty-two in number, with a considerable Church population. Some of 
them are of vast extent, and cover a large area of ground. I shall just cite 
three or four instances. The parish of Clondahorkey is eleven and a half 
miles long, by two and a half miles broad ; that of Conwall is seventeen 
miles long and four broad, and embraces an area of 43,000 acres of ground. 
The parish of Donegal is fourteen miles by six in extent ; that of Tullagho- 
begley, fourteeen by ten ; while that of Inniskeel is twenty-eight miles by 
eight, and covers an area of 100,000 acres of ground. A consolidation of 
benefices will scarcely be available here. It appears to me, my lord Arch- 
bishop, that our English friends have been rather hardly treated hereto-day. 
There are none, I am sure, among them who have not read the works of 
Butler. They need not be reminded that that grave and philosophic writer 
speaks of " imagination " as being a ** forward delusive faculty, of some 
use in assisting conception, but which is the fruitful parent of sM error." 
As a general rule Englishmen are by no means cursed with an undue share 
of that delusive faculty. But if they could place themselves in imagination, 
U) our circumstances and position, they might form a truer and better judg- 
ment about our work, and our success or failure. Some of you have cross - 
^ the sixty miles of stormy water, of which His Grace so feelingly spoke 
at the outset of our meeting. You may possibly turn your steps towards 
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that northern diocese of which I have spoken, and enter one of the chnrches 
scattered over its surface. You will see there, possibly, a plain unpretend- 
ing building — everything about it is very simple and unadorned — ^you will 
hear no choral strains within its walls, and perhaps listen to one of the 104 
sermons, of which a previous speaker so pathetically spoke, and you will 
leave under the impression that the buildiug and its services are almost 
Puritanical in their baldness and simplicity. 

Now, I fully agree with Dr. Salmon when he said a moment ago that we 
must expect the externals of religion in any country to be in proportion to 
the social circumstances of that country. England is a wealthy nation, 
and the great Church movement has done marvellous things for her. There 
are no grander works in the whole of England than those noble parish 
churches, some of them like cathedrals, whose windows are glorified by the 
summer sun, and upon whose tall pinnacles the very stars seem to rest. 
They were built not merely for the wants of a little hamlet or country 
town. They are the glorious expressions of a great nations intenfie wor- 
ship of the King of kings and Lord of lords. It cannot be so, however, 
wi^ us in this island. We are a poor people, and in that part of the 
country to which I have more particularly referred, we have no old histo- 
rical memorials of times gone by. And thus it is that our tastes have 
not been cultivated and our imaginations trained like those of men who have 
lived under more favourable conditions. And while I say this, let me not 
be understood as thereby seeking to excuse ourselves for real neglects and 
deficiencies, which 1 am well aware exist amongst us. But I know that we 
are improving, even while we feel there is room for improvement still. If 
we are not often in the habit of pumping hot water into the churches in 
Ireland, we are never found pumping cold water out of them. Have 
patience with us yet a little while, and as time goes on you will find that 
our inward faith will express itself as much as it may in an improved out- 
ward state of things, until at last the appearance of our churches and ser- 
vices will manifest the depth of that inward life, just like waters of the 
ocean, which are blue on the surface in proportion to the intensity of the 
salt in their depths. 

And now to conclude with one or two practial observations. First, I must 
say that I believe that Church life and work amongst us requires more pastors 
and not less pastors. The pastors of the Church in Ireland appear to me to 
have been re-granted to us and to our people on account of our loyality. 
They have done great things in times past. And now, on account of those 
glebe houses which dot all our parishes — on account of the wild places which 
have been improved, the waste places reclaimed — the light of civil and reli- 
gious liberty which they have spread over dark mountains and through 
desolate valleys : men talk of punishing us as if we had committed some great 
and horrible crime. The man who would withdraw one pastor from a 
mountain parish such as those which I have referred to in my own diocese, 
would seem to me to be guilty of a far deeper crime than he who, upon a 
dark and stormy night, could withdraw the beacon light from its place upon 
the fatal rock on an iron bound coast. Allow me to say one word more 
which, perhaps, may not come so well from the lips of a Bishop of the Irish 
Church. If we must have a change, I believe that we want for the 
Church in Ireland not less Bishops but more Bishops. I for one am 
not disposed to undervalue the rank and dignity which the State — more for 
her own honour than ours — has bestowed upon the Episcopate. As a 
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matter of individual taste I infinitely prefer a carriage bisbop to a gig bishop ; 
but, after all, the great essential for a Christian bishop is, that he should be 
able to do his work, aud to know his clergy and his people. This oertaiQly 
cannot be done if the number of our bishops be diminished. 

Let me refer for a moment to that grand and noble sermon which we 
listened to yesterday morning from the Dean of Cork. Grand and noble 
indeed it was. Nobler or grander words we shall never hear again until we 
listen with unsealed ears to the fuller sounds which are aboye. As we stand 
by our nets, looking out upon the darkness, with the storm-light upon our 
faces, you may, if you like, give less honour, give less recompense to the chief 
fishermen who are toiling there ; but do not withdraw oue hand from the 
straining rope, as you love the Incarnate and Everlasting Lord, to whom 
belongs '^ the harvest of the sea." 

The Very Rev. HuoB M'Nbilb, D.D. {Dean of Bipon) — I exceedingly 
rejoice to find that the question of the day, though not formally upon this 
printed programme, has been fairly and thoroughly and powerfully dealt 
with by the speakers on this occasion; and I may say it is with very 
unfeigned diffidence that I attempt to add a few words upon the subject 
after what you have just heard from the Bishop of Derry. The 
life of the Church in Ireland — taking the Church in its highest sense 
— ^is in no danger in Ireland or any where else, for Christ la her life, and 
because He liveth she shall live also. Neither the gates of hell, nor the 
machinations of Antichrist, shall ever prevail against one member of that 
mystical body, the Bride — ^the Lamb's wife— -the blessed company of all 
faithful people. But looking at the Church in Ireland in a lower asx>eot, 
as composed of the baptized part of the population in uuion and communion 
with the Church in England, we have no such confidence. The ^'life" 
there is not indefeasible ; the golden candlestick of pure Christianity 
may be removed from this land as it has been from other lands. Here in 
this land it is surrounded by special dangers. It has here to contend 
not only against that opposition from human nature to Divine truth, which 
is to be found everywhere, but it has here also to contend against the sys- 
tematic opposition of a political conspiracy. I believe I am not at all 
uncharitable— and that because it is not at all untrue — when I say, that the 
system of the Church of Rome ia not simply one of erroneous doctrine — ^not 
a mere divergence in religious opinions from us — but it is a political 
coDspiracy against the liberties of mankind wherever it can prevail. 

Now, against the encroachments of such a power we require defences 
which Christianity, as such, does not require, and one of these defences is 
the correlative duty of our civil rulers. I name their " correlative" duty, 
because as we owe them a duty as members of a Christian Chiurch, they 
owe us a duty as ruling for Christ. Our duty to them is ^' submission" — 
submission to the powers that be — and this extends to every member of 
the Church. ^^ Let every soul be subject to the powers that be, for there is 
no power but of God ;" and this submission to the powers that be, is 
required from us not only for wrath but for conscience sake. There is 
religion towards God in our political obedience to our rulers, and we claim 
that there shall be religion towards God in their rule over us. If we are 
to be obedient to their laws for conscience sake, we ask them to have a 
conscience in the making of those laws. If they tell us that as rulers over 
a mixed nation, they can have no conscience in the matter, but are obliged 
to consider the general good of the larger number^ and not to consider the 
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revealed will of Almighty God, what is our painful reply ? ''If you have 
no conscience in making the laws in the House of Commons, how are you 
to expect ' conscience ' in making bargains in the Chamber of Commerce, or 
' conscience ' in just weights and measures in the market-plaoes f ' If you 
rule without reference to conscience, and expect us to obey without reference to 
conscience, then the moral element of our civilization is eliminated, and we are 
reduced to a nation of tyrants and slaves — tyrants ruling without the fear of 
God, and slaves obeying under the servile fear of man. Against this, my lord, 
we must solemnly protest. We claim from our rulers a conscience towards 
God in their dealings with us : and how are they to show it ? By availing 
themselves of the presence and agency of Gk>d*B Church among the people. 

But, my lord, the cry as it is now raised in England, has not been, as far as 
I am aware, touched upon as yet in this meeting of the Church Congress : and 
that cry is '^ Religious EquaHty." This is absolutely impossible, my lord. 
The Church of Rome repudiates the notion of '' equality." Her one indis- 
pensable condition is unconditional submission. 

Then '' justice" is again the cry. But I deny that justice between man and 
man is justice between Rotne and Eugland. Justice between man and man 
supposes a common standard of right existing between them : but there is no 
common standard of right between England and Rome. England's standard 
of right is * ' Liberty to all"— equal liberty to alL Rome's standard of right is 
dominion over all. There can be no equality between them — and, as Lord 
Arundel most truly said some short time ago— the antagonism between them 
must continue until one is subdued. Peace mast be the result of victory, not 
between man and man at home, but between army and army in the field : 
and there must be victory before there can be peace. There was victory in 
times gone by — England had the victory and the land had rest, comparative 
rest for two hundred years. But England has withdrawn her defences, and 
while the mutiny is raging, and even rising into rebellion, England is 
withdrawing her defences still. It is in vain to talk of parleying with Romie. 
You must overthrow it or submit to it. The State may attempt to conciliate 
it, and in that attempt seek to deprive you of your revenues, and perhaps 
you must submit even to that. But England must either retain the supre- 
macy of her own Sovereign or most yield to the supremacy of a foreign 
sovereign. 

Colonel Robert Shafto Adair. — It is no common phrase of words 
that I am about to use when I assure you sincerely that when I en- 
tered the hall this day I had not the slightest intention of addressing you 
on this occasion. Indeed I remarked that I was at some loss to judge how 
this momentous question, which lies at the very base of the constitution of 
the Church — namely the work of the Church — a delicate question indeed — 
might be treated. I came here to listen, and have heard much that gives 
me a pleasure and gratification, under which I can refrain no longer from 
giving utterance to the thoughts which those feelings have aroused in my 
mind, respecting the paramount question, the welfare of the Irish Church. 
And first of all, I have heard reference made to the proceedings of the Royal 
Commission, of which body I have the hononr to be one. I am not awaie 
that any of my colleagues are present here to day, but I ^^1 sure if they 
were they would join me in maintaining silence with regard to our reports, 
BO far as you are acquainted with them, and with reference to the Toiy im- 
portant series of papers which have not yet been given to the world, but 
which came before us for consideration : and I am also sure they would join 
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with me in asking you to place, thus far, confidence in us that whatever the 
conclasions may be to which as a Ck>mmi8sion, or as individuals, we may have 
arrived, that they were the result of a conscientious, sincere and laborious 
endeavour on our part to acquaint ourselves, and through us the empire at 
large, with all that related to the material organization of the Church in 
Ireland. Therefore, it is not as a Royal Commissioner that I take advantage 
of the speaking time which the courtesy of this asi»embly has granted to me 
to-day, nor is it in reference to political matters, with which, so far as I am 
concerned, I have here nothing to do. At the proper time and in the pro- 
per place I shall be prepared to give utterance to my opinions, and defend 
to the utmost of my power that which I judge is for the abiding union of 
the Church in Ireland. Here I am silent on this platform as to all these 
things, bat I am here and stand here now to state with what pleasure I have 
listened to the enlightened exposition of parochial work and the parochial 
system given by the very Bev. the Dean of Cashed admirably supplemented 
as that exposition has been by the gentleman who followed him, and in 
many instances supported by the speakers in this debate. It is in the 
parochial system yon must place your trust in widening your foundations. 
It is in such union to the constitutional body of the Church in its external 
departments that you wiU gain respect, and maintain that which you have 
already acquired. It is by plain fearless speaking out on the subject, that 
the matter can be brought to a noble, and abiding, and beneficial issue. I 
speak here also as an Englishman coming to this side of the water, though 
niy heart owes a divided duty in both lands, but it is owing to the duty 
which I owe to this country that I have always been enabled to stand for- 
ward as an independent man in England, to tell of what is not known in 
England, and before audiences who might be presumed to be antagonistic, 
but who, I may say, recognized the truth almost the moment it was presen- 
ted to their understandings. 

I have during the last fortnight addressed thousands of my fellow- 
oountiymen whose minds are bound up with the results of the new Parlia- 
ment ; and no later than Saturday last, I gave expression to the feelings 
respecting the Irish clergy, which I utter here to-day. I said to them then, 
'^ I know the working merits, the untiring zeal, and the Christian vigour of 
the parochial clergy of Ireland ;" and every word was accepted on that 
point. I said to ^em also, ''I shall say before some great gatheriog 
of the Irish people what I say to you now ;" and with one voice 
they all empowered me so to do. I stand here, therefore, to tell you 
that you can pursue no course more pleasing, as none^ more honourable, 
than setting before the world these living instances of your work. I was 
delighted by what fell from the Bishop of Derry as to the determination of 
the prelates of the Church in Ireland to put forth a statement of the work 
done in Ireland during the last ten years. Much will appear in our 
Report when fuUy before you, but much more can well be put before the 
public on this momentous subject. I can very well remember the difficulties 
of the Church to which some of the previous speakers have alluded. One 
spoke of the want of the material support which the owners of the soil can 
give, and do not give. I trust that support wiU not be wanting when, in 
time to come, the Church is putting forth her greatest strength. I am here 
to give you faithful counsel. I shall not keep back one syllable that is for the 
benefit of the Church to hear, and I would not utter a single word which 
could be interpreted as, or under any circumstances be construed into, an 
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attempt to hold ourselves aloof from independent congregations who do not 
belong to our body. That would be not only dangerous, which is a Rmall 
matter, but would weaken the bond of our common Protestantism. I have 
told you what I^ have seen in England when the first word amongst Ihe 
Protestant congregations — ^whether Established or Nonconformist — ^is this, 
^' We will hear of no plucking down of one Church to raise another." 
They have been faithful to you in past times, and they will be faithful stilL 
I congratulate this meeting on the plain speaking, couched as it has been 
in moderate terms, which you have heard this day. It is essential that 
England should know what you think. I tell you, as far as my limited 
observation extends, that those whom you have addressed here are a fair 
type of the English people, and it is right they should know what yon 
think ; and when I return to England, I shall tell my brethren there that, 
with Gk>d's blessing, brethren long scattered shall be united still in defence 
of the Established Church of England and Ireland. 

The Rev. 'John Jebb, D.D. — ^It may be considered a very great pre- 
sumption in one who has been unconnected aa a beneficed clergyman with 
this country for more than thirty-five years to address a meeting on tlie 
present occasion, when you have just heard men speak who have been 
practically acquainted with the present work of the life and work of the 
Irish Church. I may be permitted, however, to say that a little before 
that period of five-and-thirty years I was engaged in one of those move- 
ments in the West of Ireland — in Dingle and its neighbourhood — of which 
mention has been made ; and in doing this I must, in all deference to the 
last speaker who addressed you, say that I fear we may be chargeable with 
an act of great presumption. He is a Royal Commissioner, and if he had 
been sitting at the time I mention, we might have been hauled up 
before that Commission ; for when we attempted then to make the Church 
efficient in that locality, we never made any calculation as to how many 
there were in a parish, or whether they contained forty or four hundred. 
Many parishes had not the magic forty — indeed I am not quite sure that 
my own had twenty-five known to be members of our communion — ^but we 
were presumptuous enough to feel it our bounden duty to make provisioa 
for the Church inhabitants, no matter how few they might be in point 
of numbers. I cannot imagine how, by the production of any statistics — 
and I would appeal to you not to be led astray. by rows of figures and 
ruled columns — ^there can be any excuse found for some of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. I cannot conceive upon what grounds 
it can be said that less than forty parishioners are not to be regarded as 
having souls to be saved ; certainly not here, while we are talking of the 
''Life" of the Church and of its ''Work." But under the recommenda- 
tions of this Commission, Life is to be extinguished, as far as man can 
extinguish it, when there are less than forty parishioners, and as for the 
Work of the Church, it will not be deemed worth the while of men of 
seal and energy and piety to seek and save souls in the very place where the 
flock of Christ requires most care and nourishment. If ever such measures 
as those recommended be carried out — and I trust by the grace of God 
they never will — if they be called into action by the Legislature, I wonder 
how those who favour them can cordially respond to those words of Isaiah, 
when recited or sung as a thanksgiving in our Churches — " The wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad." 

I can testify myself that at that time the work of the Church was 
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on in this district ander the most depressing circumstances. The effects of 
the tithe war were still in operation. In that part of the country the tithes 
were actually not paid, and we felt the want of that organization which has 
since been so well known and valued here and in England. Parochial admi- 
nistration had not then become a science, and those engaged in this work, in 
the place of which I particularly speak, could not fall back upon experience 
for their guidance, but had to work, under a new state of things, as they 
thought best. Still the work of the Church was carried on in that part of 
Ireland, and I belieye the consequences still remain. In that parish, where 
there were originally not more than twenty-five Church of England people, 
a great number have been brought round to the Church, and a church has 
been built for their services, and my then curate who has shewn a like 
successful energy in more than one sphere, still carries on the good work 
with great success, and I trust that he may long continue to reap a divine 
blessing from his labours. 

Then as to '' sinecures'' and '' non-cures." Had a stringent law then 
existed as to this class of preferments, the parishes I speak of could have 
been restored to efficiency as part of the Establishment. They would now 
be disendowed as well as disestablished. 

One of the incumbents of those parishes, receiving it as a non-cure, made it 
a cure, paid twice as much in one year as he ever received, or was entitled to 
receive, from the parish. In one year we found that there y^ere a large num- 
ber of lapsed members of the Church who had to be recovered and brought 
back again to the fold. If liberty was allowed to the Church — if this liberty 
was granted to us, with the increased zeal and improved organization of the 
day, similar results might take place to a very large extent. I mean to the 
utmost of my powers, and I think we all should in every possible way 
resist those recommendations in the Commissioners' Report. Do not, as I 
said before, be led away by columns of figures or pages of statistics. 
Statistics can never explain away the position of the Church of Christ. As 
long as the Church is in connexion with the State, the State must recognize 
the fact, that every portion and comer of the land is subject to the ministry 
of the Church, either present or prosx>ective. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford. — At your desire, my Lord Archbishop, I rise 
to say a very few words at the close of this session. I came into this room 
in the simple spirit of a learner, desiring to hear of Irish Church life from 
those who are themselves the instruments of its maintenance and conduct. 
All that I can now venture to do is to express to you humbly what are the 
the impressions made upon the mind of a working English clergyman by 
what I have heard here to-day. I desire that opportunity, and am thank- 
ful for your kindness, my lord, in affording it to me. We have heard of a 
Church in this country, in which it was said that life was languid, and 
ready to ebb out. Is it not the sign — ^the first sign— -or such a material 
and spiritual death, that high ideas die out before physical dissolution, and 
that the tongue is tied because the heart is empty ? If this be so, what sign 
does the gathering in this room this morning give of such dissolution ? We 
have had from speaker after speaker, of every degree, a calm close grappling 
with the subject which they had in hand; we have not had empty declamation, 
but the closest and calmest argument applied to every part of this important 
subject. We have had the highest principles announced, and always 
responded to by the clergy and laity of Ireland, who are assembled here 
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io-day. For myself, I heartly desire that we could have had all the Ttngi^K 
clergy gathered round us in this room to-day, that they might take a lesson 
from you as to how they ought to feel and speak upon these subjects. It is 
said that there are many of the subtlest scents which can only be brought 
out of the leaf in which God's providence has placed them, by rudely 
crushing that leaf, and that then it gives out its richest fragrance. It may 
be thus that the very troubles of the Irish Church have drawn out of those 
true hearts of yours those most remarkable utterances. But though troubles 
may encompass your path, remember that while trouble lies hard upon a 
dying man, it only rouses the energies of a living man. I shall venture to 
say that I cannot believe it possible that a Church containing men capable 
of speaking and acting, as this morning has shown you can speak and act, 
possessed by the highest Christian principles, imderstanding and rifling in 
the knowledge and the application of all the deep rules which the Church of 
Christ has received and embodied — I cannot believe it possible that such a 
body can really be approaching to any great destruction of her usefulness, 
or any lasting diminution of her fame. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, mh SEPTEMBER 

HIS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT 2 OCLOCK, P.M. 

HOW THE CHURCH MAY BEST SECURE AND RETAIN 
THE ATTACHMENT OF HER YOUNGER MEMBERS. 

The Rev. Edward Jackson read the following Paper : — 

The subject assigned to me is a large one, — the time allowed for 
dealing with it is necessarily brief, — I shall therefore act wisely in 
discarding all introductory remarks, and in proceeding at once to 
shew how the Church may best, according to my juogment and 
experience, secure and retain the attachment of her Younger 
Members. 

I say, ** according to my experience and judgment", — that is, by 
the light of what I nave myself observed, and have taken part in, 
and the conclusions I have thus been led to draw. For I cannot 
conceive much value to be rightly attached to mere conjectures, 
and untried plans ; — the object of a great assembly like the one I 
am called to address, must be to hear what each speaker has to 
say from his own stand-point, — what he has been enabled to gather 
up of result and success from his own special labours, or rather 
from God labouring by him. 

I proceed then to say, in the first place, that the attachment of 
the Younger Members of the Church is to be secured and retained 
by Faith. I put this'first, because it really underlies all ebe. True, 
the attention and attachment of young people can be secured and 
retained for a longer or shorter period to a system, or institution, 
by strong opinions, or certain common observances, more especially 
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if the latter be of a striking and impressive character, but I cannot 
conceive any attachment to the Church, of a true and abiding kind 
as the Church of Jesus Christ, excepting by a living faith in Jesus 
Christ. Of couree, I mean not a mere holding of nistorical facts, 
or even dogmatic truths, or an outward profession of such truths, 
however consistent; — ^Imean that supernatural and Divine work 
in the soul, which constitutes the true bond to Christ and His 
Church. Certainly, if one conviction more than another has forced 
itself upon me by ever-cumulating evidence, during the thirty-five 
years I have been working for and among young people, it is this, 
that if the youthful member of the Church is to be secured and 
retained for any really good end, there must be either at Confir- 
mation, or at some other critical period, a personal laying hold of 
Christ as a Saviour, under a deep sense of sin and impotence ; a 
solemn, thoughtful, and loving consecration 6i the whole self, body, 
soul, and spirit, to the service and glory of the Triune God for ever ; 
in a word, the making the Baptismal Covenant a Truth and a 
Reality. 

If, however, my experience has thus convinced me of the 
absolute need of a personal, living faith in Christ, as the only 
sufficient basis for true Churchmanship, so have I also, in 
like manner, been led to see that this Faith requires for its 
concomitant, the constant support of holy worship. The 
influence of solemn, earnest, devout worship of Almighty God 
can scarcely be over-estimated. On older persons, often even 
in the case of the ungodly, the effect of such worship is very 
great; — ^but on the young, with their impressible minds, and 
their emotional feelings, it is potent indeed ! It is powerful not 
only as exciting the imagination into a religious activity, and 
in solemnising the thoughts and the affections ; but also being, when 
it is real worship, a holy drawing near to and communing with 
God, a conscious intercourse with the Eternal Father and the. 
co-£ternal Son, through the all-holy and life-giving Spirit, it 
becomes most blessedly and powerfully reflected on the worshipper. 
Many years ago is it now, since I saw the vital importance of this; 
and sought to impress upon the minds of my young people the 
meaning of the words : " Association produces assi/milation ;" a 
truth and maxim, which if it applies to any intercourse or fellowship, 
does pre-eminently so to adoring communing with perfect good- 
ness, perfect purity, perfect wisdom, — to Christian worship. 

Yet here is a great need of caution and watchfulness, that mere 
ceremonial be not confounded with worship ; and that nothing be 
interposed between the awakened soul and the one only object on 
Mrhich the spiritual attention and affection should be fixed. 

The tendrils of young hearts ever seek for something to entwine 
around; and great care is needed on the part of the labourers in 
the vineyard of Christ, that this entwining be not round the 
outward and transitory, however aesthetically becoming and beauti- 
ful; but that the outward and the transitory be only allowed so 
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far in the Divine worship as thej assist the soul in laying hold of 
that which is within the veil ; in enabling it to have true conununion 
with its Lord and Head. Anything beyond or apart from this, 
whilst hurtful to others, is dangerous in the last degree to the 
oung. And it is well to remeim)er, that it is by looking at Christ 
"imself, not at representations of Him, that we are changed into 
His Image ; and also what Jeremy Taylor said in his day, that 
there were many, who were fond of the sign, who were not at all 
so of the thing signified. 

But I am bound to say, and I say with glad thankfulness, 
that of all acts of Divine worship I have found none so strong 
in its hold, and so lasting in its blessed influence on our voung 
eople, as that of the Communion Service of the Church. 
y experience would lead me to say with on^ in whose views I 
should not always agree, Schliermacher — "That if Christ had 
^ven us nothing but the Lord's Supper, He would have en- 
titled Himself to my adoring gratitude." For some years there 
had been at the Church, to which I was appointed in 1846, 
an administration of the Holy Communion on every Lord's 
Day, to which I subsequently added one on each other day 
for which the Church provides a special Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel. And truly can I say, that to this frequent participa- 
tion in the Lord's own ordinance, along with a free offer of all the 
blessings of the Gospel, as the Gospel, a message of pardon, peace, 
and love, with eternal life, do I conceive, that I and my poor people 
owe more than any language can express. In a locality of a large 
manufacturing town, than which nothing can be more repulsive, 
both physically and morally, we are never without glad attendants 
at the Sacred Feast. The aggregate number of attendances in 
1867 was upwards of 6,000; this year it will be still greater, and 
of those who have thus attended, a large proportion have been 
young people, and those mainly of the working classes. 

We have so far spoken of Faith and worship as necessary for 
securing and retaining the attachment of the Younger Members 
of the Church. Faith and worship are respectively connected with 
the origin and support of the spiritual life; but this life of the soul 
requires for its development, strength, and continuance, just what 
the body itself needs, viz., exercise — occupancy. 

And so one of the first considerations to be attended to after a 
young person has been brought, at Confirmation or other provi- 
dential period, into closer union with us, is, how is he or she to be 
employed? The newly felt spiritual life and consciousness cries 
out with St Paul : " Lord, what wilt thou have nie to do" ? Without 
work, either directly or indirectly Christian work, we have no 
expectation that our young people will long remain with us. The 
world is much too active and too alluring to allow them to continue 
safely with their minds and hearts not otherwise and more power- 
fully pre-occupied. And so we seek to enga£:e them accoroing to 
their respective fitness, and the time which they can command, in 
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Sunday School Teachinff, in Night Schools, in carrying on Savin crs' 
Banks for the Poor, in the Circulation of Sound Literature, in the 
Distribution of Tracts and short Religious Appeals, and in the 
visiting of their sick and poor neighbours. For this last occupancy 
even young people of sixteen and seventeen have been found 
useful. While again it is especially impressed upon them, that in 
the places, workshops, and factories where they are employed, as 
well as in their own homes, they have not only to witness for 
Christ by their meek and consistent conduct, but also they are to 
seek to promote the cause of the Gospel by such direct efforts, as 
may prudently be attempted for the conversion of their uncon- 
verted companions. Many of the previously ungodly have by such 
efforts and such agents been brought to Christ and the Church. 
We have also found the Foreign Missionary work of the Church 
a most useful and elevating subject for die minds and active 
co-operation of the young, appealing as it does bv its very nature 
and operations to their tender sympathies. And this, I scarcely 
need say, tells all the more, if any young people have gone from 
among themselves to serve Christ in distant lands. We have sent 
out twelve such, of whom two have fallen in their Master's service, 
— ^and we have others preparing to go out ; and these altogether 
make a close hond between the Church abroad and oui: young 
people at home, laying stronger hold on their affections, and stirring 
up their active efforts for the further extension of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Resulting from all this occupancy, varied in its character, yet all 
more or less connected with the Church's work and cause, is an- 
other of those influences, which are needed to secure and retain 
the attachment of the Younger Members. I allude to the Chris- 
tian Association and Fellowship thus necessarily induced. They 
cannot work for a common object, without learning to know 
one another, to love one another, to help one another. How 
much this is needed in our large towns, (I leave the country 
clergy to speak for themselves) we' who live and labour in 
them are painfully aware. The efforts put forth to attract 
our young people into self-indulgence and vice are thirty-fold 
what they were thirty years ago. We have theatres and 
concert rooms of low character, smging and dancing saloons, all 
purposely for the young, and these in aU parts of our towns ; we 
have gardens, where Satan is as busy and successful in his 
temptations to ruin as he was of old; we have infidel opinions 
spouted in almost every workshop, and language of the most 
blasphemous and filthy character dinned into the ears of both boys 
and girls; and, lastly, there are the cheap railway trips, which 
however desirable for recreation, are so often in other respects fruit- 
ful of most serious evil. All these deadly influences and attacks on 
faith and virtue have our young people to face, and imperatively 
do they need all the support which the Church can give them. 
How important for them then their association with the good; how 
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absolutely necessary such fellowship for their comfort, their sup- 
port, and their defence ! 

Therefore we have social meetings for prayer, — for free out- 
pouring of the soul to God ; we have that opemng of the heart one 
to another which is especially a relief and help to the beleagured 
and perplexed youthful Christian ; — pastor and elder members of 
the con^gation alike gladly receive them at all times, to 
hear their difficulties and trials ; to suggest the proper course of 
action; to counsel retreat or advance as the case may require; to 
oflFer aid where it can be rightly given ; and always ready to kneel 
down with our dear young people, and make common cause and 
lift up common cry for guidance and help with them before our 
common Father and God. Such intercourse is indeed indispensable 
and invaluable, if the younger members of the Church are in these 
trying days to be secured and retained. Helpless and fruitless 
must that Pastor be, who is not practically aware, that with the 
Divine blessing, sympathy is the great secret of success in his 
ministry to the young, and little has he caught the spirit of his 
Master, if he is not ready at all times to be amongst his people ** ss 
one that serveth." 

And this brings us to our final consideration, to that further mode 
of influence, closely connected with the one last spoken of, and neces- 
sary for the right and full discharge of the Church's duty towards 
her younger members, the Intellect imuat he trained. In these 
times, ignorance is a dangerous associate of piety ; — and still more so 
of carelessness and indifference. All classes of our young people 
require teaching, though it may be teaching of a ai£Ferent kind 
according to their station and circumstances. 

For the young men and women of the working classes primanr 
instruction is often needed, which ought to be nberally and effi- 
ciently supplied in evening schools : in the case of young people 
of the middle classes the intellect frequently requires informing on 
scientific and literary subjects, for the want of which instruction, 
rightly given, they are easily misled by the specious and dangerous 
statements and assertions so current in our day; knowledge of 
history also, particularly of Church history: of moral truth and 
duty as exemplified in the biographies of great and good men ; an 
understanding of the Prayer Book, and of the origin and principle 
of liturgies generally: all these are wanted; and for the aue 
supply of all these the Church, as the society of Jesus Christ, is 
responsible to Him, and to her younger members. 

But above all, the great intellectual religious want of the age is 
an intelligent knowledge of the Bible. For this it is not sufficient 
to circulate copies of the Word of God, most valuable and neces- 
sary as such circulation undoubtedly is ; we want oral teaching to 
exhibit the mind of the Bible, — ^to all, but especially to the young. 
And here again it is not the sermon essay, that I refer to, hut 
rather such consecutive homiletic teaching on the divine Scrip- 
tures, as Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Augustine supplied to the 
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early Church ; we want comments on the whole counsel of God, 
coached in soul-stirring and self-proven terms, such as Luther and 
Calvin gave at the Reformation period ; and we want, in our large 
towns especially, such clear, instructive, and edifying lectures, as 
Trench's on the Parables and Miracles of our Blessed Lord. Even 
a daily provision, as in the early Church, and at the Reforma- 
tion, might be offered ; — Dr. Hook, when at Leeds, preached 
every evening for the forty days of Lent, and had always a large 
and most attentive audience. 

There should also be Bible classes attached to every church, — 
nay, almost in every street ; for it is a striking and encouraging fact, 
that the working classes will come to such gatherings, who as yet 
will not come to church. Everything indeed should be done to have 
the Oracles of God, not only in the homes and hands of our young 
people, but also in their minds and hearts. Thus only can we hope 
they will be preserved and guarded alike against superstition, 
infidelity, and profligacy; thus may we expect them to become 
loyal subjects, and good citizens,— -and thus, as the children of the 
Bible, " may we best secure and retain the attachment of the 
Younger Members of the Church''. 



The Rev. F. W. Farrar, M. A., F.R.S., read the following paper : 
The subject which has been assigned to me is obviously too wide 
for the time allotted. I might, consistently with its scope, enter 
into the details of night-schools, adult education, youths' institutes, 
penny readings, Bible-classes, and the many other valuable organ- 
izations, by which the clergy have endeavoured to further the 
interests and win the affections of the young, especially among 
the uneducated and poor. But in speaking of these I should be 
speaking of things about which many of my audience have more 
knowledge than myself; and, however safe and easy such a course 
mi^ht be, it would be of little use to dwell on the practical results 
which are the natural outcome of undisputed principles. It will, 
I trust, give more reality, and therefore more utility, to what I 
say, if I deal only with those aspects of the question which have 
been forced most powerfully upon my notice, and have sprung 
most directly from my personal experience. 

It is probable that the large majority of this audience stand in 
the most intimate relation to younger members of our Church at 
this moment in the great Public Schools of England ; and you will 
naturally be interested to know whether Church influence, — and 
by Church influence I have no other meaning than the best and 
highest religious and Christian influence, — ^is brought to bear upon 
them. And from a very wide knowledge of our great public 
schools, I answer unhesitatingly that it is. They are furnished 
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with school chapels, so enriched with toaching memorials, so sur- 
rounded by hallowed associations, as frequently to become the 
central point af all that is best and sweetest in boyish reminiscences. 
They are gathered to worship in services so ordered as to secure 
their interest without fatiguing their attention ; — they are addressed 
in sermons, short, unconventional, earnest, — so searching that the 
oldest may profit by and the youngest understand them. Masters 
and boys stand to each other in relations so full of mutual esteem, 
that while the system of the confessional is happily unknown, the 
boys will often come to them for aid in things spiritual, as natur- 
ally and as frankly as they would go to a father whom they love. 
The long and careful preparation for Confirmation and the first 
communion is solemn, and simple, and searching, and affectionate. 
The essentials of religion, the great fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, those infinitely important truths on which we are all equally 
agreed, are so clearly kept in the foreground, while all sectarian 
and party differences are so entirely subordinated, that I daily see 
clergymen belonging to the most widely different schools of 
thought, working together in the most undisturbed and friendly 
harmony, while the boys, happily and profoundly unconscions 
whether their teachers are High or Low or Broad, see only that it 
is their earnest purpose to leave nothing undone which may tend 
to make them thorough gentlemen and true Christians. Nor are 
such influences thrown away. Although, in spite of every honest 
endeavour, there must always be some among the multitude who 
leave us with few lessons save those of sin and sorrow, it is yet a 
law to which I bear emphatic testimony that each advance in the 
school is usually marked by a corresponding growth in manliness, 
steadiness, and sobriety of character, and that year after year as 
our pupils leave us, they give promise of becoming profitable 
raemoers of the Church and Commonwealth, and partakers here- 
after of the immortal glory of the resurrection. 

But these youths leave us for the universities, for public offices, 
for business, for the army, for the law ;— and it is at this point, too 
often, that they lose their allegiance and affection, — I will not say 
for the principles of Christian morality, — but for that National 
Church which should represent and embody them. For what too 
often happens? Thrown into the world, surrounded by the most 
perilous temptations at the very moment when they gain an ex- 
ceptional freedom, they are no longer presented with the broadest 
and most living aspects of true religion; — they are no longer 
taught its principles with an individual and sympathising care. 
They find a parochial system which from the very necessity of the 
case has utterly broken down; no clergyman takes them by the 
hand ; no special agencies are provided for them ; no great unsec- 
tarian schemes of corporate work help to mould their habits in the 
habit-making period by furnishing a vent for their superfluous 
energies ; and worst of all, if they are assailed by honest doubts 
which will not yield to immediate dogmatism, instead of being 
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calmly guided, they are accused of moral obliquity or inordinate 
conceit. They need the loving shelter of a Church more spiritu- 
ally warm, more spiritually searching, individual, inspiring, 
directing, soothing ; and they find a Church ringing with unessen- 
tial shibboleths, and torn by intestine feuds. A few of the most 
plastic natures may accept some party influence, and often think 
that they are doing God service while they are but rending yet 
more hopelessly the seamless robe of Christ But what becomes of 
those who are less dull, or less docile? — what becomes of those 
gifted souls who seem bom to lead or rule, — the bold and the 
intrepid, the keen and the subtle, the most eager intellects, the 
most passionate hearts ? 

Look abroad into the world of English life, and you will see the 
answer. The alienation of the most highly educated is as much 
an intellectual, as the alienation of the uneducated is a moral and 
social phenomenon. The Church of England faila to secure in 
any due measure the ability and genius or the rising generation. 
Both at the universities, and in many of the leading professions, 
our cleverest and most influential young men hold suoof from us 
with civil indifference, or undisguised dislike. The tone of the 
Press, as represented by its foremost journals, is one of sneering 
patronage; literary and scientific men of very different schools 
are the warmest advocates of opinions which the majority of the 
clerffy regard as disastrous and fatal ; and it would hardly be 
possible to draw up even a short list of the men at this moment 
most eminent as English thinkers, without mentioning not a few 
who, however remarkable for pre-eminence of intellect and stain- 
lessness of life, yet silently dislike, or openly disparage, or deli- 
berately ignore, the accredited representatives of that majestic 
society, which is, or ought to be, the mightiest of all agencies in the 
cause of Religion, of Virtue, and of Truth. 

If this be so, — and as one sign of it we constantly see ' Intellect ' 
put down by clerical writers as one of the dangers of the age, — it 
is our plain duty to consider the causes and the remedies oi facts 
like these. Now it would have been most presumptuous and un- 
becoming in me had I offered myself as in any way competent to 
deal with so great a theme ; but accepting the invitation of your 
Committee as a command, although I well knew that I should 
stand alone and with few friends among you, I can best shew the 
respect which I feel for the manliness, for the intelligence, for the 
Christian heartedness of this high audience, by the undisguised 
avowal of what I believe before God to be the best means of 
stopping that rift of difference which is beginning to be visible 
between the Established Church and those who, under any natural 
state of things, should be the most honoured and the most promi- 
nent among her younger members. 

I. The most necessary truths are usually the commonest and 
the most primary, and the first principle which I would lay down 
as essential to win over the generation which is growing up around 
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ns is the disavowal of sacerdotalism, the recognition to its fullest 
extent of the truth, tliaj; the nation and not the priesthood, the 
congregation and not the clergy j the whole society of baptised men, 
and not the bishops, priests and deacons, are the Church of Christ 
By an organised system, by extravagant pretensions, by unflinch- 
ing dogmatism, by the bold usurpation (in fact) of an authority 
which IS not ours, partisans may be gained among the ignorant, 
and enthusiasts among the weak ; but he must be blind to every 
sign of the present, and every lesson of the past, who does not see 
unmistakeably that there is and must be an ultimate and fatal loss 
of influence in any teaching which tends to exalt the priest above 
the people, or to put into sacerdotal hands an uncontrolled author- 
ity in spiritual affairs. Christianity can only prevail among the 
young by being Christianity, that is, by being the religion of the 
SPIRIT, the religion whereby eve'iy man may have immediate, 
direct, personal access to God through Christ. I declare, without 
fear of contradiction, that this individual responsibility of the soul, 
this possibility for each one of us of a communion with God, so 
close and personal that in Christ's own language it became even 
expedient for us that He should go away, is the very keynote of 
Christian theology. And just as it is the worst virus of all Rom- 
anising systems to rob the soul of this Divine independence of 
immediate communion, so it is the highest strength and glory of 
Protestantism to overthrow every barrier and strike down every 
arm that would — with its profane ambition — ^thrust itself between 
us and our Father in heaven. If any teachings or ceremonies of 
ours lead men to assume that we are a privileged mediatorial class, 
which we are not,— if they are meant to metamorphose a function 
which is but representative, into one which is vicarial, — ^if they 
foster an exclusive claim to the priestly dignity, — if they lead us 
to put forth any pretension to be the sole authorised interpreters 
of Holy Writ, (a claim which in all ages the clergy have most 
egregiously failed to substantiate), — if they lend any sanction to 
the foolish arrogance of a recent clerical dictum, that *' it will be 
the high privilege of the laity to listen and to obey," — then they 
may win a narrow and temporary adherence by the'final alienation 
of those lofty and energetic minds to whom ecclesiastical dictation 
has ever appeared the most odious of tjrrannies. But if, on the 
other hand, as a divinely appointed ministry, we act not for the 

Church, and still less as the Church, but^ only with it, if we 

claim no priesthood but that which may indeed be our own, *' Ae 
priesthood of moral holiness, the priesthood of apostolic self-denial," 
tJien what we lose in superstitious reverence we shall gain a thou- 
sand-fold in the warm and manly sympathy not of the young only, 
but of every true citizen in the commonwealth of God, « as the 
preachers of the eternal word of truth and love, as the models of 
every domestic and national virtue, as the flower of Christian life 
throughout the land. 

U. The second great principle which appears to me essential if 
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we would win the attachment of our younger members, is that we 
must aim at a speedier abandonment of Jdisproved prejudices, a 
readier acceptance of unfamiliar truths, and a quicker and more 
enlightened sympathy with the spirit of our age. It is hardly likely 
that our ablest and most ardent youths will sacrifice every worldly 
prospect for the service of any Church which does not shew a 
living appreciation of those thoughts and impulses which most 
powerfully sway the actions, and kindle the enthusiasm of our 
time. If we attempt to bind the nineteenth century in the intel- 
lectual swaddling-clothes of three centuries ago, — ^if in the age of 
Kant, and Fichte, and Ewald, and Coleridge, and Bunsen, we are 
able to offer to our most brilliant and earnest youths nothing better 
than the philosophy of Paley, and the chronology of Ussher, or the 
criticism of D'Oyly and Mant, — if we are to array our splendid 
authority against any concession to liberty, against any advance 
of knowledge, against any measure of justice which the consciences 
of the most enlightened and the most numerous among the laity 
tell them to be indisputably right and good, — ^then the veriest child 
may ascend to the mountain-top and see the cloud no bigger than 
a man's hand, which will soon burst over us in storm and deluge. 
It is not by invoking authority to silence discussion, — ^which is as 
absurd as to try to make watches keep time by breaking all their 
mainsprings, — it is not by lugubrious prophecies or stem denuncia- 
tions, that we shall win the intellectual and moral sympathies of 
these young althletes who to our logical standpoint add their own 
freshness of enthusiasm and felicity of conjecture. If they see us 
stigmatising as dangerous and pernicious the great moral and 
religious writers, at whose feet they crowd to sit, they will naturally 
think that they cannot be regarded as orthodox without intellectual 
servitude or intellectual suicide. To win them we must remember 
that we are men, and thinkers, and citizens, as well as priests. 
If we act in blind masses, if we are guilty of taking professional 
views of imperial interests, if we allow the awful name of religion 
to be degraded into a catchword of moral, political, and social 
retrogression, we shall be repeating again and again the most fatal 
of our errors. A truly holy and high-minded and eminent man, 
and a warm friend to the Church of England, did not hesitate to 
say " that clergymen seem to find it Tnore difiicult than other men 
to recognise the supreme majesty and imconditional claims of 
justice m human affairs, and to estimate the right and wrong of an 
action apart from the motives which led to it.' To this charge, if 
there be any truth in history, we must cry peccavimus : over and 
over again have the clergy taken merely ecclesiastical views of 
nationsQ duties, turned questions of polity into questions of con- 
science, and even as questions of conscience misjudged them 
utterly. Great, and noble, and devoted as the individual action of 
the clergy has always been, yet while we have too often shared 
in foolish panics and national abberrations, on the other hand, we 
have too often opposed reforms, and discountenanced concessions. 
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and denounced discoveries and made sad the hearts which God 
had not made sad. And we are running the same risk even now. 
The world is eager and hopeful, and we have clamoured so often 
*' the Church in danger" that the expression has become a jest 
Yet if Christianity were meant to be, as indubitably it was, the 
world's perpetual rejuvenescence and reviving spring, there is no 
reason why we should not breathe amd breathe perfe<My at our ease 
the atmosphere of the age in which we live. What generous in- 
tellect would dislike, what passionate believer in God's love for 
man, would hold lightly by, the true conception of Christianity, 
as a great progressive society — the eriiightmier of the ignorant, 
the protector of the oppressed, the ennobler of the people, the libe- 
rator of the slave — ^a society ever widening its mighty influences, 
a society abreast with, or in advance of, all the knowledge, all the 
criticism, all the science, all the great hopes of the age, and em- 
bracing in the mighty circles of its perfection every great ideal of 
charity, every massive scheme of improvement, every far-reaching 
discovery of truth ? Never, I say it deliberately, was there an a^ 
more ripe for the guidance of such a large and liberal faith — a faith, 
which in the light of the great doctrine of the Incarnation, shotild 
advocate freedom and progress, and everything that is fair and 
noble in the history of mankmd. It depends on ourselves whether 
we should preach it as a faith which satisfies the deepest yearnings 
of mankind, — ^a faith capable of and intended for the regeneration 
of the world — the faith of the apostles, the faith of the martyrs, the 
faith of the Crusaders, the faith of the Reformation — or whether 
we stereotype it into hyper-orthodox subtleties, and stamp it "with 
an impossible finality. The working classes are seething w^ith 
honourable impulses of legislative amelioration, — ^have we blessed 
their aspirations after a grand ideal, or have we been sternly re- 
pressive and contemptuously cold ? The moral aims of our youth 
of genius have been entirely noble in their intensity of truth, and 
have we not preached so conventional a morality as to leave them 
preferring Epictetus to the Bible? Thousands are thronging the 
temple-gates of science, and have we not attempted in subjects of 
which we were profoundly ignorant, to dictate foregone conclu- 
sions from the false exegesis of misappreciated texts? ^^Idie," 
said the most eminent and eloquent of modem Roman Catholics, 
a man whom children loved and youths adored — '^ I die a penitent 
Catholic, and an impenitent liberal." If there were among us a 
similar spirit, the youn^, instead of holding aloof from us with 
indifference and suspicion, would crowd round us with all the 
enthusiasm of liberty ; but if that deplorable day should ever come 
in which the Church of England, as an established system, shall 
ever present the spectacle of a Church, disunited in matters of 
doctrine, disunited in matters of church government, disunited in 
matters of ritual, but united like an almost unbroken army in 
opposition to what the most eminent and the most cultivated of 
the laity regard as truths of science and measures of freedom, then 
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we shall, beyond all doubt, have a gradaal severance from the 
rising intellect of the nation followed by a deep, universal, and 
implacable hostility. May God deliver us from the blind unwisdom 
wmch shall render possible so terrible a disaster. 

m. And the third and last ^eat principle which I would lay 
down as indispensable for enabling us to wm the services of that 
glorious youthful army which, if once heartily bound to the 
Church, would serve her with irresistible and victorious power is 
the principle of toleration. Aye, and I would plead for the tole- 
ration of opinions which I heartily repudiate no less than for those 
which I earnestly maintain. I ask it not for one party — if parties 
we must have— but for all : I ask, not for exclusive liberty, which 
is mere prerogative and monopoly, but for a Church whose creeds 
and articles are oiur best preservatives from that worship of opinions 
which is the fruitful source of all intolerance ; for a Church which, 
like the Jerusalem which is above, is free and the mother of us all, 
" Every day," said Lacordaire, " I grow more tenacious of purity 
of doctrine, but charity in the appreciation of doctrine is the ahso- 
hUely needed counterpoise to theological i/nfleodbilityy Yet, both 
before and after the Reformation, the representatives of the Church 
have shed the blood, or saddened the hearts, or silenced the lips 
of her wisest and noblest sons. The most earnest reformers, the 
most original moralists, the sincerest missionaries of forgotten 
or neglected truths, men who^ because they had the courage to 
herald unpopular truths, instead of being crushed and brow- 
beaten, ought to have been tended with a thousand exquisite 
solicitudes, have paid the price of their enlightenment by the ruin 
of their prosperity, or the sacrifice of their lives. Savonarola, and 
Huss, and Jerome, and Wickliffe, and Luther, and Servetus, and 
Wesley, and Whitfield, are names that plead trumpet-tonffued 
against our persecuting intolerance. And though the power ot the 
Inquisition nas been crushed for ever under the heel of men's 
hatred and indignation, its spirit is yet unquelled. There is hardly 
a single very eminent or original clergyman in this room, or in this 
day, who has not been brought to law, or episcopally censured, or de- 
prived, or excommunicated, or silenced, or calumniated, or who has 
not suffered in fortune, profession, or peace of mind from the oppo- 
sition of those who differ from them often about unessential 
criticisms, or metaphysical beliefs, from what Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
calls that *' plain art and design of the devil to make us so in love 
with our own opinions as to call them faith and religion". Over 
and over again trom the days of Wickliffe to the days of Wesley has 
the odious tyranny of majorities put into play every engine of 
wrathful ignorance, popular misrepresentation, and socisu mar- 
tyrdom to crush some single, and often friendless theologian, who 
with intense sincerity and at the cost of all that makes life sweet, 
has arrived, by heroic and Herculean labour, at some conclusion 
which however distasteful, is yet religiously, morally, critically, 
and legally defensible. These are the errors which discredit com- 
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manities, and disestablish churclies, and alienate generations, and 
fire the whole passion of youthful generosity on the side of those 
whom authority would oppress. Yet they are as ineffectual to put 
down criticism as the sand-barriers of an infant to stay the march 
of the tidal wave. They may win temporary victories, but it is at 
the cost of permanent catastrophes ; they may dam the river^ hvJL 
it will he to strengthen the inundation. And do not let us flatter 
ourselves that we are herein justified; we are but injuring the 
principles which we think to defend, and laying unhallowed hands 
on the Ark which we suppose will fall. Our Lord's anger, let us 
remember, fell like lightning among the scrupulous and orthodox 
Pharisees, while it left those sceptical Sadaucees, who believed 
neither in resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit, but little scathed; 
and the type which He chose as the immortal example of the 
noblest and most ideal virtue, was neither High Priest, nor Levite, 
nor Scribe, nor Pharisee, but one of those irreverent and heretical 
Samaritans, who, rejecting every other book of the sacred canon, 
accepted only an interpolated Pentateuch. Acting in accordance 
with this high precedent, — knowing how little of dogma Christ, and 
Christ's own Apostles required of their converts — ^knowing that 
intellect is one of God's most glorious gifts — ^knowing that we each of 
us have immediate communion with God, I believe that the only 
way to secure the permanence and pre-eminence in the affections of 
the young, of a great and honoured National Church, is to discoun- 
teuance sdl semblance of an usurped authority over the minds and 
consciences of men, to cultivate a quicker sympathy with aU which is 
progressive and noble in the times in which we live, and to allow the 
fullest latitude and the sincerest charity within the mle of our com- 
munion to all who, whatever may be tneir other differences, accept 
the Nicene Creed as the symbol of their Faith. At any rate it is 
certain that no church can win the hearts of the young, no church 
turn the hearts, of the children to the fathers which does not endea- 
vour to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace* One 
word, and tnat a word of the greatest, the most devoted, the most 
enlightened, the most intense of all the Apostles, the Apostle " of the 
third heaven", will sum up all that I have urged, and the last word 
of it is the truest and dearest watchward of a noble and progressive 
society, — " Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is Liberty." 



The President. — It had been arranged that our friend, the 
Rev. J. G. Scott, of Bray, should now here address the meeting 
on the subject, but as he is unavoidable absent from indisposition, 
I will call upon the Rev. Dr. Dickinson, Honorary Secretary, to 
say a few words instead of Mr. Scott. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The Rkv. Heboulbs H. Diokihbok, D.D. :• — I moat ask you to descend 
with me from tlie heights to which you have just been carried, and to come 
down, for a few moments, into the tamer lowhmds of parochial life. It is 
simply as a parochial clergyman who has worked for seventeen years in a 
city parish, desiring, at least, to secure to the Church the attachment of her 
younger members, and desiring this ahnost beyond anything else, that I wish 
now to speak. 

And first, with respect to Sunday-schools. I cannot help thinking that 
the teaching in our Simday>schools is both excesidve in quantity and defec- 
tive in quality. It is excessive in quantity. We surely are making a great 
mistake when we keep children under instruction for two long hours of the 
Sunday while the bright summer sun is shining outside the school-room 
walls, and the free birds are singing in the trees. One hour of teaching — 
of pleasant teaching — not lecturing, is quite enough for children ; and, I 
believe, that one result of long imprisonment in school is this, that the 
excessive strain on the children's attention quite puts them out of tune for 
what is even more important than the school, and that is, the Church- 
services of the day. 

This lengthened or repeated attendance at Sunday-school produces other 
results certainly far from satisfactory. I will tell you a story, not for the 
story's sake, but because it illustrates just what I mean. 

During the visit of the Social Science Association to Dublin, a few years 
ago, a German baron happened to be the guest of a parishioner of mine. 
He was asked to go to Church on the Sunday, but refused ; and the reason 
he gave for his refusal was this : — ''Tou see, sare, I had a mother ; she 
was a verra good and pious woman. She make me go to school one, two, 
three time a day ; and I have made a calculation that I have gone to church 
vonce every Sunday till I be eighty year of age ; and so, ven I am eighty, 
I vill begin to go to church again." 

But I think our Sunday-school teaching is oflen defectij^e in quality. In 
many places, in country districts especially, we have used an inferior class 
of teachers, because no better were to be had ; and I am afraid that by 
such teachers rather loose notions on Church matters have been diffused 
among our children. There has been generally a want of distinctively 
Church teaching, by which I do not at all mean High-Church teaching, in 
our Sunday-schools. Our children have not been always furnished with 
reasons for being and remaining members of our Chuitdi. What is the 
remedy for this ? One practical remedy seems to be, that, wherever there 
is a Sunday-school there should also be a Sunday-school calendar, a fixed 
course of instruction, and a teacher's class. The clergyman himself should 
preside at this class and carefully go with the teachers through all the busi- 
ness for Sunday, shewing them how they may best proportion, adapt and 
illustrate the lesson. The teachers, in fact, should be the channels through 
which the clergyman's instructions are to be dispensed. I hardly need say, 
that Sunday-school teachers are not to be the substitute for pastoral instruc- 
tion ; or that, in both Sunday and week-day schools no face should be more 
regularly seen, no voice shoiild be more familiar to the children than the 
&ce and voice of their parish pastor. 
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AgWD, if we wiA to »eoo« the attainment of onr chfldren to i^ 
and to her services, we must not banish them into top gallenea and d^ 
uncomfortable comers of the Church, where they can neither see nor Hear, 
nor yet be seen and heard, for it is on this latter ground ^^J^^T^^ 
banished. I remember once in an English diocese (not that of the Biahop 
of Oxford, but of one of the English bishops, let him be ^^f^J"^ 
would not come to our Congress), seeing a number of 1«^^««,^^^"^„^^ 
clustered together, upon particularly narrow and ^«>°^^^^l^^^*\y;^™[ 
the menacing eye and cane of a stem-looking master, and on these children 
the music seemed to depend. The words they sang were from the doggr^ 
rhymes of our dear forgotten friends, Tate and Brady. They were the first 
three verses of the 59th Psalm. 

DeliTer me, O Lord my God, 

From «U my spitefal foes ; 
In my defence oppoae Thy power 

To theirs who me oppose. 

Preserve me from a wicked race 

Who make a trade of ill ; 
Protect me from remorseless men 

Who seek my blood to spill. 

They lie in wait, and mighty powers 

Against my life combine ; 
Implacable, yet, Lord, Thon know*8t 

For no offence of mine. 

I reaUy heard this psalm sung just as I tell you; and it occurred to me 
that the poor children must be foreboding with terror another Jlfciasacre 
of Innocents." But, surely, we cannot take a more eflfeotual way of alien* 
ating the interest of children from our Church service than by giving thorn 
words to sing which they do not like, and which they cannot reasonably be 

expected to like or join in. • ji j 

The children should either sit in a choir where they are trained and 
habituated to reverence, or else with their own families ; and they ouglit to 
be carefully instructed in the meaning of the Church Services which they 
attend. It ought to be taken as an axiom, that if children are old enough 
to be broaght fo church at all, they are old enough to be instructed, to 
some extent, at least, in the services in which they are asked to talce a 
part ; and children can be so taught. Allow me, my lord, to say that I 
have tested it. If any of you will try it, you will find yourselves assiated 
by a very useful little book published by the Christian Knowledge Society, 
called, "First Sundays in Church." And children ought to be not merely 
taught the meaning of the prayers, so as to pray with the understanding, 
but they should also be trained to bear their part with skill and taate in the 
musical portion of our worship. It is perfectly possible, with perseverance 
and patience, to teach children to chant, and to chant articulately, all the 
Canticles and even the Psalms, as well as to sing the Hymns. I know that 
it is possible, for I go with all the children of my school, on ©very Friday, 
ttirough all the music of our Sunday service, hymns, oantioles, and psalma. 
Forgive the egotism ; I say this merely to shew I am not speaking theoreti- 
cauy; and, certainly, it will be found by aU who try, that children may, in 
TW wnTlV ]^^ ^ ^^^ ^ intelligent interest in the Church Servicea. 
UW^iJ^u!'^ . *^** ^^^ ^ themselves part of the congregation, and 
hvmg members of Christ's Church. The Church will then a^act them, 
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Mid seem to echo to them the yoioe of Him who said to those like them in 
older times—'' Suffer the little children to oome nnto me.'' There will be 
then lees of that wandering and weariness, aod listlessness, which often 
becomes a habit in childhood, and is so hard to get rid of in after life. 

Next, as regards Confirmation Classes. These are of infinite importance. 
No sacrifice of time, no pains of thought and teaching and prayer, should 
be counted too much for the pastor to giye to the younger members of his 
flock at such a season. But he will do well to keep his hold on the con- 
firmed by adult classes, or dasses for communicants, or some such instru- 
mentality ; and let me here say a word upon a subject which no one eke 
has touched on — ^Young Men's Associations. I know that some are 
almost frightened by the words, '' Toung men." They look upon them as 
dangerous animals. They are nearly as afraid to approach them or take 
them in hands as if they were so many wild colts. But then, these colts 
will be horses bye and bye, and we shall want them, and shall have uses for 
them. The sooner, therefore, that we b^gin to train them the better. But 
if we shew to these young men that we do, as ministers of the Church, take 
a real interest in them ; that we like them, would do anything that we can 
for them, and are not at all afraid of them, we shall find them always ready 
to reoeiye our instructions with readiness and with affectionate docility. We 
haye been trying the experiment for many years in this city ; and it has 
been tried in many places besides. In our Dublin Association we haye 
taken our young men's classes, week by week, through the greater part of 
the Bible and of the Book of Common Ptuyer ; we haye discussed some of 
the dijfieolties of the Pentateuch ; we haye gone through the types, and 
prophecies, and parables ; the gospels, several of the epistles, and the eyi< 
donees of Christianity. We have had lectures and examinations also in 
Bishop Butler's Analogy ; and I appeal to some of the Fellows of Trinity 
College^ whom I see around me, to say if the answering which they have had 
upon l^ese subjects from several of our young men has not bean such as 
would put many a college student^ aud many a candidate for ordination too, 
to shame. I do not know that even the learned editor of Butler, who sits 
upon this platform, could answer much better in the text of the Analogy 
than I have heard some of these young men do at our examinations. 

Of one other practical way of securing the attachment of the younger 
members of the Church, let me, in the last place, speak now. I mean the 
establishment of Choral Classes in our parishes. Parochial Choral Unions 
are of great value. The young require some recreation. The pastor should 
recognize the want and provide for it in a wholesome way. Of course, the 
main object of these societies is to teach our young people to bear their part 
in the church music ; and this, the primary design of such societies, ought 
never for a moment to be let out of view. But let them be recognized also 
as opportunities of healthy and pleasant recreation. And, therefore, the 
singing should not be confined to sacred music. It does not seem reverent 
that beginners should practice always on sacred and solemn words : and, 
furthermore, those who sing sacred music only, do not sing that well. The 
Choral Union should be for the cultivation of music generally — secular and 
sacred. Let the parish clergyman be present at all its meetings. Let us 
shew cordial sympathy with our flock in their innocent amusements and 
recreations ; and then we shall convince them that we are interested in 
everything that concerns their happiness and good ; then we shall shew them 
that the Church in this day is not lacking in the spirit of Him who beauti- 
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fied with His presence the first miracle that He wrought, the Tillage feast 
of Oana ; and did what He could to promote and to encourage its innocent 
festivity. I will not further occupy your time ; nor will I exhaust even 
the portion of time allowed me, for others are to follow, amongst them the 
Dean of Cork ; and I would very much rather hear his voice than my own. 
The Bey. Robbbt Hankat (Belfast) : — In speaking on this subject, it b my 
intention to confine my observations altogether to certain difficulties which I 
have met with in my own parochial work, and the best means in my opinion 
to meet and overcome those difiiculties in training up our younger memben 
in firm principles of attachment to our Church. But as the district with 
which I am connected is a populous one, in a manufacturing town, it is quite 
possible that many of the remarks I have to make may have no application 
at all to districts and parishes not similarly situated. Now one of the first 
things which strike the attention in working in such a district as that I have 
refeired to is this : the very small attendance of children at the regular 
services of the church, in proportion to the great number of children who 
ought to be attending church in that place ; and when we come to investigate^ 
and to inquire what the reason of this is, I have found there is a growing 
impression among both the parents and the children of the poorer classes, that 
the SundayHMshool is a sufficient substitute for church in the case of a duld. 
Another reason that I have noticed — and it has been forced upon my atten- 
tion — ^for the non-attendance of children at the regular morning and evening 
services of the church is the (in my opinion) utter unsuitabiLity of the service, 
for younger children especially. The service is far too long, and the sermon 
is invariably (I believe) best described, as regards the children's understand- 
ing of it, by our Prayer-book's description of matrimony — " an excellent 
mystery." Now I have to observe as the practical part of this subject, that 
as a rule in the class of people among whom I am labouring — ^the mill work- 
ing artisan and labouring class — as a rule, among that class the young men 
and women who are most easily tossed to and fro by every blast of novd 
doctrine, and who are the most easily seduced from the church to the 
meeting-house, are those who when children, although they may have been 
regular attendants at Sunday-school, were not in the habit of attending the 
Church services. That is my practical experience. What we have to do to 
meet this difficulty seems to be this : we must take care that the Sunday- 
school does not take the place of attendance at church ; but that it is to be 
used in connexion with the services of the church. For, remember, however 
carefully in our daOy and Sunday-schools we teach the children that the 
doctrines of our church are scriptural ; that her services are beautiful and 
simple, and so on, there is still a wide difiference between the theoretical 
knowledge of the services of the church thus accquired, and that practical 
knowledge of them which can be acquired only by personal participation 
and consequent profit from them. What I say, then, is : let the Sunday- 
school machinery, the value of which cannot be over estimated, — ^let it be 
maintained. Let there be a morning Sunday-school ; let the children of the 
district be invited and encouraged to attend it, by a house to house visitation 
of superintendents and teachers, and let them be invited also to attend — not 
an afternoon Sunday-school — but an afternoon special service for children 
in the church. Let the practice be revived of catechising children regularly 
in the church ; and let the children be encouraged and taught to take their 
part in the responses and in the musical part of the service. 1 believe you 
will thus form and gradually foster the habit of attending church, which 
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oannot be formed or fostered by attending the leas smteUe morning and 
eyemng servioes ; and it will become with the children, as they grow up, a 
growing neoensity to attend the Bervioes of the church, ^by which, during 
their childhood, they have profited so much. Another di£Biculty which has 
forced itself upon my attention in keeping our younger members attached te 
the church is one, in mentioning which I am quite aware I shall draw forth 
the (I suppose) ^* silent opposition" of a good many present here to day ; but 
I can only say, I hope I shall not be considered as trayelling out of my proper 
course for the mere purpose of reflecting upon a particular educational system, 
eren though I may say I have as hearty a dislike to that system as the 
Archdeacon of Taunten has for the '' conscience clause." But this has been 
forced upon me, and I am therefore bound te state it — that in detaching the 
younger members of our communion from the church of their fathers, and 
in introducing and fostering a spirit of utter religious indifferentism among 
them, the principles and working of the National system of Education in 
Ireland, have done an amount of mischief that is positiyely incalculable. 
Tins must be so, from the very principles and working of the system. In 
my own district I can run oyer in my mind the number of schools — ^I can 
without an effort count up twelve * National* schools, and but one chivoh school 
in all that immense district, although it has between 7000 and 8000 church 
people belonging to it. The children of our church attend those National 
schools, not, as a rule, that the parents approve of them, but from necessity, 
either because the National school is more convenient, or that there is no 
other that they could attend ; and in every single case, in the district te which I 
refer, those National schools are under the patronage of Dissenters — ^ministers 
or laymen. In very many of them, I should add, a Sunday-school is also carried 
on. What is the consequence? The Church children who attend those National 
schools are receiving the very trifling — I may say homceopathically trifling — 
allowance of religious instruction which it is possible for them to receive 
nndor the system from a Dissenter — a person who however conscientious and 
apright he may be, is not the man we would select to give religious instruc- 
tion to the children of our Church. 

Another evil is this : the children having got into the habit of attending 
the daily school, not unnaturally go to the Sunday-school in the same place. 
Now, whatever other persons may think of it, to me this presente a very 
serious difficulty in my struggles to keep the young poorer members of our 
Ghorch attached to the Church of their fathers. How is this difficulty to 
be met ? Some will say — more Dr. Webster — " attach your schools to the 
National Board, and take advantage of the assistance they are ready to offer 
you — ^take advantege of the system as far as yon can for the good of your 
children." I know that some very conscientious and good men, in their 
excessive zeal for education, and for other reasons it may be, with which I 
am not acquainted, have token this step, and I am willing to suppose that a 
certain amount of good may have resulted from their individual efforts in 
that direction. But — ^and tilis I express as my deliberate opinion, — ^for the 
Church of Ireland, as a Church, to do what some individual members of the 
Church have done, would be simply an act of ecclesiastical suicide, without 
the excuse of temporary insanity to justify it. For remember, it is not so 
mneh the actual working of the system as the principle upon which the 
syatem works which makes it so dangerous an instrument in detaching 
children from the Church. It is the pernicious principle which places all 
^gions professions upon a level, like so many pauns upon a chess-board, to 
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be moyed about at the pleasure of the tnaster hand of the polituaaii, ud 
under the speoiouB pretext of reipeoting the rights of oonadence and ptnniil 
authority, — ^the actual impreasiaa that must be left upon the mind of evwy 
child tramed under such a system is this, not directly taught by the system, 
but the whole nature of the system tending to produce that impreasion — ^tkal 
provided the diild can read and write, do a little arithmetic and ha?6 a 
smattering of geography, it is of no earthly consequence whether he bekngi 
to the Church of Ireland, the *' Peculiar People," the *^ New Jenisslam 
Church," or any other monstrosity that may have arisen in our time. Now, 
at present our people do not belieye in this principle : they do not receive 
this principle as a truth. They use the National Schools undw protest sad 
from necessity ; but they frankly admit in almost eyery case where I have 
spoken to them about it that the principle of the system is wrong ; and one 
great cause of this belief amongst the laity is the standing, perpetual protest 
the oletgy have maintained against the system. Suppose it had been other- 
wise ; and that the clergy had joined the system, would it not naturally 
follow that the principle of the system, which is, that all religions are alike, 
would come to be accepted by the people, under the sanction of the deigy f 
How are the young to be attached to the Church, when eyeiy day of their 
lives they see it jumbled up with a crowd of sects, her dignity impaired, her 
claims on the people ridiculed, and her divinely granted authority utterly 
despised and rejected ? For these reasons I say the true way to meet the diffi- 
culty is, not by joining the National Board — ^the true way to meet the diffi- 
culty is this : first of all, maintain yoar protest against it, for then you cat 
at the principle which is doing the main damage, and you keep the people 
thoroughly acquainted with the fact that while they use the schools they are 
sanctioning a principle destructive to the Church. Secondly, the way to 
meet the difficulty is, by multiplying as far as lies in our power schools in 
connexion with the Church Education Society, — ^where the word of Grod is 
freely used, and, we hope, glorified, and where the principles of the Church 
are taught without restriction or restraint. Thirdly, the way to meet the 
difficulty is, by diligent catechising of the children on the Lord's day, and 
circulating amongst them true information as to the working and iwin- 
ciples and doctrines of the Church — a thing specially necessary in theee 
times when false principles and doctrines are erroneously charged against 
us by ignorant men ; and thus to seek as far as possible to counteract in such 
neighbourhoods and districts as that to which I have referred, those agencies 
by which I fear many of the younger members of our Church are being 
detached from the Church of Uieir fathers. It was my intention before I 
closed to have alluded to one other subject ; but it has been so well treated 
of by the writer of the last paper that it is only necessary to make one 
remark in reference to it. I do believe in my heart, from my knowledge of 
the Protestant working classes in the North of Ireland, that nothing would 
cause such a wholesale exodus from the Church, of that class of the popu- 
ation at aU events, and it is the one with which I am best acquainted, as 
any attempt to introduce into this country that excess in ritual and those so 
called sacerdotal powers with which some profess our clergy to be invested. 
Nothing could be worse in my opinion for the interests of the Church in 
Ireland than any such attempt. For, from my knowledge of the class to which 
I refer, I say most positively, that whatever the people of England may choose 
to accept^ or whatever they may have been, as we conceive— it may be in our 
ignorance — ^gradually '< educated'' up to the point of aocepting, the Protestant 
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people of Ireland mil nerer siifier to be pnt npou them that yoke of sacerdo- 
tal tyranny which onr fathers were not able to bear ; and if such be attempt- 
ed to be introdttoed under the sanction and with the authority of that Church 
whose whole spirit and teaching is utterly alien to those daims, and if it 
be tried to force them upon us under the sanction and authority of the 
Church, I do yerily believe that though it may be done by godly and well 
intentioned men, as I am willing to admit them to be — men full of seal for 
Christ and the Church — ^they will haye struck the deadliest blow at the 
vitality and welfare of the Church of Ireland that ever in her long history 
of trial she has yet had to encounter. 

Yery Bbv. Wm. C. Magbb {Tkioun of Cork) — ^I listened with trembling to 
the kind reception which you have just accorded to me, for I fear that I 
am about to forfeit it, and x>erhaps to provoke quite a different expression 
of feeling at your hands ; but I believe in the spirit of liberal discussion 
here recognised you will aUow me to express my dissent, however briefly, 
from more than one sentiment uttered by the last speaker. I am not, 
however, going to follow his example by introducing matters which are barely 
within the letter and certainly not within the spirit of the subject which is at 
present before us for discussion. I had thought that when there had been 
an entire evening devoted to the discusssion of one particular topic, it 
might well have been considered that for this meeting its matter had been 
sufficiently ventilated, and that there hardly remained any necessity for 
now travelling over ground then so fully and ably traversed. The last 
speaker has, however, said that National Schools in Ireland are largely 
conducted by Dissenters — ^by whom, I presume, he means Presbyterians 
and others — and that the Church children are being educated in these 
schools. Now I am not saying whether the clergy of our Church were right 
or wrong in declining to take the patronage of these schools. That is 
not the question at issue. But it seems to me hard to say that it \b the 
fault of the Board that the clergy refuse to patronize these schools and 
then complain that in such schools the teaching of Dissenters alienates chil- 
dren from the Church. 

The Archdeacon of Taunton tells us that in England the clergy are 
fighting manfully against the conscieuce clause ; but it is only right Uiat he 
should know that the clergy in Ireland are fighting just as strenuously for 
that very conscience clause against which the English clergy are fighting. 

I will, however, now pass on very briefly to notice the beautiful and 
eloquent paper rc^d before us to-day by Mr. Farrar ; a paper so noble 
and so beautiful that I confess I had great difficulty in preventing myself 
going thoroughly with him from beginning to end of it. But I trust, 
indeed I feel sure, he will welcome one honest and sympathising doubter 
about his own opinion. He asserted the great truth that both the clergy 
and laity constituted the Church of Christ, that the powers of that Church 
are vested in both as trustees, and that this principle goes to the root of 
the sacerdotal theory. In that I cordially agree, with this qualification, 
however, that if the vital and inherent powers of the Church are vested in 
a corporation, and if there be divinely constituted officers in that corpora- 
tion — and I state it as my belief that there are such — then I say that 
certain powers of the corporation do vest in those individuals divinely 
appointed to be officers of that corporation. I believe that in order that 
the powers of tlus corporation may be properly exercised, it is essential that 
there be an individuid or individuals divinely appointed to be the officer or 
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offioen of the corporation ; and just because I firmly believe in tiie grat- 
ness of the corporate life of the Church ; I believe in the authority and 
importance of the offices held by the* divinely appointed officers in the 
ChurdL I believe that although the Church does not exist for the eleigy 
no more than I believe that an army exists for the officers, still the officers 
have their authority in the army, and I maintain that the Church could no 
more exist without its duly appointed well-organized body of officers than 
the army could exist without its officers. But there is nothing to prevent 
this body of officers in the Church having their authority from and their 
foundation on the Church. 

There was one other matter touched upon by Mr. Farrar in his excellent 
paper with which I cannot entirely agree. I iJlude to that part where he 
spoke of the Church sympathizing with the spirit of the age. That was 
beautifully expressed no doubt, but still I believe it is based upon a fallacy. 
The Church and the age are not distinct entities, but are merely symbolical 
expressions. The Church is iu and of the age, and it is quite right that the 
Church should be tn rapport with the spirit of the age ; but it is not to be 
guided by that spirit, but to guide it. It is not the duty of the Church to 
dance to the pipings and lament to the moumings^of the age ; nor, on the 
other hand, to listen passively to the earnest cries and impulsive desires of 
the rising generation, but rather to ascertain what the age really needs ; to 
take its youth by the hand lovingly and affectionately, and by her Divine 
power guide them into the presence of their^Heavenly Father. It is also 
her duty to take care how she perpetuates the doubts of the age. The 
common saying of the present age seemed to^be embodied in the sentiment 
''There is nothing new and nothing true and it does] not matter." It 
appears td me then that it is the duty of the Church to shew, that in the 
Church there is something divinely and eternally true, and that it is her 
duty to put that before all men as ever and always new/ and that it does 
matter vitally, for time and for eternity, whether they believe in that truth 
or not. 

Then it appeared to me that when Mr. Farrar~Bi)oke of dogmas as being 
opposed to progress, he again expressed a fallacy in connexion with an 
important truth. No doubt a mere hard clinging to dogmas as such, is 
opposed to progress ; but unless you have dogmas eternally true you can 
never have progress. Tou can no more have progress without fixed dogmas, 
than you can have trees without roots. But the real danger lies in the 
possibility of some portion of truth being complimented away in the earnest 
desire to win the doubter by shewing him that you not merely sympathiie 
with his doubts but that it is possible that you should actually share them. 

^gain, I think there is a vital distinction between toleration of opinicms 
and charity for persons. For myself I have no toleration for opinions ; I 
believe a thing to be either true or false, it must be either black or white, or 
if I may use a homely illustration, I believe my hat is either on my head or 
off it. I hold that there are certain fundamental truths of religion as 
sharply defined as any other truths in scieoce or philosophy, and within the 
limits of those truths there is no toleration for diversity of opinions, though 
there may be ample toleration for the persons who may hold them. But 
the National Church is the accredited society for teaching certain doctrinal 
truths to the nation, and to tolerate within the limits of that Establishment, 
those who distinctly and positively deny these truths, does seem to me to 
amount to an act of ecclesiastical suicide. 
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The Rsy. Jaios Kioolsoit {Dundee), — Coming after the eloquence that we 
haye just listened to, I am sure you will be veiy happy to hear that I am not 
going to make a speech, I come before you as a clergyman of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, a free and disestablished Church, but none the less a part 
of the Church of Christ, in full and complete communion with the Church 
of England and Ireland ; and if you will allow me to put in an appearance 
here on behalf of that Church I believe she will feel grateful to you for the 
compliment. I haye come here for the express purpose of making a state- 
ment which, on the principle " Ubi Hibemi sunt ibi Hibemia," has a clear 
connexion with the subject which has been before this meeting to-day, and 
I trust it may prove advantageous, for I wish to say a word or two on behalf 
of those Irish fellow churchmen of yours whom we have in Scotland. I 
find that there are no less than thirty thousand of these in Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood, and I know there are some five thousand in and about 
Dundee, and more than two thousand in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. 
I want to ask what the Church of Ireland has done for these her people ? 
It is a question which I think I may ask in all fairness at a Congress gather- 
ing like this in the city of Dublin. When these people come to Scotland 
they are of course made welcome by the Scottish Episcopal Church and that 
is tiie only Church in Scotland which can give them the services and minis- 
trations to which they have been accustomed at home. I have been engaged 
all my life I may say as a missionary among Irish people, and I have now 
under my charge more than eighteen hundred souls, but I cannot help put- 
ting this question to you, ^^ what are you as a Church doing for those your 
fellow countrymen and fellow churchmen in Scotland?" When I was 
coming through Glasgow a day or two ago, I met a brother clergyman and 
told him where I was coming and what I was going to say to you, and he 
said, '< Well ; if it had not been for the people in Ireland I never should have 
got my Church built at Paisley." But my lord, 1 know of another Church 
which was built by the alms of Churchmen in Scotland, and in England, 
mainly for these same people, at a cost of more than £3000, and of this 
Bom £*l was all that came from Ireland. The children we have desire still 
to express their sympathy with you, and to forward the best interests of this 
their mother Church ; and when statistics are so much made use of to the 
detriment of the Church in this land, it is just as weU that you should not 
forget the thirty or forty thousand of the children of your Church who are 
located on Scotch soil, and who are one and all ready to help her in this her 
hour of need. 

The Rev. Jamss Babdslby (3fanc^e«<er^. — ^The special subject which is 
under the consideration of the Congress at present, \a one of very great interest 
and importance — ^how to retain the younger members of the Church in com- 
munion with her. I entirely agree with all the Bev. Mr. Jackson said in his 
excellent paper, as to the importance of the rite of confirmation. I think 
as experienced clergymen we must all feel that the period of confirmation is 
the seed time of the Church. I also concur with him in what he said about 
the necessity of the younger members of our Church being instructed in dieh 
tinetive Church principles — ^being taught how to use their prayer books, and 
being instructed in the Scriptural character of the forms of prayer used in our 
liturgy, and also as to the apostolic character of our mode of church govern- 
ment. I think also-— if I may in one word allude to another topic — I think 
that in the present day it would be an excellent thing if in all our Sunday 
schools and amongst all our young people, we were to distribute that most 
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remarkable editdon of Fox's Book of Martyrs, a copy of wbidi oostB only 
2cL Now as to the importance of the Holy Scriptures, I believe the bert 
way of retaising our young people in connexion with our Church is, to hsTe 
their minds stored with Qod's word, so that when they grow up it may be 
said of each of them, as was said of Timothy : '' from a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salTa- 
tion." But I think that we English clergymen have no right or title what- 
ever to come and teach our Irish brethren how to educate the young; I 
believe they perform that part o^ their duty much more effectually than we 
do, and I believe there is not a Church in Christendom that obeys more 
lovingly and more industriously that last loving command of our risen and 
glorified Lord : — "feed my Lunbs"— -than the Church of Ireland, Allow 
me to relate to you one little incident that happened to me since I came to 
this city in illustration of what I have just said. While walking through 
the street with the Attorney-General, we were overtaken by a violent stoim 
and took refuge from its severity in the nearest building, which happened to 
be the Training School of what you call the Church Education Socie^. We 
went in : the classes were going on upon various subjects, but that whidi 
specially interested me was a dass of young girls who were receiving a 
lesson in Scriptural geography. Now I have always myself taken great 
interest in that branch of Scriptural study, and having made a tour through 
Palestine a few months ago and examined every spot immortalised in the 
history of our Blessed Lord, I rather thought that was what I might call 
my " strong point" — 1 just incidentally asked a question of one of the class— 
I had no intention whatever of conducting an examination ; but as a remark- 
able man, late Lord Chancellor of England, has wisely said, '^When a man 
gets into a horsepond he must get out of it as well as he can." Accordingly 
I tried to examine the dass, and I can only say I was delighted and aston- 
ished at the result of my examination of these girls, and at the intelligence 
and knowledge of the subject which they displayed. Asking them first 
about the limits of Palestine, I inquired why was the northern limit of 
Palestine called ^' Dan" — I got an answer from so many voices I could 
scarcely hear what each person said. I then asked to whom it had belonged 
before the Danites took possession of it ? — The answer was promptly given, 
" To the Sidonians." I then inquired, "What do you think to be the moun- 
tain of our Lord's transfiguration ?" I was struck with so few voices saying 
— '* Mount Tabor." I then said, '^ Are any of you of a different opinion T* — 
to which several responded, " Mount Hermon." " Why do you think so f 
I asked. A girl in one moment said, ' ' Because Hermon is covered with 
I>erpetual snow ; and that probably suggested to the Evangelist the expres- 
sion, ''raiment glittering and white as snow." I said, " Do you think you 
have any Scriptural evidence from the evangelical history that it was Mount 
Hermon f ' From several voices I received the answer, " Tes, because our 
Lord had come to the coast of Cesarea Philippi ; and Cesarea Philippi was 
under the shadow of Hermon itself." I was very much struck with the 
proficiency of these girls ; and the Attorney-General said, " All I can say is, 
you have given me a capital lesson in Scriptural geography." But here I 
must be candid enough to say, I do not attribute any portion of that praise 
to the skill of the examiner, but entirely to the vivacity, the intelligence, 
and the accuracy of the girls composing the class. I went out of that In- 
stitution gladdened and yet saddened — glad, when I thought that the rising 
generation of this counti^ would be under the care of such excellent teachers 
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— saddened, wlien I reflected tliat such an excellent Institution reoeiyed no 
aid from the State. I do say, and I am sure, that if our Engliah brethren 
in their seyeral parishes, can help that most meritorious Society they will be 
doing a great service to our Church and to the cause of Christianiiy, Allow 
me now to add a word about Sunday-schools. I have not during m^ work- 
ing career had to deal with the same order of minds that Mr. Farrar has : 
it has been my lot to labour principally amongst the working classes, and I 
can only say this, that I believe conscientiously that Sunday-schools have 
done more than any other agency with which I am acquainted, to retain the 
attachment of the working classes — ^and especially the young people of the 
working diassea — ^towards the Church. The Royal Commissioners on Educa- 
tion say — ^thia statement is not mine and I am not responsible for it, — ^' the 
strength of the Church, we find, in parishes, frequently depends on the 
strength of the Sunday schooL" At any rate they utter an opinion which 
I feel bound to respect. They say, '^ Very rarely does the day school change 
the creed or the religious profession of a child." I believe it is mainly the 
Sunday school that fixes the creed and stereotypes the religious profession. 
The Church of England has 76 per cent, of children in day schools within 
her own schools : that is a blessed fact and we ought to be thankful for it ; 
but I must say from observation and experience, that while it is very bene- 
ficial to the country, I do not think it has always been so advantageous to 
the Church as we sometimes suppose. I will only say this : that as far as 
Lancashire is concerned I could give some remarkable facts to prove that 
religion in Lancashire has very little to show, except what is connected in 
some way— directly or indirectly — with our Sunday schools. I sent out about 
two years ago fifty or sixty letters to clergymen having large populations 
under their pastorale are. My question was this — '* How many of the work- 
ing classes who are communicants have been brought up in Sunday schools." 
Tou will observe the question was not, how many of the working classes are 
communicants ; but how many who are communicants were brought up in 
Sunday-schools? The answers showed that 78 per cent, of the working 
people who are communicants in Lancashire had been brought into full 
communion with the Church through the operation of Sunday-schools. 

Hbnkt Clabke, Esq. {lAverpool). — The matter which we have to take 
into consideration at this meeting, is the securing and retaining the attach- 
ment of the young to our Church. I agree with the last speaker, that 
the principal means of securing the attachment of the young is by the aid 
of Sunday-schools ; and the fact that hundreds of children come under the 
teaching carried on in Sunday-schools, and gratefully accept the service of the 
gratuitous teachers there found proves this fact. But the question is how are 
these children to be afterwards retained ? Whatever system has been hitherto 
tried it is too evident that it is not right — that it is wrong ; that in fact, it 
has been a signal failure. The fact that school-children disappear from 
attendance at the services of the Church simultaneously with their leaving 
the school is apparent to all On a recent occasion, when distributing prizes 
in Lancashire in a Sunday-school, under the auspices of the Countess of 
Ellesmere, the superintendent stated he had put down the names of one 
hundred scholars who had attended the school, and he had determined to 
try and find out what had become of them. Of 23 he could learn nothing ; 
and of the remaining 77 how many regularly attended a place of worship ? 
Only two ! 29 of the others were confirmed drunkards, the rest were care- 
less, lukewarm Christians. Facts like this lead to conclusions most unsatis- 
factory as to the permanent good effects of the Sunday-school upon the public 
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mind. How does this happen ? If we examine into the matter we find 
nothing to be surpriBed at in it. 

The fact is, these children when they grow up and leave the Sunday 
school cannot go to church : a barrier is set up against them — an insuper- 
able barrier — the pew system intervenes. It is not they who forsake the 
church, but the ohurch forsakes them, and casts them ofL This point his 
been well put by Dr. Guthrie, when he said, '* The poor do not so much 
break away as they are cut adrift from the church and the ordinances of 
Divine worship ; and who wiU not say that they, under these circumstanoeB, 
are less sinners in the sight of God than those— whether patrons or paston 
— who treating them with neglect and robbing them of their birthright, as 
the Bible says of the kings of Israel, ' make them to sin.' " 

When bringing the subject some time ago before a distinguished deigy- 
man, and reminding him of the rows of cleanly, orderly, well-brought up 
school-boys lining the aisles of his church, I put the question to him, " What 
becomes of these boys after leaTing school — where are they, and if not found 
in your church, why are they not V His answer was, ''That, sir, is indeed 
an awful question." ''Where is the flock that was given thee— that beau- 
tiful flock r' is indeed a serious question, and one which afiects eyeiy 
clergyman and layman, and especially every Sunday-school teacher. 

May each one of us avoid the responsibility of casting out Ghrisf s little 
ones from His own fold on their leaving school ! Are we really using our 
faculties aright on this matter ? Do we look on unmoved by the spectacle, 
that the young, ui>on whom we have lavished our affections, and bestowed 
pains untold, and on whom good impressions have been created, thus vanish 
from religious ordinances as a morning mist 7 Can we behold their declension 
without putting forth a hand to retain them ? What then is to be done 1 
The answer is plain. " On leaving the smaller fold — ^the Sunday school — 
admit them into the larger fold — their own Church. Let the children fed 
that their pastor is a true shepherd, and not a hireling ; that our mother, 
the Church, hath never a child to honor before the rest." Shew them thai 
Christian brotherhood is a reality, and that such a thing as preeminence or 
respect of persons in public worship is unknown in the Church. Let them 
see that the Church is Catholic, and welcomes all under her sheltering wing^ 
and considers them God's people, and desires to have them, and loves to see 
them kneeling by the side of their superiors in social rank, and with them 
joining in their common supplications to a common Father. Let them see 
that the highest amongst them can cheerfully sacrifice their claims where the 
good of others renders it desirable. If any doubt exists in our minds whether 
this or that n^ be the best, we may well adopt the model of a Christian 
assembly, which is set before us in the Epistle of St. James, and that freedcnn 
of worship which was practised by the early Christians, and continued for 
1600 years after Christ, and which is adopted by our own evangelical mission- 
aries who go forth to preach the Gospel in foreign lands, and who write home 
to us to say that " pews " are unknown there, and that there is no word in 
the native language of India to represent them. Let us teach the doctrine of 
equality before God, and the right of all freely to partake of Christ's ordi- 
nances and Christ's sacraments. Let every day's worship be the means of 
practical education in this matter. Let them be taught by the spectacle or 
sight of a great Christian congregation, high and low, rich and poor, all alike 
bowing down and joining together in praise and prayer — that the Church 
has a concern for all her members, and asks them all to take part in her 
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aerrioes. Then they maj become loyal sons and daughters of the Church, 
and fight under her banner. Then shall the Church be safe, and all fears 
of the oyerthrow of national establishments shall vanish, for they will be 
guarded and watched by faithful members of her own body. 

The Rbv. Dr. Kat. — There was one subject so prominently brought 
before us by Mr. Farrar's paper, that I had hoped some sx>eaker would 
have noticed it. After mentioning the sad fact that many young men on 
leaving school appear to launch out on a sea of uncertainty, he made some 
suggestions with a view to remedjdng the evil. Of the fact there is, un- 
happily, no doubt. I remember the " Friend of India'' stated, a few years 
ago, that a large number of the young civilians came out to India moral, 
refined, and thoughtful, but sceptical. Now it seemed to me that the 
tendency of Mr. Farrar^s suggestions was to deepen the severance already 
existing between these young men and the very persons who might do them 
good. I have occasionally had to deal with such cases ; and have found that 
a very slight amount of explanation has been sufficient to show the need- 
lessness of many of the doubts, which had been injected into their miuds, 
and which were sometimes even cherished by them as proofs of mental 
vigour. To accomplish this work we, the clergy, require not so much an 
increase of physical as of theological science. Exposition of Scripture is the 
proper work of the clergy. In regard to science their main office has been 
to keep the nations of Christendom from the inroads of the jwwers of evil, — 
one of those powers being the spirit of doubt respecting the character of 
Him who made the world, and the relation in which He stands to the world. 
In this sense, the clergy have, as a matter of fact, been among the chief 
Bustainers of science. I might add, that they have all along been foremost 
as teachers, — as difiusers of knowledge. Here in Ireland it is recorded of 
your great St. Patrick, that, wherever he came, one of the first things he 
did was to found a school : he is said to have founded above 300. And 
in our own day who does not know, that clergymen, — ^like Mr. Farrar him- 
self, --— are the mainstay of our public-school system ? The fact that the 
people of England, after looking out for the best teachers, commit their 
children to the clergy, surely implies that religion and intellect are not yet 
so very widely estranged among us. But this only by the way. The i>oint 
I wish to call attention to is this ; that it is not the work of the clergy to 
propagate science. Part of their work it is to accept every well-ascertained 
fact, and to study the bearings of all such facts on the great scheme of 
Truth which they have to expound. Still more ; it is a special part of their 
work to guard men against the moral dangers which beset th^ world of in- 
tellect, as well as the world of sense. The direct temptations to sensuality 
are in our day very great ; yet the greatest peril of all is lest sensuality 
should win possession of the soul through the medium of the intellect. 
This is a danger which the Bible warns us against. The only man mentioned 
in Holy Writ, as eminent in knowledge of a physical kind, — Botany, and 
Natural History in particular, — fell away into deep sensuality : — giving a 
handle to the scoffer to say, ''Look at the wisest man of the Hebrew race, 
Solomon ; — see him in his old age an idolater and polygamist." I too 
would say. Look at him ; — see the intellectually endowed man, the inan of 
Aesthetic and scientific culture, plunging into the abyss of sensuous folly. 
But look also at the coAise ; — his loss of religious faith ; his latitudinarianism ; 
his scepticism. I firmly believe that if the spirit of scepticism continue to 
be held up to admiration, in the way it now^is in many quarters ; — if 
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theorists should succeed in making Englishmen at large oonaider a habit of 
doubting to be a mark of intellectual strength ; — the next age will be to the 
present what the French Revolutionary Period was to the age of Voltaire 
and Rousseau. It was the sentimental intellectualism of Rousseau and the 
sceptical intellectualism of Voltaire that pioneered the way for that awful 
tide of ungodly licence. 

The like principles can only lead to like results. What is the reioedy ? 
Not that the clergy should abandon their proper office of teaching revealed 
truth ; — the truth under shelter of which Christendom has been able to 
achieve the triumphs of physical science it has achieved. Not that Uie 
clergy should be loosely and vaguely reproached with " taking too much 
upon them/' Not that they who have so heavy a burden of their own to 
bear, shoald be treated as enemies of science, bexsause, in the maintenance 
of truth, they sometimes speak of the dangers uicident to intellectual pur- 
suits. Not that the clergy should be put in invidious contraat with the 
laity. Not that we should be perpetually told " the clergy are not the 
Church." What should we think if any one laboriously asseverated, *' The 
nerves and muscles are not the body.*' Who supposes they are 1 Tet it is 
by them that the vital energy circulates from the head through the body. 
And this is precisely the relation in which the clergy stand to the Ohorch, 
as Scripture plainly states. It was " expedient that our Lord should go 
away ;" but this was only in order that from on high He might dispense 
His life-giving energy to all parts of His Church. This is our only hopa 
I am sure Mr. Farrar would say so, and would say it better than I can. 
He has no hope in the regeneration of the age except in the new-creating 
power of Christ. Yonder, in the highest heaven, is the Divine Head, who 
has ascended on high <<that He might fill all things,"— J5M them with the 
power of a new life. But how ? " When He ascended on high He gave 
gifts unto men." When His personal presence was withdrawn from the 
^rth, He took gifts from among men and bestowed them on mankind. 
5^^ grt/is f It is a proof how much need we have of deeper exegesis of 
Holy Scripture, that there should be any doubt as to the answer. St. Paul 
teJis us plainly what those gifts were. He says :— ■" He gave some apoMts, 
and some prophets, and some evangeliats, and some pastors and teacher s,-— 
,'nl .. perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the build- 

^f^ ^^ *^® ^^dy o^ Christ." 
for J^mLF:.^^^^^^. '~^^^ "^* ^"® *>efore this diminiahed meeting 
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might have done in th ^ ^^'/^e^cal position for not having done aU we 
hold. I do myself th^n w/ f winning young men to the faith which we 
time of not properlvTn^;!'** '^^ """^^ ?« clergymen, in danger at the present 
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be able to serve \hemb«tr^^^^^^^ 
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wnich we all here admit, that the Lord "gave^ 
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imto men ;" and that there is a three-fold order amongst us. But he did, 
out of his knowledge of young men passing in multitudes through his 
hands from one of the most important schools in the kingdom, offer us sug- 
gestions which, I think, we should be extremely unwise to throw away. It 
is extremely difficult for us to go to the individuals and find out what the 
weakness of their faith may be, and then do what we can to supply what 
they need in the way of confirmation or encouragement ; and I fear that 
our preaching in general is too much taken up with logical consequences 
of theological truths themselves, rather than with theological truth. I 
believe that it was in Mr. Farrar's mind to impress upon us the truth, that 
we should dwell upon the character of God as it is manifested in the person 
of Christ, and shew those doubting members of our flocks that in the ser- 
vice of that Divine Being there was employment for the most cultivated 
intellect and the noblest heart. 

I will now descend to the lower level of Sunday-schools ; and I say so 
because I was for several years one of those who thought that the functions 
of the Sunday-school had been thrown into abeyance by the increased energy 
of the day-schools. It appeared to me, then, that if there was good religious 
teaching given in our day-schools, day after day, there was no great use for 
Sunday-schools except as places in which the children could be mustered 
together for Church. I have come now, however reluctantly, to the oppo- 
site conclusion ; and I state not only my own opinion but the belief of 
many others founded, as in my own case, on experience, when I say, that 
in England the tendency of the Revised Code has been to call away the 
attention of the teacher of the day-school from religious instruction, and to 
concentrate it more on the secular teaching. They teach religion only for a 
short time, and to the whole school or large divisions of it together ; and 
the chief attention is given to reading, writing, and arithmetic — for the 
examination on these subjects are separate and individual, but that of 
religious knowledge is general. This is felt so strongly of late in England, 
that it has attracted a good deal of attention. I may state that at a 
meeting of the clergy in my own district lately, we discussed the subject of 
Sunday-schools, and a Committee was then appointed to go into the matter 
more thoroughly ; and that Committee drew up a Eeport, a sketch of which 
I desire to offer to the Committee of this Congress. I may state, too, that 
at the last visit of the Bishop of London he called the clergy together after 
the Confirmation, and told us that he had heard from all the Government 
inspectors of schools throughout his diocese, that the religious training in 
these schools was certainly deteriorating. We determined then to work 
more earnestly and systematically with our Sunday-schools. The great 
difficulty,, however, is to connect the Sunday-schools with the services of 
the Church ; and I think we must have distinct services of a special kind 
in the Church for the children attending in our schools. The thing needed 
is to connect the Sunday-school scholars with the Church, and we ought to 
have special school services for our children in Church. It is said, that we 
ought to give up the afternoon Sunday-school ; but I would say, that that 
time might well, be devoted to the special service for the children. Such a 
service should not last more than an hour, and should consist principally of 
hymns and nicely arranged catechetical teaching illustrated by these hymns 
This can be well accomplished, for the experiment has been tried already, 
A clerg3rman whom I know, trained under Mr. E. Muuro, in Leeds, gathers 
all the children of his schools — five or six hundred in number — into his 

m2 
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charoli, and there gives them lessons — ^valuable truths — in an interestiiig 
way so as to engage their attention, and encourage them in taldng part in 
the services of the Church and in devoting their hearts to God. 

The following is the Sketch of the Report of the Committee handed in fiy 
the Rev, 2>. Trinder^ which was alluded to in his Address : — 

The Committee appointed by the Chapter, to consider the Sunday School 
question, decided unanimously ; that, in their opinion, Sunday-schodb 
should in no measure be discontinued, but rather carried out with greater 
efficiency than at- present. 

Their reasons for coming to this conclusion were— 

i. The tendency of the Revised Code to discourage the religious tearshing 
of the Church. 

ii« Because future changes seem likely to be in the same direction. 

iii. Because experience has shewn that the Sunday-school, when well con- 
ducted, is capable of producing most valuable results. 

iv. Because it is one of the chief duties of the Church to provide her 
younger members with opportunities of instruction and worship on 
the Lord's day, and that she cannot neglect it without great peril 

The Committee also agreed that the following were among the diief 
hiudranoes to the efficient working of Sunday-schools : — 

A. The too general absence of the clergyman from the school, and 

his not been '^personally" acquainted with the teachers and 
scholars, as well as the subject and mode of teaching. 

B. The desultory and uninteresting character of the instruction given by 

the teachers, the too great length of the lessons frequently set, and 
the practice of imposing too much to be learnt by heart. 

C. The great want of a Church service especially adapted for children in 

connection with the Sunday-school. 

D. The want of teachers, who, with an aptitude for teaching, possess a 

sympathy for their children, and manifest real earnestness for their 
work. 
To counteract these evils, the Committee suggest — 

A. L That the clergyman of the parish should regard the Sunday-school 

as part of his own pastoral work, never deputing the superinten- 
dence thereof to a layman, except in extreme necessity, 
ii. That where there are two or more clergymen the undividbd respon- 
sibility of the Sunday-schools should be given to one of them, who 
should deem it his special duty to become, as far as possible, pe^ 
sonally acquainted with the scholars and teachers ; to select the 
weekly subjects for instruction, and carefully watch the manner in 
which that instruction is conveyed to the scholars: 

B. To prevent desultory teaching, and to make it of a more interesting) 

and less wearying character, the Committee suggest — 

L That the clergyman hold a weekly class of teachers for the 
purpose of providing them with a definite and suitable 
subject of instruction for the following Sunday. 
iL That the subject should be selected, as far as possible, from 
the Sunday services of each week. This is strongly 
recommended by some of the Committee who, from long 
experience, have found that the Sunday services gene- 
rally, if not always, provide, in a most convenient suo- 
cession, subjects full of interest and most appropriate for 
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practical application, while they omit nothing eaaential to 
sound doctrine. If, however, wider scope be thought 
necessary, the Trinity Season will afford opportunity of 
introducing such subjects, as the Lord's Prayer, Creed, 
the Ten Commandments, the Offices of the Church, and 
lives of Old and New Testament Saints. 
iii That only two or three leading texts or verses of hymns, in 
harmony with the subject of the day, be given to the 
teachers to be learnt by the children ; that the hymns 
be learnt with the music, and that constant reference be 
made to the Church services, and especially to the Cate- 
chism and Creeds. 
C. With regard to the providing a Church service specially adapted for 
children in connection with the Sunday-school, the Committee 
suggest — 

L That the service be of a simple but cheerful character, and 
should never last more than an hour, and be held in the 
Church, 
ii. That the children should be taught to join reverently and 
distinctly in the responses, amens, and the portions of 
the service said by both priest and congregation, as Lord's 
Prayer, Belief, <fec. 
iii That the service include Pbayeb (not to exceed in all fifteen 
minutes) Catechisiko, mainly upon the subject of the day, 
freely interspersed with the singing of hymns, or verses 
of hymns, to which the teaching should lead up ; and 
P&AiSB, which might in part be supplied by a few selected 
psalms, or the Canticles, which the children should be 
taught to chant, 
iv. ThefoUovring services have been tried, and found to succeed well : 
(1.) A Hymn. 

Litany or selected portions of the same. 
Catechising. 
A Hymn. 
A Short Prayer. 
The Blessing. 
(2.) Private Prayer on coming into Church. 
The Confession. 
The Absolution. 
The Lord's Prayer. 
Two selected Psalms (chanted). 
Short special Lesson from a portion of the Church 
services of the day, including Epistle and 
€k)spel. 
Explanaiion of same, conveyed as much as pos- 
sible catecheticaUy, with the occasional intro- 
duction of hymns, or verses of hymns, which 
are suvo. 
The Magnificat (chanted). 
Selected Collects (not to exceed three). 
The Thanksgiving. 
Hymn. 
The Blessing. 
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D. The Committee next conaidered the great want of peraona re^y ^^ 
adapted to carry out the peculiar duties devolving upon Sanday- 
school teachers, and beUeve that the following suggeetioM wotUd 
in some measure be found Ukely, if not to remove entirely, « 
least to mitigate considerably, the evil in question. 

i. That at the weekly class for Sunday teachers, a portion or 
the time shoiUd be devoted to prayer, and that the clergy- 
man, upon whom this duty devolves, should endeavomr, 
first of aU, to create amongst them a devout ^pfjj* 
corps as assistant labourers among the young of Cbnsts 

flock. 

ii. That teachers should be selected from any grade of society. 
Earnestness of purpose, love for children, a P«"^ 
religious conviction, with a desire to work for the I^<f** 
sake amongst his Uttle ones, wiU be found the beat 
guarantee for success. Possessing these, Sunday-a<*ooi 
teachers wiU seldom, if ever, fall in influencing the 
hearts, as well as winning the affections, of their 8cli^^«^ 
and when this is effected, to impart knowledge wiU be 
found a comparatively easy task. 

iii. Where a clergyman is able to obtain such teachers, his 
holding the weekly classes with them, and the instruct^n 
and help they can receive from him, will, it is believed, 
gradually remedy any want of aptitude for their work, 
and tend towards training up the class of Sunday-school 
teachers so much needed. 

iv. That the teachers should bring their respective classes to t*« 
Church and sit with them ; and it is strongly recommended 
that each class should have but one teacher on the Sun- 
day ; and any change of teacher be avoided if possible, it 
being most desirable to concentrate responsibility. The 
Committee also thought that there was occasionally an 
amount of unnecessary machinery in the conducting of 
Sunday-schools which took up mudi precious time to little 
purpose. They, therefore, recommend that as little busineas 
as possible be connected with their working ; that the 
entries made, and the marks given, be reduced to the 
minimum ; that no lessons be said in the afternoon, 
which should be given up" to the oral instruction of the 
teacher. Under such an arrangement, if one mark were 
given for attendance, both in the mornitig and the afkr- 
noon, a second might be given in the morning for lessons, 
and a second in the afternoon for conduct during the 
whole day. 

npon \h& ^' ^^'^^ Rowley : — I do not come forward to express any opiuion 
whether it'm '^ ^^^""^ *^® Church may or may not assume in the future; 
thize with m^ ^^^^ very much as it now is, or whether it shall so sympa- 
and make it im^ *^ought as to become ** tolerant of aU but intolerance," 
"this ia the Gather f ^^^ ^^^ members when repeating the Creed to say 
be saved." I simDl • ^* ^^^^^^ except a man believe faithfully he cannot 
best secure the a,Ut^h^\^ ^^^^ ^ practical suggestion as to Low we may 

nment of the younger members of our Church. By 
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'' younger'' I do not suppose it is meant to limit our consideration to 
childreQ in schools ; I take it to apply to all those who are not yet arrived 
Jit fell age ; and the best way to secure their attachment to the Church is, 
in my opinion, to make them understand and feel that they have a duty to 
X>erform to the Church, not merely that the Church has a duty to perform 
for them : that it is as much their duty to work for^the Church as it is the 
duty of the Church to work for them. It is because we have lost sight of 
this, and have not giren the younger members 'of our Church that position 
which it is their right and privilege to have, that they have frequently left 
our communion and joined non-conforming sects which do appreciate their 
efforts and enthusiasm, and give them that position from which we in our 
coldness and want of wisdom have excluded them. Not long since I met 
with a remarkable illustration of this, and as it is said *^one fact is the 
crystallization of a thousand arguments " I give it to you . I was lately in 
one of the most flourishing towns in the West Kiding of Yorkshire, and 
while there I met two men who may truly be called " representative " men, 
men who represent that energy, integrity, and commercial spirit which have 
in a certain sense made England as a nation what she is. 

One of these men happily for us is a member of our Church, and he has 
shown his zeal and love for it by building one of the most beautiful churches 
in this or in any other country : the other was of our communion but he is 
not now, and why 7 because when a young man, filled with zeal and energy, 
and anxious to do something for the glory of God and the good of man, he 
went to his vicar and said to him, '* Can you not give me some work that I 
as a layman can do for the Church ?'' And the reply, in effect, was this, 
** No, my young friend, — I very much approve of that commendable spirit 
of yours which inclines you to make this request, but you see in the Chiirch 
of England everything is so weU ordered and appointed that there is really 
nothing for laymen such as you to do.*' The Dissenters, wiser than we, 
found out and made use of what we rejected, and Sir Francis Crossley, a 
truly noble man, and the fruits of his munificence, charity, and zeal, were 
thus lost to the Church. 

You may depend upon it that the surest way to secure the lasting attach- 
ment of the younger members of our Church is, to give them something to 
do for it, to make them thus feel that they have a living interest in it. 
And unless you do that, I do not see how you can expect them to resist all 
the temptations of the sectarians with which they are met on every side — 
temptations which appeal to that love of praise, and that sense of self- 
esteem which we all have, and which rightly directed may lead to most 
beneficent results. 

Why cannot we revive the old system of guilds and lay brotherhoods ? We 
are too much afraid of names which represent principles, in themselves 
good, but which have been perverted, in days gone by, to bad uses, and 
through this fear have given up that which is really useful, instead of reject- 
ing that which is bad and retaining the good. The most satisfactory way 
of utilizing the work of the laity is through the agency of Church guilds 
and brotherhoods, into which our younger brethren should be encouraged to 
enter. Thus organized we might employ them in works which as laymen 
they are fitted to perform, and by so doing we should retain the attachment 
of those who, through want of some such agency and employment, are now, 
I am sorry to say, leaving us by scores. I do not say this merely from 
theory ; for before it was my privilege to go to the heathen in Africa^ I for 
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some years worked as a missionary among the so-called heathen population 
of London. The system, those I was associated with, adopted, was that of 
forming the most prominent of our young communicants into a guild and 
employing them in night schools, the choirs, and amongst the people about 
us. We pointed out to them that thousands were perishing with no one to 
care for their souls, we strive not only to inspire them with love for Chnsti 
but to make them understand that they were responsible to Him, and bound 
to do all that in them lay for the good of those who were living in igno- 
rance and sin. 

There is much that the younger laity, rightly disciplined and directed 
might do for the Church, and I repeat that the best way to secure their 
attachment after they have left the day and Sunday schools, is to give them 
something to do for the Church, and to remind them to make sacrifices for 
her ; and in order to do this satisfactorily they must not be left to struggle 
by themselves, they must be associated in brotherhoods, organized and 
bound together by a common rule and purpose. 

The Kev. H. Edmund Leoh (Brighton). — I stand here, I trust it will be 
readily believed, not to put forward self, but to try and bring forward some 
profitable truth on the subject before the meeting. The question for dis- 
cussion is, ^*How the Church may best secure and retain the attachment of 
her younger members.'' Clearly, in one sense of the words, if it is once 
' secured ' it will be ' retained :' still it is true, in another sensey that the 
best means of ' securing ' will also be the best means of ' retaining ' it. I 
most cordially concur in what has been said, that we clergymen ought to be 
regarded as the Church's officers in this matter. The work should be done 
under the direction or guidance of the clergy, otherwise, perhaps, there is 
not sufficient security that it will really be the Church's work. But if the 
clergy are to try and secure the attachment of the younger members of the 
Church, how are they to do it ? Clearly they must have mcichinery. May 
I venture, being a young member of the Church myself, to put before you 
some suggestions as to the machinery best adapted for this purpose ? My 
own work, I should premise, has been hitherto in towns : I have, therefore, 
nothing to say about country parishes ; and also, as all my experience has 
been gained in a subordinate capacity, there is little attributable to myself 
either in the success or failure of the attempts made. Now I think we 
must all agree that the great bond of union for members of the Church of 
England is the Holy Communion. What then would be the best means to 
bring our younger members first to an intelligent appreciation and then to 
the hearty enjoyment of the* Holy Communion ? 

(1). Shall we not begin first of all with the Infants' School ? Some peo- 
ple say that family teaching at home is far better for infants, until they 
reach an age when they are able to attend the Sunday School. This would 
be true if parents were (as they ought to be) always able and willing to 
bring up their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. But 
we have, unfortunately, no security that parents will so train up their 
children ; and therefore the Church ought to x^rovide on Sunday Infants' 
Schools, where that which is lacking on the part of parents will be supplied. 
In such schools ladies are, I think, by far the best teachers — acting, of 
course, under the clergyman's direction. 

(2). Passing from the infants we come to the Sunday School proper, — 
and here I say again ladies are certainly the best teachers for the girls, as 
probably men are for the boys. But how will you ensure that the teachers 
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will instnict the children in what they ought to know ? I think that to 
secure proper instruction being imparted in the Sunday Schools, there 
should be established at the same time claases for teaching the teachers ; the 
lady teachers and men teachers separately ; and these classes should be 
8X>«nally superintended by the clergymen. In such classes I would suggest 
that there should be a sort of co-operative system of instruction ; by which I 
mean that the clergyman should invite the members of his class to state 
their own views and to make suggestions for the common good of all. In 
our own district we have such classes, both for the men teachers and the 
lady teachers ; and for an hour once a fortnight in the evening (I speak 
now of the men teachers only) we meet and converse together on questions 
connected with Sunday School work — for example, ' how to teach children 
the value of true religion ' — ^ how to teach them to join in the Church 
services ' — or 'how to teach them the doctrines of Christianity.' Part of 
the time is devoted to the special study of Scripture. I merely mention 
this as an illustration of what I have said. 

(3). Passing now from Sunday Schools we have to ask ourselves what 
means the Church shall next employ to secure the attachment of her younger 
members ? And here I think Confirmation is the point to start from ; for 
as soon as children leave the Sunday School they are generally speaking of 
an age to be confirmed. 

Now, it will be allowed that after confirmation is a time when a great 
many of the yoimger members of the Church fall away. A great many 
give up attending the Holy Communion after the first time ; and very many 
altogether leave the circle of the Church's influence when they leave the 
Sunday-schooL What means, then, must we employ to carry on the work 
at this point 1 We should have, I think, classes for young men and young 
women, specially organized for the purpose of taking up the work at this 
point — ^the young men's class should be conducted by the clergyman himself 
if possible, or at aU events by some layman whom he should carefully select 
and appoint for the purpose ; and the class or classes for womei) should be 
carried on, if not by the clergymen, by ladies chosen for the purpose and 
spocially fitted for i^e work. 

(4^. After this, what shall we do 1 Organize an association which shall 
create in its members a special interest in the Holy Communion, inde- 
pendent of the general teaching on the subject in church. I remember, in 
one parish in which I was a curate, there was a very good institution called 
the " Co-operative Society." All men who were communicants were invited 
to join it ; and some portion of Scripture was read and discussed in the 
meeting, under the guidance of the vicar of the parish. This society did 
very great good ; I am sure those who came to its meetings always carried 
away with them something they did not knoV before ; and the members 
were urged to try and influence their fellow-workmen and friends to join, 
and so to bring them into good ways. 

(5). What, however, are we to do with those who are not reached by such 
agencies ? It has been often suggested that the clergyman ought to go to 
the Working Men's Clubs and Mechanics' Institutes, and try to gain an 
influence over the members. I do not like to speak of my own experience ; 
but I may state that I have tried to cany out this suggestion and failed. 
I speak of it, however, as a thing that may be done by others, and I fully 
intend to make another trial myself this winter. The clergyman may, by 
attending the meetings of the Working Men's Clubs, by conversing with the 
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men, circulating papers amongst them, and starting subjects for debate in 
a discvMion class, create an interest in social, moral, and religions questioi» 
which, perhaps, some of the members have never taken before. 

(6). I would only add, supposing that by one or other of these means 
our younger members have been induced to take their proper place in the 
Church, there ought to be in every parish communicants* m^etmgag when 
itto clergyman^ after prayer and praise, shall explain the mflaniag cf 1^ 
Commoiuaii aaid other Choroh BervioeSy and try to keep up an interest in 
them. 

Lastly, let me point out, in conclusion, what I think would be the result 
of such an organized system as I have endeavoured to sketch. We should 
teach our school-children to regard the Church, first as a nursery for heaven, 
and then as a family ; we should teach our young men and women to 
regard the Church as a society, and we should teach our adult members to 
regard the Church as a nation or kingdom, so that all the communicants of 
the Church of England may feel that they belong to a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a peculiar people, and may become zealous to bring forth good 
works. 

The Ret. Gborob Webster, D.D. (St Nicholas, Cork). — There is just 
one point I wish to allude to, and of which I can speak from experience in 
reference to the subject of interesting and retaining the younger members of 
the Church. — ^I refer to the system of catechising the young after the second 
lesson at evening prayer. When I first started it, in my congregation ten years 
ago, there were all sorts of grumbling. I had one old Mend whose custom was 
to stand at the Church door as the people went out, and when I first intro- 
duced the catechising system he used to say to the people as they left the 
Church — ** are not these queer times, sir ? What is the Church coming toT 
Another sturdy old member of the congregation got up and walked out of the 
Church, saying — " I am not coming to Church to hear my catechism — I 
learned it when I was a boy, and I am not going to learn it over again at 
this time of day." So it always happens ; evexy innovation is rec^ved with 
opposition, but who on earth is there that is worth anything, or that is 
worthy of living at aU, who is not able to overcome opposition if he believea 
that what he is doing is right ? I will not detain you by tedious stories as 
to the difficulties I met with ; I may simply tell you this fact that I had 
curate after curate, but never could get one of them to undertake the 
catechising ; and as I preach always in the morning myself by special desire 
of the late Bishop, if I took the catechising on Simday evening also all the 
year round the result would be that the other clergyman would not appear 
before the congregation at all. You may think that the work of catechising 
is easy : but if you try it you will find it infinitely more difficult than 
preaching. But I am glad to say not only has the opposition to it on the 
part of the congregation been overcome, but the system is growing and 
increasing in its interest. My Church is capable of accommodating twelve- 
hundred persons, and on evexy Sunday evening when the catechising goes on 
it is nearly crammed ; in fact the people look forward to the catechising 
season (the four Sundays before the Annual Confirmation) as the most 
interesting time of the year. Many of them have acknowledged that they 
learn more from the catechising than from all the sermons I preach in the 
year. One objection which has been made to it has great force at first 
sight but I think it diminishes when thoroughly considered. It is said that 
if you catechise the children in presence of the congregation — and by the way 
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I shotild reoommend to mj brethren if they eyer attempt to introduoe the 
plan into their own congregations, to take this hint from me — ^whenever 
you put a question to any of the children, always repeat the answer you 
get — repeat it loudly so that every one in the congregation may hear it. 
This, slight as it may seem, is very important, for when you ask a question of 
a child the congregation of course listen to the question, and their cariosity 
is excited to hear the answer, but unless you repeat it aloud and distinctly 
the majority will not hear it aiid you make the whole thing become dull and 
uninteresting. Therefore even though the child may give an incorrect answer, 
always repeat it. I do not of course mean that you should repeat an answer 
if it be absurd or nonsensical — such for instance as a child gave me on one 
occasion when I asked, ^' Who was the remarkable person whom Abraham 
met when returning from the war with the five Eangs V The answer I 
reoeived was '^ Nebuchadnezzar." I would not recommend a clergyman to 
repeat absurd or nonsensical answers of that kind, as there would be a danger 
of creating a joculariiy unsuitable to a place of worship. But to return to 
the objection to which I have alluded — ^it is said that if you introduoe such 
a catechetical system, though it may be very well for children Idiirteen, four- 
teen or sixteen years of age the younger children wiU learn nothing by it and 
will be neglected. In the first place this objection is based on the assumption 
that there is no Sunday school. Now, I by no means recommend the system 
of catechising in the Church on Sunday evening as a substitute for the Simday 
school, quite the contrary. But 1 will meet the objection even on the 
supposition that there is no Sunday schooL It is taken for granted that the 
young never become old. I am sorry to say I am getting old enough myself 
to see boys in my congregation growing up and becoming men. Now take a 
boy of say ten years old; he will in the course of a few years surely be thirteen 
and thus in the course of time he will come within the domain of your 
instruction ; and moreover even in his earlier years he will pick up many 
crumbs of instruction. 

But there is another advantage attending the catechetical fiystem if 
followed out in the Church in presence of the congregation, namely, you 
thereby teach the parents how to instruct their children ; you give the parents 
an idea of catechising and how to carry it on, so that when they go home 
the conversation may be about the subject they have heard, and the parents 
will be enabled to put new questions to the children, when perhaps if the 
truth were told they could not have answered the questions themselves, but 
for what they had learned in the church. Another advantage is, it enables 
the clergyman to notice trifling matters, too insignificant to be introduced 
into a sermon, but which nevertheless ought not to be overlooked. Thus, 
when you see acts of inattention in a congregation they might be offended 
if you were to notice them formally in a sermon, but you can convey the 
lesson through the children without seeming to do it. For instance you 
can tell the children it is very wrong for a girl to be turning her head 
round every minute looking at those who are behind her, or watching every- 
one who enters or leaves the church ; so also you might say to them that 
it is improper for a boy to hang his cap on the corner of the pew. I 
remember being greatly annoyed at the unsightly appearance of a long 
row of hats hung at the corners of the pews every evening ; I did not like 
to notice it in a sermon, it was too trifling a matter, but one evening when 
catechising I said to a little boy who had just hung his cap in the same 
place, '* do not put your cap there, my boy ; that is not nice." The grown 
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up members of the congregation took the hint and the hata quietly disap- 
peared. In this way you can remedy many little matters which are defec- 
tive, you do it gracefully and without offending any one. Again, if any of 
the parents refuse to take the hint from any self-willed motiTo, the 
children very frequently reprove them in their own way when they go home ; 
thus they will be apt to ask them why they do so and so after what the 
clergyman said, when what he suggested was merely for the sake of order; 
and by a gentle reproof of that kind an improvement of the demeanour of 
the congregation will be effected in a way in which it could not be done by 
direct remonstrance in the form of sermons. The essential thing required 
in every clergyman — of course taking for granted that he is what he oo^^t 
to be — ^and a clergyman can never be what he ought to be until he flings 
himself heart and soul into his work and gives himself wholly up to Christ 
But assuming that he does this, I would say that the next essential is that 
he should be a person sympathising with the young, ready to sympathise 
heartily in their amusements ; to go with them if needs be in their sports ; 
to take them perhaps down the river or somewhere else on a pio-nic occa- 
sionally, and not to be always a stiff and solenm parson; as if the fact of 
being ordained alienated him for ever from all kinds of human enjoyment 
I would teach the young that religion does not imply a separation from all 
innocent pleasure and recreation ; quite the contraiy. I would penetrste 
their souls with this belief, that there is nothing on the face of creation 
their heavenly Father is displeased with but sin and wickedness. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, let OCTOBER. 

HIS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT 2^ O^CLOCK, P.M. 

AUTHORIZED AND SYSTEMATIC LAY AGENCY, 

MALE AND FEMALE. 

The Very Rev. John S. Howson, D.D. {Dean of Cheater), read 
the following paper : — 

The Church Congress, though meeting in successive years at 
different places, may now be viewed as a continuous institution. 
This would be true, even if it were to meet, as some think desirable, 
at longer intervals. It is quite natural for any speaker or writer 
to resume a subject where it was left off in a previous year, espe- 
cially as he has had the advantage of opportunities of experience 
and observation subsequently afforded. I shall, therefore, make 
no apology for beginning my paper with some words which were 
written tor the York Congress, though not read there for want of 
time. 

It appears to me that we are arrived at a period in the history 
of the Church of England in which Lay help must play a greater 
part than it used to play; or at least when less of the work than 
heretofore will be done by strictly Clerical hands. Some redistri- 
bution of the work is suggested by the circumstances of the times. 
Education is now much more widely diffused than it used to be. 
So is religious knowledge. And the vast activity and success of 
our industrial and mercantile life must, it seems to me, draw off 
many who would otherwise become Clergymen: while among 
those who are engaged in professions and in business there is a 
great amount of latent religious feeling, and more than a proba- 
bility of obtaining willing labourers, if only the paths of labour 
were marked out and sanctioned. Much, too, of the secular work 
now done by Clergymen could be better done by Laymen. Some 
part of the religious work can be done by the latter as efficiently 
as by the former. I cannot help thinking that we have reached 
the period of Lay help, and especially Woman's help, in the 
Church : and in this may be found one hopeful answer to the pre- 
sent anxious cry for more Clergy. Without attempting to define 
precisely what is Lay work, and what is Clerical work, I would 
say this, that we want the services of men, on the one hand, who 
are less exactly Clerical, and of women, on the other hand, who 
are more nearly Clerical. At present the male worker, even if he 
is a Deacon, is entirely set apart into a professional order; while 
the female worker, however useful she may be, is only a volunteer, 
without any ecclesiastical sanction at all. If we could bring the 
former class one step onward, so as to include it within the cus- 
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tomarj life of Laymen, and bring the other class one step in the 
other direction towards the verge of the Clerical office, then, I 
believe, we should begin to have something like what the Primitive 
Church had, and what is greatly wanted again in our daVp 

This is the substance of the conclusion of a paper wntten, two 
years ago, on Female Ministrations in the Church. Nov, in pur- 
suing the general subject again, it is incumbent on us thankfully 
to acknowledge that there always has been Lay Agency in the 
Modem Church of England. We all know what gratitude is due 
to our Sunday School teachers, both male and female. In populous 
parishes the services of District Visitors are invaluable. In coun- 
try villages, in our early days, those who played various instru- 
ments in the singing gallery were Lay agents. The Lay Clerk in 
our Cathedrals represents the same idea in a more dignified and 
systematic form. In Lincoln Cathedral even the Litany is sung 
by Laymen. Nor must we omit to refer to the service done by 
the Laity as Secretaries to our Parish Schools — ^as Treasurers to 
Funds for Church Building — in superintending Charitable Institu- 
tions — and still further in visiting the sick and instructing the 
ignorant. Still all this agency is loose and irregular. It depends 
on circumstances. It depends on the Clergyman for the time. It 
is, so to speak, outside the system. So far as I can see, the only 
official lay-work in the Church is represented by our Church- 
wardens on the one hand and by the tJudicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on the other. Some seem to think that the Lay 
side of active Church life is adequately provided for in this way, 
and that, if we take into account further the action of Parliament 
and the Royal Supremacy, we have nothing more to wish for. 
But let us look into the matter more closely. 

What is the Christian Church ? We might answer the question, 
from our present point of view, very correctly, by employing a 
familiar modem phrase, and by saying that the Church is a Great 
Co-operative Society. All Christians are presumed to be living 
members of a living body. Every baptised person, who does not 
give of his service, according to his ability, is in a false position. 
This assertion is obviously correct, from the very nature of the 
case; and it is in harmony with the picture of the earliest Church, 
as presented to us in the New Testament. While we find there the 
proofs of the existence of a stated Ministry and the record of system- 
atic Ordinations — and I hope nothing said in this Congress will lead 
to any laxity of view on this point — still it is most evident that the 
habit of active service was diffused through the whole body. We 
read, not simply of the orderly arrangement of offices, but of the 
exercise of very various gifts. There is no proof that Aquila, for 
instance, or A polios, was ordained. I need hardly say that this is 
not a true description of the Modem Church of England. We 
have trained our people to think that we, the Clergy, are to do all 
the religious work, and that they, the Laity, are simply the recipi- 
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ents of the spiritual benefits we are commissioned to convey to 
them. 

And now let us look at some of the Communities which surround 
us, and see how they differ from us in this respect. 1 will take 
two, the Presbyterians and the Methodists. With the former the 
Lay Elder has a co-ordinate place with the Preaching Elder. He 
is by his office a member oi the Kirk Session : he has an equal 
voice in the general religious questions which arise in the parish : 
he is responsible for the superintendence of a district or a section 
of the congregation ; and, though he does not administer Sacra- 
ments, or officiate on the Lord's Day, he takes part in minor 
religious services. And the same principle is carried upwards 
from the Parish to the Presbyteries and the General Assemblies, 
where Laymen sit and vote on equal terms with their Ministers, 
and take their part freely in the discussion of all religious ques- 
tions. All this must imply a training of Laymen, and a feeling of 
interest widely diffused, in regard to religious matters. It is easy 
for us to say that it produces a hard and argumentative habit of 
mind. This may be so. But I am not proposing any absolute 
imitation on our part. I am only drawing a contrast between their 
system and our own in one particular ; and the contrast is not in 
our favour. The Methodist constitution is extremely different 
from that which we commonly understand by the Presbyterian. 
The Wesleyan Conference is strictly a body of Ministers. But on 
the other hand a large part of the financial business of the Con- 
nexion is done by Laymen : and if we turn to examine what is 
done by Class Leaders — ^many of whom are women — in close and 
continuous efforts for the religious good of others, and if we 
consider what a large amount of exertion is undertaken by the 
Local Preachers, we shall not be surprised at the strength and 
coherence of the Wesleyan Body. Let not any one suppose that 
I am pronouncing a panegyric on Methodism. But neither do I 
think w^e are called on here to pass any censure on it. What I 
urge is that we have in it an example of Lay Work in detail, as in 
the other case we see the presence of Laymen in Church Councils. 
As regards the Congregationalists, I dare say many in this meeting 
have read in one oi the London daily papers a series of letters 
concerning Deacons. I think good might result if those letters 
were published in a collected form. Even they supply an illustra- 
tion of systematic Lay agency. In fact, at whatever religious 
community we look, we seem to see in it a greater amount of 
united action than among ourselves. It, may truly be said that 
many of the Dissenters realise the idea of the Church as a Co-ope* 
rative Society far better than we do. 

No doubt it is easy to assign some reasons for this. We need 
not be afraid to say tnat certain things were left incomplete at the 
Reformation. Especially is this true as regards the absence of 
any authorized place for women in our system of Church-work. 
Again, the Acts of Uniformity have had a stiffening effect. Our 
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State connection — great as is the benefit of combining Church and 
State — ^has benumbed our energies, bj causing us to think much of 
our prestige. Our Endowments — ^not that we wish to lose them — 
have had a demoralizing effect, in causing our people to forget 
the duty of exertion. They have not perceived that if the 
voluntary principle in past times has secured to us large resource 
now, it is their part to work in a similar manner for future times. 
And further, it must be admitted that there has been a great deal 
of Clerical sensitiveness in this matter. We have taught our peo- 
ple a lesson of passive acquiescence: and they have learnt the 
lesson only too well. 

This is a very serious state of things, serious at all times and 
particularly serious now. The loss of a large amount of useful 
work is no light matter. The Clergy are sadly over-burdened ; 
and the complexity of our modem civilization points more and 
more to the division of labour in evervthing. Again it seems 
rather hard that the Clergyman should be called to exercise all 
manner of gifts, when he certainly cannot possess them all, and 
that the Layman should be precluded from exercij,ing a gift, 
which perhaps he has in great perfection. Let it be remembered, 
too, how much we need the building of a bridge, and a convenient 
bridge, between the Clergy and the Laity ; and, further, how great 
a temptation there is to our Laymen, through having no recognised 
status with us, to go where they will obtain such a status. We lose 
many of our best people in this way. Those who long for oppor- 
tunities of usefulness will find them elsewhere, if we do not supply 
them. And especially I would lay stress on the faint idea which 
we have of Church life, through the want of united action. If we 
exacted more, we should have more. Self-sacrifice always produces 
attachment to that for which we sacrifice ourselves. We are 
enthusiastic on behalf of that for which we toil. All this habit of 
mind we lose in our Lay People, by being almost exclusively a 
Clerical Church. If the Church of England were disestablished 
to-morrow, it would be tlirowm out into the country, as regards 
organization, in the form of a Clerical Skeleton. I take it as a 
matter of course that its main organic framework ought to consist 
of an authorized and regularly-ordained Clergy ; but this is not 
enough, without the sinews and muscles of the Laity, to constitute 
a living and working body. 

This may snfiice as a statement of the evils under which we are 
suffering in this respect. It is now time that w^e should consider 
the remedy. To provide a complete remedy, I think an entire re- 
novation is required throughout the whole framework of the 
Church, from our highest Church Courts and Councils down to the 
smallest parochial details. For the accomplishment of all this 
wish there is need of obtaining some new permission and power 
from the State ; but very much lies within the ability of the Bishops^ 
the Clergy, and the Laity. 

As regards Convocation, I am very far from under-rating its 
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yalue as an opportunity for debating subjects of high impor- 
tance, as an instrument for exerting a strong influence on public 
opinion, and as preparing the way for the settlement of many 
questions which must be dealt with before long. But Convocation 
is no true representation of the Church. It is broken up into two 
sections, which might be discordant with one another, at Canter- 
bury and at York : it does not adequately represent even the Clergy ; 
and it contains no Laymen at all. As regards the Constitution of 
Church Courts, I will only say this, that while I conceive our pre- 
sent Courts are unsatisfactory, I can see no reason why Laymen 
shooldbe precluded from dealing even with doctrine. Inourpopular 
view of this subject 1 believe that we are more stiff than even the 
Roman Catholics themselves. In some recent Theological Confe- 
rences at Munich I understand that Laymen were conspicuous, and 
even at one of the Conferences at Malines, Montalembert, if I 
remember rightly, was one of the speakers. And this leads us to 
say, that even without legislation, much is within our own power, 
in this matter of Lay-consultation on religious subjects. 

The Diocesan Conference and the Ruridecanal meeting are not 
likely to be interfered with by the State, whatever form they may 
take ; and when Laymen are invited into conference in this way, it 
is obvious that they are placed in a semi-official position, while yet 
there is nothing imprudent in such a step. So far as experiments 
of this kind have been made, the best results seem likely to follow. 
I may take as an instance the diocese of Ely, where Diocesan Con- 
ferences of Clergy have been followed by Diocesan Conferences 
of Clergy and Laity combined, and these are now to be followed 
by similar Conferences in the several Archdeaconries. Con- 
sultations of the same kind, within the smaller area of Rural 
Deaneries, are taking place from time to time in various parts of 
the country. Thus the habit of co-operation, we may hope, will 
be gradually formed, and the way safely prepared for more 
organic changes in the future. I will only add this, that I think 
the Laity ought to be met on such occasions with perfect confidence 
and fearlessness. It is very good for us the Clergy thus to be 
brought face to face with them and to learn from them many 
things which we are not in the habit of learning for ourselves. 
And it is very good for the Laity to be taught that they are not 
merely the recipients of the spiritual good which we are supposed 
to do to them, but are constituent parts of the Church and 
fellow workers with us, and that they ought to take some trouble 
in this matter, and to do it under a sense of responsibility. As to 
any fear lest the Laity should be disposed to tread either upon our 
heels or upon our toes, this, I am persuaded, may be dismissed as 
an idle dream. It must be remembered that the Laymen who are 
likely to be present on such occasions, however chosen or elected, 
will be the best, the most serious, the most thoughtful, and the 
most ready to give us help. 

But now I pass on to the Parish, and turn from the subject of con- 
ic 
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Bultation in general to practical work in detail. And here 1 rejoice 
to know that everywhere the conviction is growing that " autho- 
rized and systematic Lay-agency, male and female," is needed to 
a far greater extent than we have it at present. And I think it 
may be said, in the first place, that without any change in our 
Church system, the parochial Clergy might do more in this direction 
than it has been their custom to do nitherto. How few, for instance 
call their communicants around them for the purpose of asking 
what each one of them will do in parish work ! Commonly we are 
content to get the communicants and to see that they lead orderly 
lives. But this, as I have said, is to allow each of them to be in a 
false position. Much more might be done than has hitherto been 
done in pressing this point upon the people. Then, again, associa- 
tions of Church helpers, male and female, might be formed in 
parishes far more generally than at present, to work out the two 
principles of common responsibility and division of labour. One 
parish too might learn from another. There is much experience 
stored up in such places as Yarmouth, Kidderminster, Doncaster, 
Leeds, which might be made useful elsewhere. Thus doubtless 
parochial work would be made systematic. Still it would not, 
according to my notion, come up to what is meant by the word 
" authorized." It would still depend upon circumstances, and would 
be liable to collapse on a change of incumbency. 

In order to realise what is meant by **authorized,"I think we want 
the Bishop's mark upon selected parochial Lay-agents, both male 
and female. This would create a continuous tradition ; this would 
give the element of permanence, and so to speak, would incorporate 
Lay-agency in our Church-system. As regards Women, I would 
have tnem carefully selected and trained, medically and otherwise, 
during a sufficient probationary period — presented by the Clergy to 
the Bishop for his approval — and then sent, with his sanction, to 
work in Parishes, or Institutions, as the business of their lives, but 
without life vows. The two things are very different So I dismiss 
that part of the subject. With regard to Men, the mode of pro- 
cedure which I recommend is not very different, except that these 
would not be professionally set apart for religious work. The 
very essence of the Lay-agency of Men here contemplated is that 
they remain in their business and professions. I say nothing of 
Scripture Readers ; not because 1 am unconscious of the good ser- 
vice they have done. But they are paid agents of one particular 
grade. Nor do I say anything of a development of the order of 
Deacons. I doubt very much the possibility of having two sets of 
Deacons : one, as is the case now, in the probationary year for the 
Priesthood, the other, on the understanding of always remaining 
Deacons — ^unless indeed the latter were to continue to be engaged 
in some business or profession. Deacons, however, are not Laj- 
men ; and our present subject is Lay-agency. My earnest wish 
is to see in our parishes carefully selected, and well educated 
Laymen working parochially under the Clergy, with the Bidiop's 
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formal sanction. I believe that on these conditions thej would 
"willinffly undertake responsibilities from which they would other- 
wise shrink, and that work might be wisely committed to them, 
which otherwise, if I may say so without disrespect, could hardly 
be safe in their hands, and that thus a machinery would be pro- 
Tided, which would vastly extend and strengthen the operations 
of the Church. 

A word may be said now, first upon the title of such oflScers, 
and then upon their duties. 

Perhaps the word '* Reader" might be sufficient, which has been 
sanctioned and accepted by some of the English Bishops : but I 
confess I do not like it ; partly because it is in danger of being 
confused with ** Scripture Reader," partly because the mere reading 
of the Bible is by no means the most important part of such work 
as is required, rossibly more terms than one might be adopted, 
to correspond with different branches of work. The phrase ** Sub- 
deacon" IS not very satisfactory, and does not correctly describe 
the office. I can think of nothing better than " Lay-Deacon." 
It may be an anomalous compound ; but it correctly designates 
both the condition of those who do the work and the nature of 
the work which they do. 

As to the work in general undertaken by such officers, a catalogue 
of many things might easily be made, to which no one could 
demur. Just as the Female Lay-agent would be occupied with 
questions of health, with attention to neglected children, with 
helping to prepare girls for Confirmation, with Sunday Classes of 
young women : so Men would find parallel lines of occupation in 
Evening Schools, in pioneer work and Missionary work of various 
kinds — all such work growing, as it always does, in proportion as 
it is honestly attempted. 

Here we touch the point, where the greatest differences of opi- 
nion are perhaps likely to arise. What we would say about preach- 
ing and tne conducting of services ? Where are we to draw the 
line between the Clergyman and the Layman in these respects ? I 
confess I should find it difficult to draw a theoretical line. But I 
would draw a practical line at the Church Porch. I think it most 
important that the ordained Clergyman should retain in his own 
hands not only the general parochial superintendence, but all 
ministrations within the consecrated building, except as regards 
the Choir and the reading of the Lessons. So far I venture to 
differ from Archdeacon Hale, who some years ago proposed an 
order of Lay-ministers, with the conducting of certain services in 
the Church as one of their duties. This is one of the cases, 1 think, 
to which the Greek proverb is applicable, that " the half is greater 
than the whole.'* As to services in School Rooms or Mission Houses, 
these are among the opportunities in which Lay Church-officers might 
be most eminently useful. In such cases it is sometimes insisted 
that the Lay-minister ought always to read a printed sermon, from 
an approved book. I venture entirely to differ from this view, and 

n2 
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to think that, if a Lajrman has the gift of utterance and of ex- 
position, he ought freely to exercise it Indeed I am bold enough, 
perhaps rash enough, to go much further. It seems to me that it 
would be a very good thing if some of our Clergy did not preach at 
all, and if some of our Laity were to preach a great deal, — always, 
however, in co-operation with the Parish Clergyman, and with the 
safeguard of the Bishop's sanction, separately given to each such 
person and revocable at any time. 

Two objections to this view occur to me as natural, and at first 
sight serious. It is proper that I should state them and answer 
them as well as I can. 

It might be said that to put an official mark upon work of this 
kind might hinder, and take the place of, the voluntaiy work which 
is now done so well and so freely, and that it would be a very bad 
substitute for it. My answer is, that I believe it would have pre- 
cisely the contrary effect ; that it would stimulate a great deal of 
effort which is now dormant, and organize and consolidate a great 
deal which is now desultory. I have had some opportunity of 
inquiring into the matter on its feminine side. I have seen on the 
Continent the Parish Deaconess — an educated woman, work- 
ing, not for pay, but for the love of Christ, — with her mission room 
stored with simple medicines and whatever else may be needful for 
adding to the comfort of the suffering poor — forming a link be- 
tween the Pastor and the Physician— eliciting large bounty, because 
the givers know that it will be properly applied — and surrounding 
herself by a committee of ladies, who work willingly, as feeling that 
every little fragment of time that they can spare from their home 
duties has a real value, because it is combined with a system of 
charitable exertion that goes on continuously. And I could men- 
tion a similar instance nearer home, in the case of two ladies whom 
Dublin has contributed to Liverpool, where this system would have 
taken deeper root, and would have been strengthened by lar^r 
help, if good people would give a little more time to honest inquiry 
and open their hearts a little more widely to generous sympathy. 
I may iust mention one illustration of the manner m which 
official lemale work does not weaken voluntary work, bnt, in fact, 
reinforces it. Our District Visitors must withdraw in the case of 
virulent fever ; and thus the help is lost when the need is the sorest 
And to answer this by saying tnat now and then a District Visitor 
is found who does not withdraw under such circumstances, is to 
trifle with a serious subiect. For what we want is an agency com- 
mensurate with our needs. And what has just been said of Women 
is clearly, under changed circumstances, applicable to Men. A few 
educated mep, well chosen,o£Bcially charged with definite duties, and 
scattered thtough the various parishes of the country, would hnns^ 
a strong influence to bear on many inferior agents, would excite 
much that is now languid, and give coherence to much that is irre- 
gular. And after all, this objection, if pushed to its extreme point, 
would lead to an absurdity. We, the Clergy, are oflScial workers. 
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Will any one say that, if our office were abolished, the volunteer 
work would be more copious and systematic ? 

The other objection is, that we are so much divided into reli- 

fious parties, that the establishment of a general system of this 
ind would be impossible. Different Parishes, it might be said, 
and even different Dioceses, might take different complexions in 
this matter of lay-agency, whether of men or women ; and what is to 
happen, it might be asked, when one Vicar or one Bishop succeeds 
another of different sentiments ? Certainly the existence of these 
divisions cannot possibly be denied. In fact, nothing can be more 
miserable than the Party Spirit which poisons our atmosphere. But 
my reply to the objection is, that if Laymen had been associated 
with us, throughout our Church frame-work — in labour and in 
consultation — we should have had far less of this party spirit than 
we have. This friendly friction would have a tenaency to rub off 
some of our clerical angles. We must admit that in clerical life 
there is some danger of angularity. Once or twice a week, in the 
pulpit, we have everything our own way. If a Clergyman is suc- 
cessful and popular, a little contradiction is the best possible 
discipline for him. But how seldom does he get it? I am inclined 
to lay great stress on the value of mixed meetings, merely as 
opportunities for forming acquaintance. We all belong to the same 
Church, — and we ought at least to know one another. In propor- 
tion as we do know one another, we often find out that we differ 
less than we thought. In proportion, too, as we act together, we 
^Tradnally learn to agree more and more. Again, he Lay view of 
Ecclesiastical subjects is an important correlative of the Clerical 
view ; and each is likely to be modified by being placed side by side 
with the other. 

Two remarks of a practical kind will complete what I have to 
say? and will fill up the measure of my time. 

The first is this, that whatever arrangements we may make for ac- 
complishing the union of Lay-men and Lay-women with the Clergy 
in Church Ministries, we cannot be too careful in all outward 
matters, — in costume, for instance, or phraseology, — to avoid all 
imitations of that which is distasteful to the majority of our fellow- 
countrymen, and which, at the present crisis, is likely to excite 
suspicion. There is no doubt, for example, that the principle of 
Association is one of great importance in this matter, and much 
stress will be laid by some on Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods. As 
regards the former, I would suggest that the Sisterhood element 
should be viewed simply as a means to an end, just as association 
in a Training College is made subservient to the planting out of 
Schoolmistresses in various parishes. As regards the latter, in the 
constitution of any thing like Guilds much must depend on the 
form and outward manner of them. In the formation of all 
closely associated bodies there is great risk of bottling up Party 
Spirit in its most concentrated and dangerous form. Therefore 
ve wTist be careful. 
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The other remark is this, that in this matter, as perhaps in some 
others, we are likely to learn our best lessons from the experience 
of the Colonial Churches and our sister Church in the United 
States. They have some time ago been called upon to fac« some 
of the difficulties which we are beginning to feel, and they are 
already in advance of us in the solution of some important prob- 
lems. The Dioceses of New Zealand and Liclifield have, in the 
course of God's Providence, been brought together in so remark- 
able a manner that on that point I will say no more. I may men- 
tion the Diocese of Melbourne as one in which the cooperation of 
Clergy and Laity has been accomplished with very excellent 
results. But I believe we should especially derive benefit from a 
close study and a published account of the operations of the 
American Church, both in its General Convention and its 
Diocesan Conventions. I hold here in my hand a bundle of 

famphlets, all of which belong to the one Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
will simply read the titles of three of them : Women^e JUissicn 
in the Christian Church ; The Church's Mission to Working ilea ; 
The Vocation and Ministry of Church Members, And there is this 
difference between these three pamphlets and any that might be 
written by ourselves and published in Waterloo Place or in Grafton 
Street. These are all " Reports '* carefully drawn up and presented 
to the Diocesan Convention. It is too late for any of us this year 
to attend the Triennial Conventions ; but I believe great benefit 
would result from sending some competent men in 1871 to study 
the ecclesiastical facts of America on the spot, and to give us the 
result on their return. 

Meantime it is our duty to keep this subject of Lay agency well 
under discussion. I am very glad that I am now to be succeeded 
by a Layman ; and if he and I do not in all respects agree, so much 
the better for the purposes of debate. 



T. Gambier Parry, Esq. then read the following Paper; — 
Why does the Church need organized agency of the Laity ? 
What are the strongest agencies she can organize? I propose to 
answer these questions shortly as the time allowed to me will per- 
mit — not by any means in respect of the Church of Ireland 
particularly, but of the Church generally at home and abroad. 
The Church's great enemy seems to have drawn up his whole army 
in array for a last and desperate attack. The Church and the 
world must always be antagonistic, because the standard of God*s 
faith is one thing, and the convenience of the world's respectability 
is another. 

The conceit of ignorance and the conceit of philosophy have 
equally filled the world with heresies and doubts. Human power 
and human reason have raised their standard of defiance. The 
glorification of human genius is the idea, and progress is the pas- 
sion of the day. The Church may well bestir herself. She has 
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the faithful to encourage and the lost to regain. Thank God, she 
has those who are still true to her. They see her trouble. They 
see her on one side attacked by infidelity, on another by spiritual 
enemies in marching order. On yet another side they see her 
drawn down and weighted by a multitude of professed members, 
who, whether knowingly or unknowingly, are striving to lower to 
their own level, to what they please to think more convenient and 
suited to the times, that high standard of faith and doctrine of 
which the Apostolic Church is alone the depository and the guar- 
dian. And on yet another side they see her linked to earth by the 
force of a secular arm which has chilled her ardour, aud now checks 
her exertions and impedes her self-defence. 

The Church may well call her faithful Laity to their allegiance, 
and to her aid. God knows her difficulties. They have increased 
by her own fault, but their origin lies at one door and one only, 
that of the Church of Rome. That Church had a difficult task to 

{)erform in the dark times of the early Middle Ages. The intel- 
ectual resources of Europe were mainly concentrated within or 
around her Papal Court, or bound to her by some tie of interest 
This advantage appears to have raised her ambition, ambition in- 
duced abuse, abuse induced revolution^ and revolution induced anti- 
pathy. Hence our troubles. The Reformers were true members of 
that Church. They saw her corruptions. Their object was not to 
reconstruct the Church, for that was neither needed nor possible, 
seeing that the Church is One, in its Master, its faith, its ministry, 
and its sacraments. Their object was simply to purge it of its 
dross and restore its purity. There had, however, grown up side 
by side with the true Reformers, men who marred their work, 
men who proved themselves as violent and excessive one way as 
Rome had been excessive on the other. It was a very extremity of 
reaction. Their object was not to refol'm but to destroy. 

Among the misfortunes which their violence produced, not the 
least was the destruction of those institutions of lay brothers, as 
Dugdale describes them, " religious places, built, endowed and 
adorned to the glory of God, the sarvice of Religion, and the relief 
of poor Christians." I mention these institutions, because they 
were conducted by laymen under strict spiritual rule and organ- 
ization for hospitals and infirmaries, by the well-intended charity 
of their founders and benefactors. These all were swept away 
with 'UTireforming hands, their sacred endowments secularized, and 
their very walls aestroyed. Good Latimer protested against this 
wholesale destruction, and begged for the retention of two or 
three at least of such institutions, in each county, as centres for 
learning, piety and charity. He protested in vain. Good fell with 
bad, and the ruritans completed the universal ruin. 

Since those days the work of the laity in the Church has been 
weak and spasmodic. The lay helper has had no official status 
given to him in the Church. Lay- work has depended on accident, 
on indiWdual religion in some clergymen, and mere personal piety 
in some of the laity, on local necessity, and so forth. The flame 
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was often bright and beautiful, but it burnt alone, and was e 
guished by the first draught of adversity. ^ and that 

^ The esiecial difference between all ^^^^Jgnizatic^^ There 
which is proposed for consideration here is o^^ ,.^4 ^ .vail 
has been plenty of it, but, alaa! the Ch^^h hj^^n ^^ ^ they 
herself of it till of late years. The great J'J'^^^eyans. the Ana- 
are called, meaning thereby, I suppose, f^jT ^entiallv ^J' 
baptists, Independents, Presbyterians, an\ °';^„ organised with 
o«n,.:«>;nn«. formed for reliffious purposes, have D^i 6 Chtirch 
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they have deserted. . , 1 „_,* the value and the 

the Church has, however, by this tii"®'/®^™,* n how unsatis- 
need of lay-help; and with it she has [earnt the le^ ^^^^ ^„d 

factory all such is, unless it be submitted «» ^ are a sort of 
discipline. District visitors, both men and ^^^? ' ^vice ; but at 
irregular troops, who have done, and "^3;.^°' 8''°V t^ers. The 
best they are well-meaning and ^^nreliable voiu ^^^^ ^^^ ^ 

organisation of Scripture readers was an ^?;^^„-_k__but what 
dangerous one. They have often done V*'''*''!*!"'® !;? ^der direct 
they have needed has been official status in the Churcn, 
action of Diocesan authority and discipline.^ more dis- 

Such irregular lay-help induced a co»,"*^^°" J^hnrcbes such 
ciplined system was necessary. In several colonial instance, 

JL rL:„„j „,.„.™ !,„„ T^^r, olr^iidv adopted, as,tor in=>«" , 



I 



describes them, ** trained in habits of self-denial, labour, ana 
tion, subject to their Bishop and Superior." ^ v.^tti*» and 

All this is noble work, and in the right direction, .^^/^T^^^^er 
abroad, because it is based on the principle of organizauon u 
rule and authority. nthinff 

In the rapid progress of organized lay-agency at home, noi ^^ 
has been more remarkable tSan the revival of the olcl ^^^. ^ 
deaconesses, and sisterhoods bound together by rule, under P^^ 
episcopal appointment and blessing in many dioceses, as lor 
stance, in that of London, Oxford, Gloucester, Ripon, MancHester, 
ajid others. These associations are for works of active chantv oi 
all kinds, and for the not less valuable occasion of devotional retire- 
ment, for the culture of spiritual life and constant intercessory 
prayer. But I need scarcely refer to them now, for tbe battle ot 
Sisterhoods is won. They have passed the time and need of advo- 
f^^i> V . ^'^'SS <>^ Christendom has blessed the establishment of 
Rl«?a^ f ^'i^^'^"'^' ^^ *^« Sisters of Charity. Those of Ae 
manvTari.^-T^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^'«" known. Protestant Ger- 
wS withtr^^^^^^^ '^""^n^^ ^^^"»' in Dresden, and at Kaiser- 
v^orth, with branches m all directions. In Englknd the subject 
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is not new either in desire or reality. Bishop Burnet (the historian 
of the Reformation) writing about 170 years ago, says, " something 
like monasteries for women would be a glorious design, and might 
be set on foot as to the honour of a Queen on the throne " What 
he desired to see established undi*r Queen Anne, we, thank God, 
have seen completed under Queen Victoria. I cannot here refrain 
from mentionmg the case of a small i*eligious community of women, 
established so long ago as a.d. 1725 by a lady at York. Although 
it was small, it suffices to illustrate what Bishop Burnet desired. 
It was a nucleus on which a very valuable establishment might 
have grown up ; but by the indifference and utilitarian spirit of the 
age between tiiis and then, it has not been maintained even up to 
the religious intention of the foundress. It was not an almshouse, 
but in tact a religious sisterhood, only that that title was not in use 
at that time. The abstract of the foundress's will runs thus, that 
she leaves " all her lands in trust for gentle- women who were never 
married ; who were of the religion practised in the Church of Eng- 
land, who should retire from the noise and hurry of the world, 
into a Religious House — a Protestant retirement, where they 
should be obliged to continue for life, where they might all live 
together, and form a congregation once at least every day at 
prayers." 

We may confide in God's blessing on the ministry of women in 
the Church. From the deaconesses in the early days, to the Sisters 
of Charity in our own, they have plied the same sweet service. The 
first minister our risen Lord employed was a woman, " Go to my 
brethren and say unto them I ascend unto my Father" and thus the 
first note in the hymn of man's completed redemption was struck 
by a woman. 

The next step in the organised work of laity in the Church will 
probably be a greater and more powerful one. It was begun long 
ago, but it failed for want of discipline. It did good work, and not 
the least good was this, it proved that such organizations can 
only be reliable and effective, which are free from individualism, 
or private judgment, sentiment, and will. 

As long ago as the year 1670, lay-brotherhoods of the Eng- 
lish Church were begun in l^ondon. Their origin was entirely 
among the laity. The vice and profligacy of the time caused 
a reaction. Men of all ranks in the English Church started 
back. They formed themselves into brotherhoods of professed 
piety. Then* annalist states that, as their numbers rapidly in- 
creased, there were at one time fully forty such confraterni- 
ties in London alone. Each of these societies was constructed 
open a method — each had its rule. The order of their rules was 
as beautiful as it was simple. Those of one of them ran thus— 
" (1). To practise Christian poverty of spirit, in the sense of their 
own imperfection and impurity; (2) to cultivate a disinterested 
J^aind, and renounce all carnal objects ; (3) to practise, habitual 
prayer to God with courageous and unwearied pursuit of such 
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things as are agreeable to His will, and subservient to His glory; 
(4) unfeigned charity towards all men ; (5) quiet resignation to the 
Providence of God in all events." Other companies of these 
brotherhoods had similar rules. Among them were interspersed 
such as these — (1) To love one another; (2) when reviled not to 
revile again ; (3) to speak evil of no man ; (4) to pray, when pos- 
sible, seven times a aay. To appoint a Clergyman of the Church 
of England to direct them. To keep close to the Church, — and 
much else of a similar kind, which the time allowed for these papers 
obliges me to omit. 

Such were the lay-brotherhoods of the Church of England 
nearly 200 years ago. Their prescribed objects were — (1) The 
cultivation of the highest and purest religion among themselves, 
and the aiding each other in its attainment ; (2) the constant em- 
ployment of their leisure in visiting the poor, tending the sick, and 
seeking those who were out of the way. Among their favourite 
occupations were the teaching of children in the faith of the 
Church, and the cultivation of psalmody. Besides these things 
they adopted the practice of private fasting, especially before their 
approach to the Lord's table. They disallowed at- their conferences 
all discourse on controversial matters, or state affairs — but aided 
each other to advance in heaven ly-mindeduess ; and accustomed 
themselves to holy thoughts in all places. 

I can only add my own impression, that such a code of rules and 
practices might have formed the education or the Saints. 

This is a little picture, and a very beautiful one, of former piety 
and organised lay-agency in the Church of this country. If men 
look shy on brotherhoods now-a-days, let them know that at the 
time I refer to, viz. : about 200 years ago, there existed forty such 
in London alone ; that half a century later they were in their full 
vigour. And for those who value the Reformed Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, I may add that both islands were scattered over 
with such brotherhoods — that they were fostered by the influence 
of such men as Ken, Beveridge, and Stillingfleet — that they were 
regarded with such interest and affection, that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1699 especially refers to them in his charge — that 
in this city Dublin there were ten such confraternities in the year 
1712, under the pastoral care of Archbishop King — and let me add 
also that the two great Church societies, viz. : that for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, and that for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, were founded by the influence of men of those lay-brother- 
hoods of the Anglo-Catholic Church. 

So much then for our brotherhoods of the past. They flourished 
80 long as their discipline was maintained. They drooped because 
they depended on individual exertion and piety. Had they been 
recognized and accepted by the authority of the Church, and 
incorporated into her system for charity sake, as school teachers, 
training colleges, and theological colleges, are for education, those 
reformed Catholic confraternities of England and Ireland would 
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have existed now, and to the end of time, to the great aid of the 
Church, and the consolation of the poor. 

Bnt unhappily our Church has had many precious things offered 
to her in vain by the self-sacrifice of her laity, which, had she but 
accepted them, would have crowned her head with jewels. 

My lord, I know not that it is worth the trouble to establish 
any organization in aid of religion, which does not combine the 
elements of power and durability. There are among the laity at 
the present time many, very many, whose spirits are crushed by 
the life they are forced to lead. They long rather for the freedom 
and purity of spiritual life. They are ready to submit to a life of 
poverty, and to devote the energy of body and soul to cultivate 
spiritual life and to labour in works of charity. There are many, 
such as these, in full vigour of health and age, and there are others 
who, by trouble, or by some physical infirmity, or other cause, are 
unfitted ior the struggle and antagonism of secular life. The 
establishment of religious houses would afford at once to such men 
as these the retreat and the occupation which they sigh for. 

Such would be the communities which the moaern necessi- 
ties of the Church demand. They would gather into centres of 
activity the scattered energies which are now wasted or lost. They 
would cast no disparagement nor indignity on the irregular work 
of good men with little leisure ; but they would rather make that 
work perfect by giving to it the certainty and permanence which 
it lacks. Men of education, submitting to discipline, and living 
for charity, might thus be made so many right hands of the 
Church. It is useless to begin a catalogue of their resources, for 
their works might be as wide and as various as charity itself. 

Southey, an author whom no one, I presume, will charge with 
unfaithfulness to the Church, writes in his Colloquies, about such 
establishments, thus: "What opportunities would they afford to 
literature, what aid to devotion, what refuge to affliction, what 
consolation to humanity !" And of sisterhoods he continues thus : 
" The establishment of Protestant nunneries upon a wise plan and 
liberal scale would be the greatest benefit that could possibly be 
conferred upon these kingdoms." Colloquies, pp. 35, 37. 

Archbishop Leighton (quoted by Burnet) said (with regard to 
religious communities of men), that ** he thought the great and 
fatal error of the Reformation was that more of these houses and 
of that course of life, free from the intanglements of vows and 
other mixtures, was not preserved, so that the Protestant Churches 
had no retreat for men of mortified temper." 

Mr. Paget writes more fully thus, " If monasteries, instead of 
being swept away, had been reformed . . . reserved for persons, 
not tied by monastic vows, but who, satisfied to endure hardship, 
and content with poverty, were ready, from the pure love of God, 
to devote themselves to preaching, study and prayer, our large 
towns would have been supplied, not as now with some three or 
four over-burdened clergymen, but with a numerous body of men, 
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ready, under episcopal guidance, to do the work of apostles and 
evangelists to multitudes now lying in darkness and in the shadow 
of death." 

But for a description of the motive and inner life of such esta- 
blishments the most complete is in a quotation from Law's Serious 
Call. That author, writmg of the degrees of perfection for laity 
as well as clergy, advocates " separation from the world," and 
" retirement," and adds *' the highest rules of holy living, devotion, 
self-denial, and renunciation oi the world, charity, virginity, and 
voluntary poverty, are founded on the sublimest counsels of Christ 

and His Apostles and all followed by the greatest Saints, 

of the best and purest ages of the Church." 

By such means and by such spirit as this the cause of the Church 
would be prospered, and its forces would be gathered. It would 
be brought more nearly to the homes and hearts of the poor — the 
Church's battle would be half won at once. 

Those communities of men, living under rule, would afford 
inexhaustible resources of benefit. From them could at once be 
drawn, with the greatest efficiency, trained men, fitted by study 
and experience for the minor or lay Orders of the Church. Great 
injury has resulted from the lapse of those valuable ministries. 
An Act was passed in the reign of Edward VI,, ordering that 
provision should be made for their appointment, but it was not 
done. The Church too often waits while heresy and Rome snap 
up her people. It waits and waits in vain tor some rich man to 
rise up from the crowd, and build churches and schools in its 
crowded parishes. Why not rather begin with the men, and let 
the bricks and the mortar follow as they would? Wjiy not avail 
itself of that ministry which the early Church employed, training 
her lajmen as readers, catechists, preachers, and so forth, under 
direct episcopal authority and mission? Those lay orders were 
authoritatively settled as long ago as by the Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 417. Our Church, by neglecting these lay orders, has depri- 
ved herself of great strength, and has departed from the usage of 
very venerable antiquity. 

The present weakness of the Church results in great degree 
from her diff useness. By revival of her lay-orders she would give 
authority and occupation to men who now employ their talents in 
the perpetuation of schism. She has taken too much for granted. 
She has trusted too much to spontaneous and individual action. 
She must wake at once, or wake too late, to her need of concen- 
trated and organized force within her ranks. She must assert 
herself, her mission, her authority. 

In all the ways open to her people for lives of devotion and 
charity, short of the greater or lesser orders of the Ministry, in 
none would the Church gain more vigour than in the communities 
of Lay Sisterhoods, Brotherhoods, and Guilds. The models upon 
which these would be founded should vary according to the pur- 
pose of each) and the class of persons for which they would be 
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formed — some open and of slight discipline for persons living in 
the world, bnt privately under rule, employing their leisure in pre- 
scribed works ; — others close and with strict order for persons able 
to devote themselves entirely, living in community under a superior. 
But it might be well that they should not be too numerous. Large 
communities imder one head, with numerous branches, constantTv 
supervised, constantly occupied, acting under direct authority and 
encouraged by Episcopal visitation, would be a tower of strength 
to the Church. In their lower branches they should descend to 
companies and Guilds of the young, and in all they should extend 
from our home to our colonies. These are no vague Utopian ideas, 
but stich as have been realized in other branches of the Church, to 
their inestimable benefit. The larger the body the wider the 
sphere of sympathy open to its members, the greater the vigour of 
action, the stronger the support to the individual, and the more 
powerful the front presented to the world. 

In such communities of the highest character, two rules must 
ever be paramount and indispensable, viz., for the practise of pov- 
erty and of perfect obedience. There are few matters about which 
so great ana general misapprehension exists as that concerning 
"Vows." Their use is forgotten, their abuse only is remembered. 
Vows are sanctioned throughout the Holy Scriptures by the most 
iUastrious examples. There is the widest difference between a 
monastic or life-long, vow, or one forced upon a reluctant person, 
and one taken in free will for a limited period, and after long pro- 
bation of the life, in which that vow marks a step. Such only are 
the vows required in the religious houses of the Cliurch. They 
are indeed no more nor less than solemn declarations, formally 
made of submission to the Rule during residence, and obedience 
to the Superior. Without such no order could be maintained. In 
that sense a vow is a double benefit. It is as a drawn sword before 
the door. It scares insincerity, and lays bare low motive. A vow 
is a confirmation to a strong mind, and a resource to a weak one. 
In prospect a vow is a caution and a- safeguard, in retrospect a 
privilege and a support. The word *' Vow " is, however, so com- 
monly misunderstood at present in the Church of England, that, 
for all who value the right and guarded use of the principle invol- 
ved in it, it might be desirable to drop the employment of the 
word, so long as it be really an offence, retaining its meaning and 
its use, " in such a promise of obedience solemiily made," as is in 
accordance with the principles of the Reformed Church. 

Of the practice of Poverty I need only say that it is enjoined 
by Our Lord. His words are the highest standard of our life. 
One of His commandments was, '* Be ye perfect," and in another 
place He explains its obedience. He says, " If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor." The practice of 
poverty is therefore one of Christ's own institutions, in the Coun- 
sels of Perfection. 

It would be vain to attempt here a description of the many other 
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ways that are open for the agency of the Church's faithfnl hdty. 
One is, however, pre-eminent, viz : the combination of laity and 
clergy in synods and conferences. It would be difficult to devise 
any scheme promising a wider benefit, more likely to induce unity, 
to mitigate party spirit, and to invigorate the whole body of the 
Church. 

But there is yet atiother side of the picture. If the Church 
to expect this devotion and self-sacrifice from her laity, she must 
first inspire them with confidence in herself. It was not very long 
ago that there rose up from the crowd sin^^le figures — ^figures which 
have now grown into a multitude, protesting, not merely against 
vice and ungodliness, but airainst the weakness of the position 
taken by the Church, her laxity in discipline, her feebleness under 
State pressure, her loss of courage as a militant, her wavering voice, 
her timid silence. They had seen her people wandering in a Babel 
of sects — left to form their own standards of religion by that vague 
meteor, the light of undisciplined, conscience. The protest was 
renewed, that the fault was not of the laity but of the authorities. 
The Church's regiments were scattered because her voice faltered 
in command. 

Thank God, the warning protest was not in vain. If there be 
now a cry of *' the Church in danger" it is because her foundations 
are attacked, and her faith assaulted. The strength of her enemies 
is their organisation and their definiteness — by these they bind to 
them the heart and the reverence of their followers. The Church's 
people ask their way. Is it the State that is to be the interpreter 
of our faith, or are you ? If the trumpet give an uncertain sound 
who will prepare himself for the battle ? The world waits for no 
answer, its voice is clear enough ; it says, " We want a more com- 
prehensive religion. Life, business, society, science, demand much 
of us." I quote their own words, " We want a more charitable, a 
more Christian Church." What ! is the Gospel truth or fable ? 
Near two thousand years ago the Church, and she only, was declared 
to be *' the pillar and ground of the Truth." Is she now to reduce 
that ground to sand ? is she to make that pillar flexible ? is she to 
chip off pieces from the great Comer Stone, to suit the convenience 
of the passers by ? 

Her true sons rally round her. Only let the Church hold fest 
by the high standard of the Faith. Her decisioii will rally the 
wavering and the deserter, her courage will command fidelity. 
Being true to her own, they will do battle for her Faith. And 
when in the end they lay down their arms in repose, they will 
testify of her truth, in the words of the Prophet, not as a mere 
enthusiastic aspiration, but as a loved reality, *' Thou dost keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee." 
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DISCUSSION. 

The Very Rev. William Atkins, D.D. {Dtan of Ferns). — There is an 
old aayingy *• ^ There are two sides to every question ;'* yet it neems to me 
oar present subject has but one side. Are we, the clergy, to avail ourselves 
of lay agency ? I can conceive only one answer : ** Tea." Ought this lay 
agency to be systematic, and authorized ? The same reply must be repeated. 
Whatever be the system, er whatever authority be invoked, there can be 
no doubt of the fact, that both system and authorization are desirable. 

Again, as to the point of view from which this question is to be regarded, 
there is but one, and that is the Church point of view — the High Church, if 
you wish to call it thus. We cannot take any Low Church view of this 
matter ; we cannot say. Let every lay helper do as he sees right in his own 
eyes ; let all the good and pious people, who work in our parishes, be inde- 
pendent of us and of one another ; let there be no system. We cannot say, 
Let there be no one to authorize ; no supervision by the rector of the parish ; 
no authorization from him of the lay-helper, under the bishop's sanction ; 
no prayer of the Church on his appointment to his sphere of labour. This 
is one of the questions that make us all good Churchmen in a moment. 
Let but a few Plymouth Sisters, or a few Evangelist Brethren, enter our 
parishes, and we all, see the necessity for systematic agency ; we all, condemn 
the unauthorized teaching. 

Our subject has been treated, in the paper read by the Dean of Chester, 
from an English point of view. I shall take an Irish view. The paper by 
Mr. Gambier Parry taught us the great height to which lay-agency, under 
system, has been advanced in England. We are hardly beginning ; we are 
but learning the ABC. We shall press on I hope and greatly improve ; 
but I trust we shall never reach, nor desire to reach, towards those heights 
already attained in the English institutions we have just heard of. 

In our review of lay agency, as regards the Irish part of the United 
Church, we, the clergy, admit that there is a great amount of what we may 
call spiritual '' vis viva " among our Laity. Some of this force is at work, 
fairly systematic and partially authorized, and doing good service, but a still 
greater amount lies in the inert mass not yet evolved ; and another quantity 
of this force is at full work, but is employed unadvisedly, and often acts 
injuriously. An example of each fact I shall state in the briefest form. 
1st. We must acknowledge, with gratitude to God for his blessing on their 
work, the vast amount of help that the clergy have received from the 
Laity in the work of the Sunday-school. 2ndly. We have in a small degree 
received help in the management of the charitable institutions in our parishes, 
bat not at all to the amount that we might if it were more sought, not at 
all to the amount that we certainly should, if there were system and organi- 
zation, and if it were felt by all, as it ought to be felt, that the Clergy should 
have every facility afforded to them to give themselves continually to Prayer 
and to the ministry of the Word, and have less to do with serving tables. 
Srdly. As to the unadvised and sometimes injurious agency, I may give as 
an example, the practice of parochial visiting by good and well intentioned 
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people without clerical supervision, many of whom take in hand a vaiietj of 
cases and treat spiritual maladies as the simplest things possihleL No 
circumstances of the oases are inquired into — all are treated alike. 

Hardened and really impenitent sinners are comforted by the aasurances 
that all are equally lost. That those dark spots of sin which dwell on the 
conscience, and haye not been rubbed out by the wear and tear of life, are just 
what eyeryone feels, and ought to feel, and just what are felt by the guileless 
spirit who comforts thus a guilty creature frightened — ^but not penitent — 
guilty of crimes of which the visitor has happily formed no conception. 
The case is treated by the clergyman, who sees it necessary to lead to con- 
trition, to penitence, to reparation ; the visitor is teaching that there ought 
to be at once all the fulness and joy of believing, and all the peace of an 
experienced and sanctified believer. Nor is this all — we are members of a 
Church in whose Canons it is laid down, that Preachers in the same pulpit 
should not take opposite views of doctrinal points, and yet we have con- 
stantly in our parishes our lay-helpei*s inculcating, in visits from house to 
house, opposite views of doctrine from what we preach. Indeed from tiic 
nature of the circumstances we are now considering, this must oftener be 
the case than we know of, for the lay-helpers who coincide with their pastor 
in doctrinal views, are likely to take counsel with him, but those who do 
not coincide are more likely to be at work without his supervision, some- 
times without his knowledge ; in either case however, in my opinion, they 
act unadvisedly and injuriously. 

Is there no remedy for all this loss of spiritual vis viwi ; no means of 
directing all the forces in one direction, so that they shall not neutralize 
one another ; no plan by which we can evolve more forces under system and 
organization ? There surely must be, and certainly such organization ought 
to be diligently sought for. 

In the first case to which I have referred, once, in my experience I 
discovered how the lay agency may be rendered systematic. A dei^gy- 
man, — one who has ceased from his labours,— one not of name or of 
great learning or attainments, but a good man, with a love for details 
and system, asked the teachers of the ten senior classes in his Sunday- 
school to meet him once a week to read over the chapters for the following 
Sunday's lessons, and to consider difiEicult texts together. Thus a system 
commencedf and it succeeded and progressed, till it became the oppoi^ 
tunity to him of indoctrinating all his teachers with his views (they were 
decidedly Evangelical I may mention). He secured by it, that all taught 
his views of doctrine. It was very simple and quite suocessfid. If the 
teachers had been at first drawn together with the expressed design of 
making them coincide, probably it might not have succeeded, but we can 
easily see this weekly meeting of the teachers with the pastor must ulti- 
mately lead to uniformity of teaching in the school. Those who cannot 
argue at the lecture their views against the clergyman will either come over 
by degrees, or convinced against their will, of the same opinion still, they 
will be led to resign their posts. 

Is it not possible that some similar and equally simple system might be 
found to give steadiness and uniformity to the visits of laymen among our 
parishioners, giving instructions, or inducing them to read certain books, 
and after adequate knowledge of their sentiments, granting to them, both 
male and female, a- delegated authority from their own Rector, confirmed by 
the Bishop of the diocese. This is the system adopted by the Lay Helpers 
Society, and it works admirably. Is not this a step desirable in ewy 
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pariah ? So far, at least, we may safely follow in the steps of our English 
brethren. 

But haye we here the agents willing to put themselves under super- 
Tision, ready to act systematically and under due authority? Yes, my 
Lord Archbishop, we have. As a proof of this, I place in your Grace's 
hands a document entrusted to me to bring forward at this Congress. I 
cannot now turn aside to read it to this audience, though I would willingly 
do so ; but the memorial proves this, that there are here in Dublin many, 
very many of our sisters who are only waiting to be invited to co-operate 
with our clergymen. They are anxious for systematic and authorized lay 
agency, and in God's name, and for Christ's cause they offer themselves for 
the work — each as she can, so many hours, each day or each week, to be 
assigned by her, during which she will be found ready to undertake any 
work allotted to her. Ever obedient to the call of the pastoral authority, 
yet never entering any parish without the approbation of its rector. These 
oar sisters will work under authority, but they do not seek to leave home 
daties, or to retire into dark comers to avoid the trials or perplexities, or 
self-denials of the positions assigned them under the providence of Grod. 

But I must hasten to the question of the authorization of such institu- 
tions, as we have heard of from Mr. Parry. Lay agency, I hold, ought to be 
systematic, and to render it so is a legitimate subject for experiment. Let 
all varieties of system be tried and proved. This they are doing in England, 
and we ought also to try. Then, when sufficient experiments have been made ; 
iheny not before, we should seek for the Church's authorization. Now, on 
this part of our subject, here in Irelaad at least, the first question asked is 
invariably — Are these institutions scriptural ? Have we texts to support 
sacb authorized lay helpers and these sisterhoods ? Can we find authority 
for vows of retirement from life, and for voluntary poverty ? Where are 
the texts? There is sometimes added the usual observations — ''These 
things are Bomish — ^they are all Popish." This latter I dismiss, inasmuch as 
any value it has can be resolved into the former query, '' Are these various 
systems Scriptural ?" and in any other form, it is not a question on the 
nierits. 

Now, with respect to the question of Scripture authority, as I am to dis- 
cuss the matter as an Irishman, I shall follow the custom of my country, 
which is to demand a direct answer, and yet be unwilling to give one. I 
shall, therefore, say, as the direct answer demanded. Yes, they are Scriptural ; 
bat let me explain the sense in which I conceive them to be ScripturaL 

I do not appeal to this or that text. I do not think St. Paul's allusion to 
'< the widows, " or to whatever institution admitted lay helpers after three 
score years, has anything to do with the matter. Just as I reject the 
application of the passage '' Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of his saints " to Monkish institutions, though it has been so used, so 1 
reject all those applications of texts that are often tried to support details 
of Church polity. Our ground is much higher. Jesus Christ, the head of 
our Church, established a kingdom ; he honoured it by calling it the King- 
dom of Heaven : by that he designated the visible Church, and he in- 
tended it to have the power of making its laws, to bind its members by 
enactments of its own, and to loose them from others. General principles 
in abundance he left for the guidance of her law givers, but no detaOs. 
£ven St. Patd, when he went to set things in order, tells us not, how or 
uhat he did set in order, lest the details might mislead us. In this sense 
we hold that it is the office, the duty of the Church to reduce to system, 
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and to organize lay agency ; and, holding this principle, we are glad to aee 
every attempt that is made, whether by Scripture reader societies, or BiUe 
women, or lay teachers, or even \ff those institutions which approach nearer 
to being copies of Rome's sisters of charity. It is a fair and lawful eaeperi- 
menty and it is to be desired that each party in the Church (alas ! that we 
are obliged to speak thus) should try to enfore its own system. Thoa let 
all be proved. 

One plausible objection I notice. If all this question is to be resolved 
into the greater question of Church goverment, what can we do^ when 
we really have no executive powers ? Now, let those who oige this, 
consider that the advance .as yet made with systematic and organized lay 
agency has not arrived at that point at which the interference of the 
governing power of the Church is required. The StaU does not iaterfere 
with hospitals or lunatic asylums, or with mendicity institutions for years 
— no, not for centuries. The part that is experimental is carried oat 
fairly ; slowly, yet surely, the State learns from the experience of years. 
After due observation, it introduces system or adopts the system that has 
best succeeded. So ought the Church, as a kingdom, allow its subjects 
liberty under its sanction and with its approval to try various systems, 
and when sufficient trial has been made, then to authorize, then to make 
rules and laws. Tlus matter is but in its infancy among Protestants. We 
do not yet want a Church 'enactment. Let us rather be philosophers at 
present, and make more experiments. Thus we at present need not hesitate, 
or make objections on the want of executive power in Convocation, or that 
we have no Convocation, and such like difficulties ; rather let us work on 
with lay agency and experiment on it, and the very need of authorization, 
which after a time, it must demand, will help u^ to regain for our United 
Church those powers which, as a kingdom, she ought to possess ; which, 
though she may have shared with the State, she should never have alto- 
gether lost for herself. 

One word as to what the experiments of the Boman Catholic Church 
have taught. In my opinion, monasteries and nunneries have been failures ; 
and so, a priori^ we ought to have expected. Action, not contemplation, 
is the life of Christ's Church. It b not for male or female to retire into 
those dark comers and spend their years in holy devotion, and a Platoniam 
of adoration ; to be a^ work for God is the end and design of the Christian's 
daily service. There are, perhaps, some cases in which these houses fxat 
the sisters are desirable, but they are exceptions ; they should not affi^rd 
a too easy escape from home duties, or even from the difficulties which beeet 
those who desire to join in the work of the Church, or be an encouragement 
to the broken -heartedness of disappointed affection. We should remember 
those words of our Catechism, the bravest words which uninspired man ever 
wrote — << To do our duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God to 
caU us." 

The Bev. C. P. Rbiohiel, D.D. : — ^The subject on which I am going to say a 
few words may appear, perhaps, to go beyond the bounds marked out by those 
who settled the program of this Congress. But I hope that you, my Lord 
Archbishop, and Christian friends, will not think me improperly digressing 
when you hare heard what I intend advancing on behalf of the Revival of 
the Primitive Diaconate, or deacon's office, as one of the best methods, if 
not the very best, of attaining the object contemplated under the head of 
Authorized and Systematic Lay Agency, Male and Female." 
The motto of my remarks may well be given in the words, " Look unto 
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the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are 
digged " (Is. li. 1). Look, in other words, to the primitive and apostolic 
oonstitntion of the Church, which must surely be the best. 

I. What then was the primitive diaconate ? or, in other words, in what 
respects did the office of deacon in the earliest Church differ from ours, so 
as to admit of my speaking of reviving it ? 

I think it differed in the following respects : 

1. That it was much more of a lay office than ours is : in consequence 
of which, 

2. It admitted of being conferred on women as well as men : 

3. And thirdly (and this is a most important difference), it was a real, 
permanent and substantive office, instead of being, as the diaconate is with 
ns, a mere step or passport to a higher office. The deacon in earliest times 
was not, as he now is, the mere chrysalis of the presbyter or priest. 

I will take these points of difference in succession. 

1. In our Church (or, indeed, in the whole modern Western Church) the 
office of deacon is purely clerical, and differs from that of presbyter only in 
these two things, that a deacon cannot absolve, and cannot consecrate the 
£uchai:ist. For though deacons cannot preach without being specially 
licensed thereto by the bishop, this license is, I believe, invariably given as 
a matter of course ; whilst that part of their duty for which the office was origi- 
nally created, the attending to the wants of the sick and poor, is to no greater 
extent performed by them as deacons, than it is by every clergyman as such. 

Now in the earliest Church this was not so. Not only were the first 
deacons created for the very purpose of '* serving tables " in contradistinc- 
tion to preaching the Word of God (Acts vi. 1), (for I take the liberty of 
following the general tradition in supposing that the seven were deacons, 
though not perhaps the first so ordained, in spite of the doubts of the 
Council in TruUo) not only were the seven thus created for a lay rather 
than for a spiritual function, but deacons throughout the earliest and purest 
ages of the Church discharged most of the duties which are supposed to be 
performed by churchwardens and sidesmen, nay even by vergers and 
sextons amongst us ; thus dignifying the very lowest functions necessary 
for the Church ; and it is one indication of the decadence of the diaconate 
proper, when in subsequent times we find a host of minor orders, unknown 
to the apostW times, called into existence for the discharge of duties which 
the deacons b^an to think beneath them. Thus, besides attending espe- 
cially to the wants of the sick and poor, the deacons admitted the faithful 
into the assembly and took care that they were duly and orderly placed 
there ; the young men who carried away the bodies of Ananias and 
Sapphira (Acts v. 6, 10) were very probably deacons of the Hebrew Church, 
of earlier creation than those of the Hellenistic Church, whose creation and 
ordination is recorded in Acts vi. ; the deacons not merely acted as door- 
keepers by admitting into the assembly, but looked to their behaviour 
during worship, roused their flagging devotion at certain times during the 
sacred offices, by the exhortation, *' Let us pray : let us pray more earnestly ;" 
read aloud the Scriptures, especially the Gospel, in their hearing : they 
acted as the bishop's eyes and hands by reporting to him anything it con- 
cerned him especially to know, and by bearing his messages and orders : 
they took charge of the vessels used in the Holy Communion : they 
distributed the consecrated bread and wine, though they themselves 
never consecrated ; they baptized — ^indeed, it seems to have been one of 

O 2 
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their cliief funotioDS to do this ; and they sometimee, bat probably veiy 
aeldom, preached. 

Now these fuDctions, except the last named, are by no means what wa 
call clerical, and even baptising and preaching were not reckoned properly 
clerical functions in the earliest Church, or indeed in any age of the Church, 
for lay baptism has been always considered yalid ; and of lay preaching, 
Ufidex the bishop's scmciiony we find numerous instances in almost eTezy 
century. With the bishop's sanction, I repeat, for I must take this oppor- 
tunity of protesting against the wild notion that because the 500 brethren 
who saw the risen Saviour at once (1 Cor. xt. 6), were perhaps present when 
he gave the eleven his last commission (Matt. xviiL 16-20), (though St. Paul's 
language in the next verse (1 Cor. xv. 7) seems quite opposed to this); and 
because the first believers who were driven out of Jerusalem by the persecu- 
tion that followed the martyrdom of Stephen, went everywhere prodaiming 
(ivayycXiZ^fifvoi) the Word, making known to those they met the glad tidings 
of the risen Redeemer, that therefore every private Christian has a ri^ht to 
set up as a preacher and teacher of others without the least regard to order : 
A notion which would reduce the army of Christ to the condition of a 
disorderly and undisciplined rabble. 

2. Again, it is well known that female deacons existed from the apoBtks' 
times down to the end of the twelfth century in the Eastern, and to the 
sixth century in the Western Church, and that they were ordained by 
imposition of the bishop's hands according to the Apostolic Constitutions and 
to the canons of the Council of Chalcedon, one of the four first general 
councils whose canons our Church accepts. Now it has always been held, 
agreeably to the spirit of St. Paul's words, ^' I suffer not a woman to teach, 
nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence " (1 Tim. iL 12), 
that spiritual office, properly speaking, as being necessarily connected wiUi 
the power of teaching and authority, cannot be held or administered by 
females. The very existence, then, of a female diaconate goes far to prore 
that in those early times the diaconate was considered a lay, rather than a 
spiritual function. 

3. And this, again, explains why it was in those times a permanent and 
substantive office, an office which men were often content to hold for life. 
Had the diaconate then been what it is now, a mere transition to the priest- 
hood ; had the deacon been considered a mere unfledged priest, the Teiy 
same result would have taken place then as now ; no one would have been 
satisfied with a merely transitional and imperfect office, and deacons for life 
would have been .unknown. 

I suspect, indeed, that in the earliest times it was not necessary to be a 
deacon in order to become a priest, or a priest in order to become a 
bishop ; in other words, that ordinatio per saltum, as it is called, was in the 
early Church rather the rule than the exception. There is no prohibitioD 
of it before the Council of Sardica (▲. d. 347)i and the reason given by its 
Tenth Canon for prohibiting it is not one of necessity, but simply one of 
expediency. Such ordinations are not declared invalid, but only undesir- 
able, becajLLse they sacrifice that test of fitness for higher office which the 
due administration of lower office affords. In the same way speak the 
Apostolic Constitutions, (I quote them not as authoritative, but simply as 
historic evidence) : '* Let no one who is only just converted from heathenism 
or reclaimed from vice be made at once a bishop, for it is not fit that he 
who has given no proof of himself should be made the teacher of others. 
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unless it he so ordered according to divine grace or providence^ Kard dectfv.x^^piv. 
Here the very prohibition, as you perceive, is accompanied with an excep- 
tion, intended to take in such a case as that of Ambrose ; and the very 
prohibition on such grounds, proves the existence of the practice. 

Indeed we cannot deny the intrinsic validity of ordinatio per saltum, 
unless we choose to say that some of the most illustrious bishops, both in 
the Eastern and Western Churches, of whom I may take Athanasius and 
Ambrose as instances, were never bishops at all. And what is most remark- 
able, such ordinations seem to have been common in the Ancieat Irish 
Ghiurch, a fact which may, I conceive, be considered almost decisive of the 
usage of that part of Christendom from which Ireland derived its Chris- 
tianity and its orders.* For the Ancient Irish Church, before it became 
corrupted by Bom an interference under the patronage of England, was 
peculiarly tenacious of her customs on the very ground that she had derived 
them from the highest authority. (Vide Dr. Todd's St. Patrick, pp. 70-76). 

Thus it would appear, that in the earliest and purest times, the three 
orders were not like a ladder or staircase, one round or step of which must 
be taken ere the second is reached, but rather like seats of different heights, 
or placed on different levels. 

II. Now without recommending anything so revolutionary as a return 
to this usage, however venerable, I would venture to suggest, 

1 . That the diaconate be reduced to its original condition, in so far as 
that can be done by making it a real substantive ofilce in itself, and not 
a mere step to the priesthood. 

And to obviate all difSculties connected with this, 

2. That deacons be no longer required by custom, for they are not re- 
quired by law, to abandon all secular employments or callings except teach- 
ing. Unless, indeed, they wish to dedicate themselves wholly to the ministry, 
and to go on to the higher ofBce of presbyter or priest. 

For saying that there is no law or canon of our Church which obliges 
deacons to resign their secular callings, I have the authority of my friend 
the Archdeacon of Meath, well known as one of the best ecclesiastical 
lawyers in Ireland, though he be not graced with the appropriate academic 
degree, which, indeed, could reflect no lustre on him, since it is conferred 
by all our ancient Universities without any regard to the knowledge or the 
ignorance of its wearers. 

The oflice of a deacon in the Church is thus defined in the ordinal : — 

^ It appertaineth to the ofBce of a Deacon, in the church where he shall 
be appointed to serve, to assist the priest in divine service, and specially 
when he ministereth the Holy Communion, and to help him in the distribu- 
tion thereof, and to read Holy Scriptures and Homilies in the Church ; and 
to instruct the youth in the Catechism ; in the absence of the priest to bap- 
tize infants, and to preach, if he be admitted thereto by the bishop. And 
furthermore it is his ofBce, when provision is so made, to search for the 
sick, poor, and impotent people of the parish, to intimate their estates, 
names, and places where they dwell, unto the Curate, that by his exhorta- 
tion they may be relieved with the alms of the parishioners or others." 

Now all IJiese functions, except, perhaps, that of preaching, might well 

* The most ancient Charches of Gatd, from which St Patrick probably came, had 
i^oeiTed Christianity from the East. But Christianitj may probably have existed in Ireland 
before the time of St. Patrick, and thus have a more directly Eastern nrigin. 
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be disoharged by any pious layman of good sense and fair education. So 
that what I am proposing really comes to this : to increase and extend the 
amount and the kind of assistance that laymen are often glad to give to dei^- 
men, and by raising such lay agents into regular officials of the Church, at 
one and the same time to give them greater weight with the people^ and to 
keep them in more orderly subordination. 

Probably there are few clergymen in this room with large parishes who 
do not suffer from the present dearth of curates — a dearth which, in Ireland, 
Mr. Gladstone's beneficent proposals, if carried out, will raise to absolute 
famine. Many of us are literally crushed by the weight of what I may call 
almost mechanical duty, for which we can get no assistance under the present 
state of things. And yet, I dare say that almost every one of these Buffermg 
incumbents could name several men, each in his own parish, most fit to be 
made deacons in every respect required by the ordinal save one. *' Virtuous 
conversation and sufficient instruction in Holy Scripture " are not uncom- 
mon ; but where now, even amongst University men, shall we find that 
'^ learning in the Latin tongue " which the ordinal demands, and which in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, when the ordinal was settled, meant the power of 
speaking Latin with fluency, if not with perfect accuracy ? Perhaps, there- 
fore, a good general education may be allowed to take the place of an 
accomplishment which has almost died out, even at the seats of learning. 

But, perhaps, the most powerful recommendation of my proposal is, that 
by giving a recogaized position and sphere in our own Church to zealous 
men impatient of inaction, it would keep within her pale numbers who dow 
leave her for denominations where they have more scope for their abilities 
and energies. Probably nothing has so much injured our Church, — not the 
abuse of patronage by statesmen or private individuals, not the lethargy 
and nepotism of bishops, not the carelessness of the clergy, — nothing has 
done so much mischief as the exclusion of the laity from all part and lot 
in her service. The revival of the primitive diaconate would do away with 
this — would bridge over the fatal chasm which has separated the deigy 
from the laity ; for in her deacons she would have an order common to 
both, open to every intelligent and pious layman, giving him that interest 
in Church matters which can alone spring from authorized activity in her 
service. There can be no difficulty as to the higher order, if it be only 
understood, that though a deacon need not abandon his secular calling, a 
priest must. Whilst this very difference would put the office of priest or 
presbyter in a higher and more sacred light before the people. At present 
there is but a shade of visible distinction between the young deacon, just 
ordained in the plenitude of his inexperience, and the presbyter. They 
wear the same dress, they live the same life, they do nearly the same things. 
But if our people saw in every large Church numerous deacons waiting on 
the priest in order to assist him reverently, according to primitive usage, 
especially at the sacrament, by giving to eadi communicant the consecrated 
elements with the prescribed words, and thus expediting the service with- 
out abridging and thereby spoiling it ; catechising the young, visiting, each 
in some district assigned to him, and reporting to the priest those cases 
which might require his office and his experience ; occasionally, periiaps, 
attending the pulpit, when specially gifted and specially licensed and 
Specially invited ; connected with the laity by their life and avocations during 
the week, with the clergy by the reverent and most useful assistance th^ 
could give them on the Lord's-day and during service, but never oooupyiug 
any position of apparently independent authority ; they would, I think, 
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oonoeiTe * more diatinct notion of the real difference between the two 
ordecBy and entertain juster views than they generally do of the work and 
dignity of the purely spiritnal function. 

Every consideration I have urged applies with equal force to the revival 
of the female diaconate. That cannot be a useless o£Sce which apostles 
institiited, and to the holders of which St. Paul addressed greetings and 
thanks, and gave commendatory letters. Women can gain each others sym- 
pathy and confidence where men, even though they be the ministers of Christ, 
nay hardly venture to intrude. In eastern countries, where women are se- 
cluded from male society in the zenana or harem, female deacons are simply 
Leoessary, if missions are to reach the souls of one half of the population. 

Summing up, then, I would say, that to revive the primitive diaconate 
must be good in itself, because it is reverting to the theory and practice of 
tke purest times ; good in its effects, because it will afford an immensely in- 
cteased amount of assistance in Church work where such assistance is most 
needed and can least be payed for ; because it will retain in the Church 
mach zeal and piety which are now lost to us for want of scope ; and because 
it will contribute in the highest degree, not only to the service, but also to 
the dignity |knd estimation of the priesthood. 

And, besides aU these advantages, that it may be effected with the utmost 
ease, without the introduction or the change of a single law or canon, by any 
bifihop who is not paralysed by the fear of doing something not improper 
but — ^unusual. 

The Rsv. James Bardslet. — Dean Howson opened the session this morning 
by reading for us one of the most striking and practical Essays I have ever 
heard upon the subject of Lay Agency ; and he has laid this vast assembly 
under great obligations by giving us such a paper. As so much has been said 
about lay agency that is to be, may I just for two or three minutes trouble 
you with a slight account of a lay agency already in operation in the 
Church? In the year 1836 Mr. Frederick Sandes, a layman, employed in 
the East India House in London, conferred with a few clergymen there about 
the social condition of the Church of England, mainly caused by the want of 
Church accommodation and pastoral superintendence. The result of the 
conference was the formation of a society for the collection of funds for 
distribution amongst overworked and underpaid clergymen, to enable them 
to pay curates, and also to provide that wherever the vicar of a parish, or 
the incumbent of a district, saw that a layman could be employed in the 
parish or district with advantage, arrangements might be made to secure such 
lay help for the Church in that locality. We should have expected that a 
proposal like this would have met with a universal welcome, but instead of 
that, it was met by all kinds of opposition ; and it was actually declared that 
employment of lay agents under these circumstances was an invasion of the 
authority of the Church in England, and that if the Church allowed it to 
continue it would hasten its downfall. The only prelate who gave in his 
adhesion to that society was the well known Dr. Sumner — clarum et 
venerabile nrnien — who in a sermon preached on behalf of the society, said 
that ^* we ought never to see danger where God has prescribed duty." 

For a layman to devote a little of his time to do what every layman is 
bound to do according to his measure, cannot be in any wise unhealthy. 
That society for thirty-two years has been employing hundreds of lay agents, 
under the conditions that I have mentioned. I may allude to one instance 
which came under my experience, when incumbent of a parish in Manchester, 
seme years ago. There I had ten thousand poor under my care, and scarcely 
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a soul in the pariah except two or three who could keep a aemuit, and I 
found lay agents of very great value and importance in my work ; and I 
may be permitted to say, that the hundreds of scripture readers who are 
employed in that way here and there throughout the kingdom have laid the 
Church of England under great obligations. I believe that a scripture reader 
who acts thus in my parish, under my control, and directly under my saDC- 
tion, is sufficiently authorized to do that work. I do not mean to say that 
if, as the result of the discussion of this question amongst us here and else- 
where, that reader receives a higher mark of authority than mine, namely 
from the Bishop himself, I would value his services less — no such thing — I 
have not one word to say against that course ; the men who go out as pioneen 
into an unknown country, and thns open out for us new sources of commerce, 
and lead, it may be, to the acquisition of further territorial possessions for ouj 
Empire, have their names embalmed in the memories of their fellow-conntiy 
men, and gain for themselves honoured places on the pages of nationd 
history. I do say, my Lord Archbishop, that a society which has been tb 
pioneer in higher enterprizes tlian belong to merchandize, and has produoei 
more precious commerce than the mere interchange of mercantile commodi- 
ties, should have and enjoy in the consideration of such a question as the 
present, this emphatic and honourable mention on the part of an humble 
though grateful individual like myself. Lay agency now differs from what 
it was when that society was started : it now sails before a prosperous gale ; 
and though I find that the late Bishop of London did not co-operate with ihe 
Pastorial Aid Society actively, yet with the candour which belongs to a great 
and vigorous mind, he admitted that his fears were groundless; and the *' Lon- 
don Church of England Scripture Readers Society " was the fruit, if I may so 
call it, of his repentance. Professor Plumptre, in his writings, has spoken of 
the London Church Missionary Society as the first which established in Eng- 
land lay agency. But I say that that was not the parent but the legitimate 
offspring of the other society to which I have alluded. 

There are two systems in London for the employment of Lay Agency. 
Why not bind these together and make them subservient to the great object of 
seeking and winning souls ? I wish them both Grod speed, but I cannot help 
thinking that if these laymen of the Church of England had given in their alle- 
giance to the association which works under the Bishop of London, they wonld 
have done better. They might not perhaps have cut down so mudi grain, hut 
they could have gathered more wheat into the gamer. I cannot but regret 
that, just as I regret the conduct of John Wesley. I desire to speak in all 
kindness and brotherly love, but I do believe John Wesley was never excluded 
from the Church of England. He had access to multitudes of pulpits through 
the length and breadth of the land, and if he had followed the example of 
other good men — Owen of Huddersfield and Walker of Truro— he would not 
perhaps have left a people behind him to perpetuate Mb name, but he would 
have done better work perhaps for the Church of Christ This association in 
London proposes to send out persons under the Bishop's direction and control, 
and with his authority to conduct schools and classes, to manage dioin, 
to read the scriptures to the sick, to visit from house to house and, occasion* 
ally, to perform services in mission-houses and school-rooms. The programme 
of work done and to be done is most elaborate, and in reading it over I thought 
there was work enough to satisfy the yearnings of every individual who 
has an interest in the cause of Christ. This association is intended to carry oat 
what we think is wanting — ^that is, interparochial communion and intetparo- 
chial sympathy ; and as the productions of one climate are carried to another 
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where they are needed or desired, so where there are resoareeB Id one parish 
which are not there required, they are carried to other districts where 
they are more needed, and their loss more felt. We are getting laymen on 
in this way. Some little time ago some laymen in MaDchester asked the 
Bishop to place a clergyman in a very poor locality. They built and 
endowed a Church for hun, and all in consequence of what he had accomi>- 
liahed there ; and they did not leave him to raise the funds, to eadow and 
niaint4i.in his schools, because they knew that that would waste the energies 
and depress the spirits of any clergyman. It is not the work of collecting, 
though that is bad enough ; but it is not work that kills a man, it is worry. 
I am in the habit of telling my Manchester merchants you ought never to 
go to Church twice a day — they say, Why 1 I say, Go once ; have an early 
dinner, and come down then to the valleys of city life from the pleasant hiUs 
and beautiful groves in which your homes are located, and mix with your 
£ellow workers, and do something for Christ by your example and your 
conduct. I believe, my Lord, I have the largest Ragged School in all England, 
and on Sundays we have more than one thousand children at our schools, and I 
have a band of female teachers, gathered out of factories and shops, who for 
their knowledge of scripture are fit to be compared to Priscilla, and for love 
of Christ to Tryphena and Tryphosa ; and I have a band of young men 
teaching there from our factories and shops too, whom I never see without 
a feeling that I could take off my hat to them. At the same time, 
you know, we want men of the higher classes to leave their comfortable 
homes on Sunday afternoons, and come to work amongst our street Arabs. 
As to female agency^ I cannot but feel that the women in apostolic days 
were more devoted even than the men ; they were the last at the Cross and 
the first at the Sepulchre ; and all the loving feelings of the Apostle Paul 
seem to gush out when he begins to speak of those women who laboured 
in the Lord. I believe these were not only voluntary labourers, but that 
they were set apart by authority ; and I believe the more that subject were 
examined into by men like Dean Howson, the less controversy would there 
be on the subject now immediately before us. 

Augustus Arthur, Esq. (Eadbanme): — In considering the difficult problem 
of *'Lay Agency, Male and Female, authorized and systematic'' within the 
compass prescribed by the short period of time allotted to this address, the 
field of inquiry must needs be narrowed in some way or other. This may, 
perhaps, be fitly done by confining our remarks, in the first instance, to 
the system, or rather lack of system, in the male lay agency of the present 
day ; and by afterwards adverting to the remedies which seem appUoable 
to that grievous defect. 

None of us can look at a parish in a populous town in England or Ireland 
(London, Birmingham or Manchester, Dublin, Cork or Ijimerick) without 
Shuddering at the inadequacy of the machinery which the clergy attempt to 
bring to bear upon the mass of ignorance, irreligion and vice with which they 
are bound to deal. Just a few untrained district visitors, a Scripture reader 
or two, some volunteer Sunday-school teachers — these form the sum and 
substance, the bone and sinew, of the lay staff in our best-managed parishes. 
And each of these individuals, working almost independently of all the 
others, derives little or no help from them, but goes on his own unassisted 
way, trying to do the work which his parochial or district clergyman has 
assigned to him. The thought occurs to us — Is this loose system, sucli 
working by himself apart, necessary ? Is it the usage and practice in other 
religious communions ? Is it the practice even in regard to secular work " 
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AsBwers to such questions as these will, I think, lead us to the bottom of 
the matter and make us see clearly both the defect and its remedy. 

First take the case of combined secular work of any kind, and how different 
is the principle of combination ! See the beautiful order and exact system 
of an army — its divisions, its brigades, its battalions, its companies — all 
under their separate heads, all having an organic iwion, all bound up in tiiein- 
selves and to each other by minute contrivances and devices, the slow growth 
of the centuries since the world began. Descending lower in the scale of se- 
cular co-operation; behold such bodies as the Freemasons, Foresters, Friendly 
Brothers, &c. Have not they, likewise, a corporate union, a corporate life, 
totally wanting among the lay agencies of the best-worked parish ? They 
meet together frequently and know each other personally. They have their 
several surbordinate officers, their rules, their interchange of functions, their 
'* esprit de corps." So it is with all other kinds of secular work — with fire 
brigades, colleges, corporations, &c. In all these, order, regularity, and 
association, corporate union and corporate feeling, nourished by corporate acts 
and intercourse, reign over and guide every movement of the individual 
agent in respect of his work. 

Turning now to religious systems of lay agency in other communions, we 
see the same common>sense principle prominent. The Komanists, on the 
one hand, the Dissenters (for instance the Wesleyans in their class meetings) 
on the other, are too wise to neglect the very first principles of our common 
nature. They know that man is a gregarious animal, and that in nothing is 
he more gregarious than in his mode of working. They know that union is 
strength, that combined efforts multiply tenfold the results produced by the 
same amount of power exercised through isolated individuals. 

Now, how or why have we, in our Church Work, alone of all bodies reli- 
gious or secular, almost entirely passed over this first principle of co-operative 
association 1 

It seems to me that our mistake has arisen thus. 

We have begun at the wrong end. We have begun with organizing the 
work — and then — not till then — have looked out for individual workers, as 
so many isolated units, to do its several portions. But does not all analogy 
teach us to reverse this process, and to begin by organizing the workers them- 
selves as the primary and more important step, with an assured conviction 
that work enough will be found for trained and willing hands. 

Let us then, for a moment, consider what are the elementary and indispen- 
sable conditions of this process of organizing a band of lay helpers. Clearly 
they must have some common object distinctly presented to their view ; they 
must have some common undertaking, or at least some similar undertakiugSy 
to be carried on by them in the same spirit and with like aims. Moreover, 
in order permanently to keep such a body together there must, obviously, 
be created among them at least as strong a corporate feeling as that subsist- 
ing between Friendly Brothers, Foresters or members of Benefit Clubs ; and, 
like those bodies, in order to maintain the brotherly feeling which is the 
very life and soul of their motive power, they must meet together fre- 
quently, and come to know each other face to face, unless the lack of such 
personal acquaintance can be supplied by the higher bond of a real spiritual 
communion. We must know one another before we can become personal 
associates. We must meet in order to know. 

It may here be urged that just such bands of lay workers as I have 
described are already collected together, and are now working vigorously 
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and effectually. Moat readily and gladly I admit that there have been 
several partial attempts, on a more or less limited scale, to form organized 
bodies of religious workers possessing all the needful conditions of a real 
corporate union. However, what I am especially desirous to point out is 
that such bodies are rare exceptions, whereas the principle (if it be a 
universal one) should be carried out wherever there is a congregation or 
parish affording lay helpers in such numbers as to admit of organization. 
On anything like a large or general scale there have been hitherto but few 
attempts to organize lay work. 

Those few attempts seem now to claim some distinct notice : — 
They may, perhaps, be conveniently divided into two classes : — ^namely, 
associations which are formed on a Low Church model, and those which 
are moulded on a High Church type. 

Of the former class, the only association which has happened to oome 
within my own notice as claiming a real corporate life and unity, is the 
Association of Lay Helpers for the diocese of London. As a mere outliru 
association (if I may use the expression) — as a bold sketch to be filled up 
in derail hereafter, it strikes me as being a most valuable scheme, which 
wUl, doubtless, some day gain bone, and flesh, and sinew, and will then 
acquire more of a corporate character than it now possesses. At present 
it may be likened to the skeleton of an army or of a militia which as yet has 
not a single regiment called out or embodied ; it is like an atlas comprising 
nothing but a map of the world. From the founder and from the first 
organizer of this prospectively important Association — from the Bishop 
of London and from his active chaplain, the Kev. W. F. Erskine Knollys, 
I have made careful inquiries as to the practical working of this scheme : 
its main defects, if I may venture to criticise it, seem to be twofold : — 

1. It lacks the bond of cohesion supplied by a corporate feeling. There 
is little or nothing to create an *' esprit de corps," among the members. 

2. The tie binding them together, slight as it is, professes to be only tem- 
porary and occasional The lay helpers do not seem to be expected, nor 
certainly are they required, to help each other by mutual counsel, instruction, 
and sympathy, in carrying out their allotted works ; nor are they, indivi- 
dually, helped by the Association ittdfy except just so long and so far as 
may be necessary to procure for each of them, separately, some distinct 
employment. That object once attained, their couaection with and benefits 
from the Association (excepting a chauce lecture or address) virtually cease 
until the next occasion arises for their requiring fresh help to find out some 
new channel of work. 

The London Association of Lay Helpers begins at the right end indeed, 
inasmuch as it attempts, however feebly, to organize the workers first of 
all. But it discharges only half, and that the least important half, of its 
mission. It organizes the skeleton of an anny, but does not attempt to 
form regiments. Eegiments can do without army organization better than 
a so-called army can do without its smaller bands of rank and file. What 
is a mere handful of men spread over the whole vast area of London from 
end to end ? It cannot attempt to cope with the work clamouring to be 
done in the haunts of vice and ignorance and irreligion. 

Passing on now to the other class of lay organizations — ^namely, those 
which assume a so-called High Church or Catholic form, I regret that on 
this head my information is almost entirely limited to the details of one 
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small association, in contact with which I have been recently bionght by 
accidental circumstances. 

This particular instance, however, strikes me as being a peculiarly illus- 
trative one, helping to confirm my previous views as to the defects of the 
ordinary system of lay agency. 

But, before proceeding to give in detail the results of my own small 
experience in this case, I wish to yield a hearty recognition of the genuine 
work which I believe is now being done, in London and elsewhere, by 
several guilds and brotherhoods, of whose constitution and working I have 
no personal knowledge whatever. It may be further necessary to premise 
(in order to obviate a possible misapprehension arising from the similarity 
of the names) that the small association which I am about to describe, 
although connected with the Church of St. Alban's, Holborn, has absolutely 
no connection whatever with the Guild of St. Alhan^Sy which works in 
other and remote parts of London and the provinces, having been estab- 
lished for several years. 

The younger and much smaller association with which I am connected, 
although itself of very recent origin, is an affiliated oSshoot from the sister- 
hood of St. John Baptist, founded at Clewer, near Windsor, in the year 
1852. Attached to it simjAy by the bond of common work with a common 
object, there have been associated with that sisterhood two entirely distinct 
bodies — the one consisting of men, the other of women. The small branch 
association at St. Alban's, Holborn, forms part of the larger body of men 
associates of Clewer. It was in the following manner that this very small 
body of lay helpers was formed. Last November I was asked (as secretaiy 
to the Clewer sisterhood) to help in organizing a small band of men, chiefly 
of the middle class, living in the world and engaged in the active duties of 
life, who were about to be admitted associates of Clewer, in connection with 
St. Alban's Church and congregation ; many of them being already actively 
employed in the lay work of the district. 

The ideal of such a body seemed to be something, on the one hand, 
approaching towards the compassionate and self- devoting zeal of the well- 
known lay society at Florence, called the '' Misericordia," and, on the 
other hand, borrowing some of the peculiar features of Christian-fellowship 
and unreserved religious intercourse between various social grades which 
distinguish the Wesleyan system of "class-meetings," carefully guarded, 
however, from the dangers of their morbid practice, of exposing to view 
their inner feelings and *' experiences." 

On this conception of what was to be aimed at we have hitherto 
attempted to conduct our small working society, not, as it seems to me, 
without some encouraging success. 

The distinctive features of our scheme are as foUows : — 

1. A corporate feeling created by a close' religious tie, fastened at our 
entrance into the association by a solemn and cautious undertaking, but 
no vows, and afterwards strengthened and confirmed in various ways — a 
religious tie not intended to be severed by any change of time, place or 
circumstances. 

2. Daily prayer at the same hour for each other, and for the whole 
community of sisters and associates. 

3. A feeling of moral obligation to undertake, not merely this or that 
work, but any work that can tend to the glory of God or the good of our 
neighbour. 
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4. A thorough practical equality as regards our work, and especially at 
our meetings, although the associates belong to different social grades. 

5. The elasticity of a body unfettered by mere parochial restrictions, 
Tvith a plastic power of adapting itself to circumstances, like a sort of army 
staff corps, unattached, yet under the control of its own officers, and ready 
(so far as may be consistent with other duties) to work, if required, in any 
fresh field of labour. 

6. Subordination to the clergy, and reference to them for advice and 
guidance in every difficulty. 

7. Lastly, as being indispensable for carrying out our purposes, a com- 
mon room near St. Alban's Church (open daily to the associates as a reading- 
room), where are held monthly meetings under the presidency of one of the 
clergy, at which meetings, in the perfect freedom and equality of brethren 
engaged in the same work, we confer together, and receive the counsels and 
instructions of the chairman. In this room, moreover, Sunday-classes for 
adults and boys are taught by associates, a weekly meat dinner is also given 
by them to twelve poor and sick children, and for various other purposes of 
charity and instruction the associates' room has been found most useful. 

From the commencement one of our associates has acted as secretary and 
treasurer, in whose book of minutes and proceedings are entered rules 
embodying the above principles. ' ..!"^ 

Such is a slight outline of our undertaking, which though certainly 
successful thus far, cannot, until it has stood the test of time, be looked 
upon as more than an exceedingly hopeful experiment, doing meanwhile a 
palpable amount of good in the district of St. Alban's. 

Having necessarily had occasion to refer to the larger body of associates 
of Clewer, numbering upwards of 260 men and women living in different 
places, I may here mention that, for their use likewise, a set of rules 
similar to that of the St. Alban's subdivision has just been drawn up and 
approved by the warden, the Rev. T. T. Carter, of Clewer. 

These general rules will shortly be printed, and sent for their guidance 
to all the associates. 

The following is the substance of these new general rules for the entire 
body of Associates of the Community of St. John Baptist. 

After stating the object of our Association to be '^the diligent, faithful, 
and loving practice of spiritual and corporal works of mercy," there are 
regulations as to the mode of election and formal admission of associates ; 
then as to their duties, both in respect of their private and social life, and 
also in r^ard to their undertaking special works of mercy, various kinds 
of work being suggested for their free adoption. Then follow rules as to 
saying daily a prayer for the whole community ; as to attending no services 
but those of the Church of England and Ireland ; as to receiving the Holy 
Gonmiunion, if possible, on the first Sunday in the month, with special 
prayer for the community ; as to observing in common an annual com- 
memoration day. 

It cannot escape notice that the whole of the above organization of 
associates of Clewer is framed on a distinctly Catholic, or so-called High 
Church type. This corporate union of our associates, or, to borrow and 
freely adapt the pregnant words of the noble sermon we heard on Tuesday, 
this '' organic unity of an inner life" pervading the association, does amount 
in fact to a religious guild or brotherhood without vows. And, so far, it 
must needs be deemed essentially different from any merely Protestant or 
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80-<5aJled Low Church aasociatioD, being, to that extent, in my opinion 

necedsarily and greatly superior. , ,^ ^ .. * xt,« Cf Aihm'R 

But the leading idea which influenced the formation of the St. ^b^i r 
branch of workers— namely, that of collecting together the workers >^ and 
thm helping them to find out, as well as to learn how to do, th«r ^^^rlc— 
this getting up (as it were) of the human steam first of ^ and theo care- 
fully directing it into the right channels, so as to teU with fuU force upon 
the social machine-this peculiar and essential, y«* ^y ^^, ""^t''' ^^ tf 
principle appears to me appUcable in a greater or less degree to aU modes oi 
lay work, whether so-caUed High, Low, or Broad Church. 

Indeed it often astonishes me to find that so few of the working <d^ 
seem to perceive this principle to be the very key to the solution of the 
problem of lay agency. Were each active incumbent in our populous towiis 
to organize among his congregation such a body of lay helpers ss Jor. 
Mackonochie has gatiiered around him at St Alban's, Holbom, sur^y the 
problem would then be weU nigh solved, at least so far » ^*^«^™ ^^^ * 
merely human solution. The ordinary lay agencies, such as dMtnct v^*^* 
Scripture readers, Sunday-school teachers, &c., would be far more elli- 
cient were they bound togetiier by a definite organization, by personal 
intercourse, and by the communion of an inner life. At present *'^«'^.^ 
only to a slight extent such a mutual bond of cohesion, for their feUowstup 
is neither of a sacjed, nor even of a closely corporate character. 

Moreover, there can be no reason why the principle of corporate uni^ 
(so far as it is attainable without a distinctly religious bond) should not be 
carried out to some extent, even by those among our clergy who object on 
principle to anything in the nature of a brotherhood. It is not for me to 
presume to suggest the modes in which this could be done ; but^ having 
touched on this point, I may be expected to give, for whatever it may be 
worth, my own opinion as to the form which such lay-associations might 
take in those places where the clergy conscientiously object to the machinery 
of religious guilds or brotherhoods. Almost the only question, I think, that 
would arise is this — whether the association should be congregational or 
parochial. In London, it seems admitted on all hands that the system of 
everyone going to his own parish church is now become impracticable ; 
consequently, in London, lay associations must be more or leas of a con- 
gregational kind. So also in nearly all the large towns. In the country, 
the parochial system not having yet become so overweighted as to have 
virtually broken down, a, parochial plan of working together would seem 
preferable. 

In conclusion, I would desire to recall our thoughts to the one main 
ai^nment of this paper— namely, that the old and tried prindiple of a real 
corporate union between all available lay workers, is the principle which 

The E ^^*®^ ^^ ^^^^ populous parish and district of the land. 
mu8t\ftlc^*^ -Nelsok. — Before I say a few words upon the present subject, I 
the sneech^^f^^**^^ ^ * *°^ transparent allusion to myself yesterday, in 
clined to her ™^ ^^* ^"®"^' Archdeacon Denison, lest you might be in- 
authorized dS ""^ T^ ^'^^ authority, that, in my opinion, one of the 
of discipline ovTr +v. * , ^^*^ ^» ^^^^ o^^ deputation work, to keep a sort 
for any societv In fl^ ' ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ *^** when I go as a deputation 
receive me, if i ^^a 1 ^^^^^ to give a rebuke to the clergy, who kindly 
thing. AU I know i! J!? f ^^hgent. I should never dream of doing such a 

w IS, that, notwithstanding the emptiness of the meeting, 
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I h&ve always determiDed to deliyer the message for which I have attended, 
as well as if it was a full one, and I hare been often thanked by the clergy 
for so doing, and haye been told that they would take care to have a better 
meeting next time. 

The reason that I have ventured to send in my card as an intending 
speaker to-day, after the many papers you have heard read and speeches 
deUvered on this subject is, that these Church Congres8.es do not die ; and 
thotte who have taken a part in former Church Congresses feel that they 
have a sort of interest in watching those special questions which have been 
in some former Congresses confided to them. At the Congress meeting at 
York I had the honour of opening, or at least reading the second paper, if 
not the first one, on the question of lay agency ; and 1 cannot help lament- 
ing that, while so much has been said upon that question, so little has been 
done relative to it since then. I look upon it that all will allow that our 
Church is in great danger from the vast amount of infidelity among the 
masses in our great towns. History wiU tell us that this is not the first 
time that the Church of England has been in danger from a similar evil, 
though it has arisen from different causes. I was reading the other day, 
in Dr. Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, an account of the 
first rise and origin of the mendicant friars, who, when they were first insti- 
tuted, did a great work of revival in England. The increasing infidelity of 
the masses of the people, caused by the devotion of the clergy to secular 
pursuits, first called them forth. And when we come to read the history of 
our reformed Church, we find that the increasing infidelity of the masses 
called forth the Wesleyan movement. The evil here arose because the 
olergy n^lected their religious duties, not for secular work, but I am afraid, 
in Tery many instances, for secular ease and enjoyment. At the present 
time we have the same cry upon us again, but the cause of the evil is not 
the same. Happily — we may thank God for it — there ia a living earnest 
zeal amongst the deigy at the present day. The cause of the infidelity now 
forcing its way upon us is not the neglect of their work on the part of the 
dergy of the present day, but the want of men to do that work. And, as 
in the former period the preaching friars, and in the later the Wesleyan 
movement, became the means, under Grod, for the revival of religion amongst 
us, so 1 do believe now, to meet the overgrowing amount of infidelity among 
the masses of our people, the organization and authorization of lay agency 
by the Church would have a similar result. 

On the other occasion, the means adopted to meet the evil were opposed 
by the clergy of the Church of England because the evU itself had been 
caused more or less by their own neglect. In the present case it is not so 
caused and, therefore, there need be no fear whatever of opposition between 
the lay agent and the clergy. The advantages that, I believe, will accrue 
from the adoption of this remedy would be that there would be greater 
strength and power given to Church work as such, instead of our present 
individual and disconnected efforts in the carrying on of such work. All 
the work of sects is reckoned for the benefit of that special sect from which 
it emanates, but a great deal of the work of members of the Church of 
England consisting of individual effort does not go before the nation as the 
distinctive work of the Church of England. I believe there would be a 
much greater efficiency resulting from this combined action, just as there 
is a superiority in the movement of an organized over those of an irregular 
anny ; and it is well-known that there are many people who, from various 
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causes, will never work in' an irregular way, but *wlioJwill work • earnestly 
and energetically under a well-organized system. I believe that the insti- 
tution of minor lay orders in the Church will do a great deal to enable us 
to sap the strength of Dissent in the land ; and, so far from degrading, it 
will essentially tend to exalt the character of the Christian ministiy. A 
Nonconformist preacher now can only compare himself to an ordained 
minister of the Church of England, but when there is a recognised lay agency 
in that Church, as well as ordained ministers, the Nonconformist will see 
that it is with the lay agent rather than with the ordained minister that be 
will have to compare himself. 

You will find, too, that we should draw men from the same sources from 
which the Nonconformist teachers now come ; and an organized lay agency 
would form at once a position into which Nonconformist teachers might 
honourably be received if they wished to unite themselves to the Church of 
England. It will be the means of opening a never-failing supply for the 
higher branches of the ministry of the Church ; because, after all, though 
examination is a good thing, and a necessary thing, what can be a better 
proof of fitness for the full ministry of the Church than the practical evi- 
dence of zeal and ability which may be shewn among the Lay agents of the 
Church ? I do not think it would be a healthy thing that all our mini«ten 
should be selected entirely from the lower classes of socieiy ; but I do think 
it a most essential matter, that our ministiy should be formed of men from 
all orders and degrees of men amongst us ; and that it should be seen that 
each man, if he be but an earnest and Christian man, and has the ability, — 
no matter what his rank or station in life may be, — may have a chance of 
rising to the highest dignities in the ministry of the Church of England* 

Majoa Qbnebal Dobbs : — I come before you here as a lay-preacher — as 
one who has been preaching the Gospel for forty years — and who has 
practically entered into, yea experimentally realized my responsibilities as a 
member of the Church of Christ. After labouring in India for forty yeacs 
in many capacities, I have come back again to my native land with the 
most intense desire to work with the clergy of Ireland. I have been labour- 
iug for these forty years in connection with all denominations of orthodox 
Christians, and though having a deep sympathy with all, I have come home 
to heartily work with the Irish clergy. 

Here I would make a few practical remarks on this important qaestion 
of lay-agency. 

First of all, to be successful, there must be the most cordial un- 
reserved feeling of love between the lay-agents and the clergy. If 
there be any jealousy between them, any suspicion or reservation, no 
good can be done. Therefore it is, I believe, absolutely essential towards 
progress and success that the clergy and lay agents should imderstand 
each other, that there should be the most free expression of feeling 
between them on every subject connected with their work. We all 
think for ourselves in this age, we can't help it, and there is not per- 
haps a single one amongst us who can agree in all respects with our 
clergy. There was a time when it was considered an insult to the cloth to 
speak against anything said or taught by a clergyman. That time is, happily, 
passed ; still there are many who will not give an opinion in presence of a 
deigyman if they do not think the clergyman will approve of that opinion. 
Thank God I am free from that feeling, and say freely and openly what I 
approve of, and what I do not. There must be then this feeling of oor* 
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diality and unreseryedness between dergy and lay agents if they are to 
further the good caase. 

There are several distinct agencies which might I think be employed at 
this present time to aid the parish clergy generally who are overworked* • I 
would in the first place recommend a paid agency to connect the clergy with 
the lower classes. I have been in the army all my life, and what, I may 
ask, conld a colonel of a regiment do without his adjutant, who knows the 
men personally and can communicate between him and them, knowing their 
peculiarities, capacities and requirements ? Now there is such a difference 
between the higher and lower classes of society that unless through some 
agency like this I have alluded to, it is impossible for the- clergyman to 
reach the lower classes amongst his people. It is, I am persuaded, abso- 
lutely necessary for the efficiency of the clergyman entrusted with a large 
congregation, that he should have a lay agent connecting him with the lower 
dasaes of his flock. Do not misunderstand me ; I mean men of English 
education and of training taken from their own class, who may not have 
got a classical education in Greek or Latin, but yet who can do much to 
assist the clergyman in his work among the poorer ranks of life. 

Then there is another sphere in which lay agency is needed, that is, in the 
direct preaching of the GospeL 1 believe that that duty is not confined to 
the ordained ministers of our Church. I cannot conceive the idea of a man 
on receiving the lo^e of Christ into his heart, andbeing convinced of his power 
to teach others what he has learned for bimself, refraining from doing so. 
I never thought of asking any man*s leave to preach what I believed and 
knew myself. I felt constrained to begin at once to preach the Gospel 
when I joined my corps, in a cantonment where there were two regiments 
stationed without a single minister of any kind in the place— though the 
youngest ensign of the force, I commenced holding two services on the Sun- 
day, and an exposition on Thursday. At first I commenced writing out 
and reading sermons, but after some time I was waited upon by some of 
the men who told me that they could perfectly understand eveiy word I 
said on Thursday, but that they could not understand one word of what I 
read to them on Sunday. I then determined at once to give up the writing 
out of sermons ; while studying the Bible all day, I considered my subject 
well ; but from that time to this I have never read a sermon. I believe the 
real power of preaching lies in our preaching what God has taught us, 
instead of composing sermons from books and other men's opinions. What 
a man knows in his own heart he should tell to others. I beUeve a band 
of evangelists such as these should be recognized by our bishops. 

I am preaching the Gospel now in Ireland — I cannot help it. I know 
there are principles of government, and that we cannot get on without them ; 
but that government in the Christian Church must be united with the most 
genuine unreserved feelings between the clergyman and lay agent. Let 
our bishops and clergy select men of known principles and character, 
who are honest, thoroughly honest, sound, practical men, but lay down 
no formal rules for them. Let them be careful, very careful, in selecting 
those who are honest and earnest, and then trust in their character, ezp» 
rience, and knowledge, and not cramp them by unnecessary rules and regu- 
lations. Let them first know that the men they select are true and 
faithful, and then being true and faithful to Christ 

The Bishop Of Oxford. — I wish first to take up tlie last words of the 
stirring address which we have just heard, and say that in my own diocese 

P 
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in England, and in one or two other diooeses, we ha^e bten acting ondet 
the authoriiy of the whole Episcopate upon the plan of emplojring laymen 
as readers, and committing officially to them a work of erangelization ; 
and I do say with good effects. We have on sufficient testimony selected 
certain laymen, to whom the bishops have, with prayer, granted licences 
to assist tiie parochial clergy in any work in which those clergy desire 
their aid. I trust that this will be carried on further, because it is tiie 
way, in my opinion, of promoting an excellent work ; for it cofmbines two 
important elements — ^that burning individual zeal with the free expression 
of which just now each heart in this room must have been warmed, and 
that acting under order, and not purely on those impulses of individual 
feeling, which in the long run are too commonly weak, and must always be 
irregular in operation. 

But the point upon which I am anxious to say a few words, is that upon 
which Mr. Bardsley was about entering when time failed him. I wish to 
suggest for your thoughtful consideration one or two things conoeming^tfais 
question of '' sisterhoods " which he was about to speak of. OircumBtajices 
have led me to see and think a good deal about them. They liibour, first of 
all, under this most natural imputation, that they are an attempt in our 
Reformed Church to imitate the system of Nunneries in another Churdi. 
Now I entirely sympathize with those who have a dread of any miserable 
attempt to mimic in our system that which is going on under another sys- 
tem from which we have been obliged by the deep necessities of the Groepel 
to depart. But I think it is a mere waste of power if an institution — 
capable of great usefulness — is thrown aside, merely because it has been 
misused elsewhere. Surely it is the part of Christian wisdom and duty to 
ascertain, if we can, what are the evil principles which have made it an abuse 
elsewhere ; and if the institution is capable of existing, and did exist before 
those evil principles were injected into it, then to see whether it may not 
be possible to start it without them. 

Now here the evils which we are to avoid are three. 

First, there is no suffering vows of perpetual obligation to be made by 
women. I would never myself be connected with any institution in my 
own diocese in which this is not laid down as a foundation principle, 
that there shall be no such vows. I think that instead of such a vowed 
life being a higher life than one free from vows, it is a lower life. What 
would the services of these women be for one day if they were eon- 
ducted not voluntarily but by force, carried on under the force of obligations 
contracted at a time when they were of a different frame of mind, and 
from which they would at the present time much desire to be free ? Such 
services should be from day to day the free will offerings of redeemed hearts 
to their Lord and their Bredeemer. 

The second great evil seems to me to be closely connected with this system 
of perpetual vows, and it is the ready receiving of very young women, some- 
times almost girls, into these societies. I say this is a great evil, and for this 
reason I think the primary obligation of the Christian woman is distinctly 
laid down for us by the Holy Ghost, through the pen of the apostle St. 
Paul : ** Let the younger women marry.*' I am sorry, very sorry, indeed, 
that such words raise a smile amongst us, for I am speaking here in all 
deep seriousness to you the very words of God. Put aside, I beseech you, 
any connexion the thought may have with ideas which could make yon 
smile, and consider the matter with all the seriousness you can give to it 
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The avocation of the Chrintian woman under ordinary circumstanoes is 
family life — its obligations and its blessings. But we know that in a 
highly civilized and artificial state of society there are and must be many 
women who, by the providence of God, have no opening to devote all that 
God has given them in their hearts to this service of family life. We know 
that as life goes on, those persons become as it were stranded so far as the 
direct obligatuniB of family life are concerned ; and we see not unfrequently 
the energies of their deep loving hearts wasted upon miserable pets. We 
see them, and do we not grieve to see them thus wasted ? What a tragedy 
it is if you r^^ard it in its true light, that one, whom God has furnished 
with all that He has given to that great work of His — woman in her purity — 
should so miss her high calling, that a heart capable, with the love of 
Ghriflt purifying it, of being a most precious instrument for doing His 
work in the world ; that the heart of a living thinking loving woman 
should be cast into something like a forced solitude, and finding itself day 
by day more and more alone, should at last waste its sympathies and affec- 
tions upon mere pampered domestic animals, instead of spending them in 
the love and services of God. If the young are not admitted into these 
societiefi ; if St, Paul's rule is followed out, and those whom he calls widows, 
and those whom the hand of God has set aside from the other work, if 
these are encouraged to give themselves to the work of Christ, there is then 
a great gain secured. 

The third essential point for the true success of Sisterhoods, is that 
these members should enter them not merely for the sake of cultivating 
their own religious life, but that the religious life itself is to be purified and 
elevated by works of charity ; for such is our selfishness, even in religious 
matters, that if we come to regard only what is good for ourselves, a fearful 
morbidity takes possession of our hearts, and eats all the strength and 
healtbfulness of our Christian life. Therefore it is that I say that if 
these Retreats are places into which women are encouraged to go, only to 
cultivate their own religious life, they will inevitably be lowered in tiieir 
tone and character ; whilst if they are connected with works of charity 
done to the Lord and for the Lord, then there will be an element brought 
with them which will perfect them and keep them clear from morbidity of 
feeling and selfishness of spirit. '* Why need these places be dark," is the 
answer I would make to those who say, '' Why should we send our females 
into dark places such as these ?" Why should it be a '' retiring from the 
duties of their station ?" 

We have women who have not got homes of their own in which they could 
work. And for such, these jointly-held houses provide a home where they 
can live with their fellows in rank and age ; in which they can give and 
impart comfort ; whence they can engage in works of chari^ ; and instead 
of retiring into dark places, let their light and blessing shine upon all men. 
1 believe to provide such means for such souls to do the work of Christ is a 
part of our Church's duty ; and that the way in which we are to guard them 
from danger is by the Church providing for them rules and directions as 
safeguards, and securing to them its own pure teaching and its own simple 
habits of service and Scriptural form of worship, and so, indeed, sending 
forth her daughters to do Christ's work under her own guidance. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Ut OCTOBER. 

HIS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THK CHAIR AT 2 Oh:LOCK. 

THE AMERICAN AND CANADIAN CHURCHES : THEIR 
ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICAL WORKING. 

Fleetwood Churchill,, Esq., M.D. (President of the Kin^s 
and Queen'a College of Physicians), read the following Paper :— 

It is not without great misgivings that I appear before you 
to-day ; and I only do so in consequence of the absence of an 
authoritative communication from America. 

For many years I have watched with the deepest interest the 
working and progress of the American Church. None could help 
feeling deep veneration for her maintenance of Catholic Truth 
and Apostolic Order, and for the saintly men she has produced : 
none could refuse admiriation of the wisdom which hsiS marked 
her course, and the zeal which in eighty-four years has multiplied 
her Bifihops from one to forty-four, and increased her clergy to 
2,530 ; and which, in the same period, has taken possession of all 
of the States, and nearly, if not quite, of all the territories of 
America. 

The time allotted for each paper is so short, that it requires 
some skill to compress the information I have to lay before yoa, 
without rendering it incomplete. At best it can only be an out- 
line ; and if on that account defective, I must throw myself on 
the indulgence of the meeting. 

For this reason I cannot enter into any detailed history of the 
American Church, but must content myself with a notice of her 
initiatory movements in self-government. First, let me beg of 
you to realize the position of this new branch of the Churcn of 
Christ It had no state patronage or state help ; it had, I believe, 
but one endowment; it had no traditions, except those which pre- 
judiced it in the eyes of the public, because it was a branch of the 
Church of England, and witn England war had only just ceased. 
Moreover, she was probably one of the smallest religious commu- 
nities; and in the midst of those who regarded the Episcopacy as 
a sin. She was emphatically a Voluntary Church ; voluntary as 
^fg^^ed f^nds, and voluntary as regarded the obedience of her 
children : she could not enforce her doctrine or discipline by 
jaw ; nor did she claim to possess those spiritual powers assumed 
"^y another ecclesiastical organization. 

The war with England, involving as it did the independence of 
^?W^' "T ^^ separation of the episcopal clergy from the 
coi^^teL^r *^^V^Vr<^l^ i^ England, *led tVthe fim attempt at 
rSiT^hrp'''^ i.J^'^^^^^H ^^^ conclusion of the war, an^ its 
results, the Rey. Mr. White, Sector of Christ's Church and St. 
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Peter's, Philadelphia, " set himself to gather into one, the yarious 
limbs of the episcopal communion, that they mi^ht apply . in 
concert to the motner country for the consecration of their 
bishops.* 

On the 24th of May, 1784, a preliminary Convention met, and 
agreed npon " certain fundamental principles as a basis for after 
action ;" and other local assemblies were also held, but there was 
** still wanting some common bond which should hold together the 
episcopal communion in the several independent governments 
which together form the confederation of the United States." 

By the patience, gentleness, and perseverance of Mr. White, 
the chief oifBculties were overcome, and in October, 1784, a 
Council met in New York, ** eight of the different States furnish- 
ing some voluntary delegates.'* They '' agreed on seven leading 
principles of union," says the Bishop of Oxford, ** which they 
recommended to the several States, and which, with little altera- 
tion, have formed ever since the basis of their combination."! 
Five of them are as follows : — 

" 1. That there should be a General Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America." 

^' 2. That the Episcopal Church in each State should send de- 
puties to the Convention, consisting of clergy and laity." 

*' 3. That the said Church shall maintain the doctrines of the 
Gospel, as now held by the Church of England ; and adhere to 
the Liturgy of the said Church, so far as shall be consistent with 
the American Revolution and the constitutions of the several 
States." 

** 4. That in every State, where there shall be a Bishop, duly 
consecrated and selected, he shall be considered as a member of 
the Convention, ' ex-officio.' " 

" 5. That the clergy and laitv, assembled in Convention, shall 
deliberate in one body, but shall vote separately ; and the concur- 
rence of both shall be necessary to give validity to every mea- 
STire."t 

So far we have a representative body, capable of governing to 
a certain extent only, until completed by the possession of dulv- 
consecrated bishops. It seems to us very sad that there should 
have been any diifSculties on the part of the English Church in 
granting consecration ; but these either were, or were supposed to 
be, so great, that Dr. Seabury, who had been sent over to seek 
for consecration, was induced to apply to the Scotch Bishops, who 
were less fettered ; and by the Bishops of Aberdeen, Ross, and 
Moray he was consecrated, Nov. 14th, 1784. 

This precedent, and subsequent consideration seem to have 
removed the objections felt by the English Bishops, for, on Feb. 
4th, 1787, Drs. White and Prevoorst (and, subsequently, Dr. Pri- 

* WUberforce^s History of the American Church, p. 190. 
" t Ibid, p. 192-8. X Ibid, p. 19S, 
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deaux), were consecrated in the Chapel ^^ ^^® ^f slth'and 
the Archbishopsjof Canterbury and York, *« B«^P^ ^^^ 

Wells, and the Bishop of Peterborough. J^ ow mf". 

rican Church had obtained ^%VO^^^'?i^l^Zt^» dangfcer 
toKc Succession, as well asof self-govemimsnt aua ^^^.i 

of the English Church, she had «»^«"fiS "truth, and the 
principles-viz.. the Bible as the so^ce ^^yj^i^^, U Dea- 
supreme authority; the three ^'^^ers of Rshop^ rn ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ 
cons; the two Sacraments; and a Liturgy— wmcn 

matters in debate. . „ » *!,_ nimrcli was adopted 

What is called "the Comtotution" of Ae Church^^^ V^^^ 

in a General Convention, he d m P^^-^^P^'of ten articles, as 
and only sUghtly modified since : it consists ot ten 

^' L '?;o';ides for a Geneml Convention, with axraxigements for 

the time and place of meeting. -^ ^l diocese, 

2. Decided the proportion of representatives from eacn ox 

and the mode of voting by dioceses and 9raera. ^j ^pon 

3. Concerns the Home of Bishops giving them a negaUve ^ 
any act of the House of Clerical and h&J ^eputies. ^ 

I. Ordains that the mode of electmg B«to™ shall be ac^ ^ 
to rules drawn up by the Diocesan Convention ; and uim« 
jurisdiction of each to his own diocese. r».„„„,«, „« to be 

5. Lays down the mode in which new Dioceses are w 

founded, or older ones divided. . _^„*.on«>8 

6. Provides for Ecclesiastical Courts, trials, and sentences. 

7. Describes the conditions of ordinaUon. . , ^^ 

8. Adopts a Book of Common Prayer, and P">'"<*^J",^ „/ 
alteration in it, or in the offices of the Church, or ^^°Z^ra 
Religion, shall be made, "unless the same shall be propo 
one General Convention, and, by a resolve thereof, nnaae ^ j 
the Convention of every diocese, and adopted at the sudbwi 
Greneral Convention." . , • /v«. 

9. Points out the only mode in which alterations m ttus v* 

stitution can be made. fnreko 

10. Authorises the consecration of Bishops for ww^ 

lun tries. 



countries. 

Besides these fundamental articles, we have a body oi Can^ 
enacted by the General Convention, on points of moment to * 
Church in general ; and also Canons, on matters of local lO^ 
est enacted by the different Diocesan Conventions, ^^'^Z 
a wide latitude is given— providing only that their enactffl<»» 
shall not contravene those of the General Convention- AU " 
i«^T''''°'?i I?'^^®^^ '8 derived mainly from these two sonrc«. 
S ifnt^'^V**'^ ^""^^ of t^e Bishop of Oxford, Mr. CasweJ- 
thieT^^, V * ^*y"^°- But instead of a simple abstract o 
me^cbn?*^ ^r^r^*^ *o show their practical working, .I'r*^" 
d^Sr aS^ formation of a parish, and the election of » 
gyman , and then proceed to the formation of the dioce*. 
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diocesan convention ; and^ finally, to the supreme General Con- 
vention. 

In order to constitute a new parish, a petition, signed by com- 
municants, declaring their adhesion to the doctrine and discipline 
of the American Church, must be presented to some ecclesiastical 
authority : to the Bishop of the Diocese, if there be one ; if not, 
to the Standing Committee, or some other Bishop, or to the pre- 
siding Bishop, and his or their consent is essential. In the case 
of a parish within the jurisdiction of a Missionary Bishop, his 
consent is necessary. When constituted, the parish may obtain 
an act of incorporation, as in Ohio ; so as to hold property, sue, 
and be sued, &c. On the Monday in Easter- week, after morning 
prayers, a Vestry is chosen from the parishioners, varying in num- 
bers, but not exceeding ten ; who in turn appoint two Wardens 
(one selected by the clergyman, and one by themselves), a Trea- 
surer, Secretary, and Delegates to Convention. The Treasurer 
fixes the impost upon each pew, collects and receives all the parish 
moneys, pays salaries and other expenses ; and the Secretary keeps 
records of parish meetings, at which the clergyman presides, and 
which are opened by prayer. 

On the Vestry devolves the election of a clergyman, though, 
doubtless, it will be influenced by the general feeling of the 
parish in making the appointment. When the election has taken 
place, a formal Certificate, prescribed by Canon, is forwarded to 
the Bishop ; or, if the See be vacant, to the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese ; and, if satisfactory, it is placed on record, and 
authority is given for the Institution of the Clergyman, who must 
always be in priest's orders. The Vestrymen also act as advisers 
and executive officers of the Clergyman; and hold meetings when- 
ever desirable. 

Before proceeding farther it is right that we should see what 
provision is made by the Canons for securing a trained and edu- 
cated clergy. 

For three years a young man remains a " candidate " for Holy 
Orders, unless for special and sufficient reasons the Bishop, with 
the consent of the Standing Committee, consent to shorten the 
term; but no one can be ordained Deacon before the age of 21, 
nor Priest before 24 ; and at least one year must intervene between 
the ordinations. 

During the period of probation, the Candidate is, more or less, 
under the supervision and direction of the Bishop, and is subject 
to him, or to the clerical members of the Standing Committee. 
Before ordination, very strong testimonials of good character and 
fitness are required, and are submitted to the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese ; and if approved, they transmit to the Bishop a 
testimonial stating their satisfaction with the Candidate. 

After ordination as Deacon, there is still a further probation 
before being ordained Priest, of, ordinarily, three years ; but this 
may be reduced, if the Bishop see fit, to not less than one year, 
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during which time he cannot officiate in any parish, withont the 
consent of the Rector, and assent of the Bishop : nor can he be 
settled over a congregation or parish, or accept a Chaplaincj in 
the Anny or Nayy, until he has passed the three examinations for 
Priest's Orders. Before ordination as Priest, he must also produce 
a Diploma of Graduation in some XJniyersity, or a Certificate of 
haying passed examinations in Natural Philosophy, Moral PhOo- 
sophy, Rhetoric, Latin, and the Greek Testament; after which he 
must undergo three examinations — the first, in Scripture, and in 
translating from the Greek and Hebrew ; the second, in the Eyi- 
deuces of Christianity, and Systematic Diyini^ ; and the last, in 
EccIesiasticaU'Polity, Church History, the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the Constitution and Canons of the Church, and of 
the Diocese for which he is ordained : besides producing and 
reading a series of Sermons, on subjects assigned to him, orcnosen 
by him. These exercises are performed in the presence of the 
Bishop, assisted by the Clergy ; if they are satisfied, and the Can- 
didate produces satisfactory testimonials, and a " title for orders," 
his ordination as Priest takes place ; and being duly elected, he is 
instituted to his Cura* 

Although the requirements I haye cursorily enumerated are by 
no means small, I near that in the ensuing General Convention, 
in October, it is hoped still further to raise the standard of quali- 
fications for Holy Orders. 

Next to the election of a minister, the most important duty of 
the Vestry is choosing one or more delegates to the Diocesan Con- 
vention. Every parish priest, and in some, if not all, of the 
Dioceses, every canonically ordained clergyman, not under sen- 
tence of an ecclesiastical authority, is entitled to a seat in Conven- 
tion ; and every parish sends at least one layman (a conmiunicant), 
chosen at the Easter Vestry. In some dioceses more are sent — ^in 
Wisconsin four laymen, and in Vermont the number is in propor- 
tion to the number of communicants. Nor does this variation in 
numbers give additional power or influence to the laity, except 
when the votes of the two orders are taken together, which is only 
the case when there is little or no difference of opinion. 
. i In more important cases (and, indeed, in any case), any two 
persons, clerical or lay, may call for a " vote by orders,'* and for 
the question to be carried then, there must be a majority of both 
orders in its favour. 

The Convention of each Diocese is sunmioned by the Bishop, 
who presides. And in case of new Dioceses, the following Canon 
has been made. 

** I. Whenever any new Diocese shall be formed within the 
limits of any other diocese ; or by the junction of two or more 
dioceses ; and the same shall have been ratified by the General 
Convention, the Bishop of the Diocese within the limits of which 

♦ Title I. Cwiou 7. 
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anodier is formed ; or, in case of the junction of two or more 
dioceses, or parts of dioceses, the Bishop of eldest consecration over 
the diocese furnishing portions of such new diocese, shall there- 
upon call the Primary Convention of the new Diocese, for the 
purpose of enabling it to orranize, and shall fix the time and place 
of holding the same, such place being within the territorial limits 
of the new diocese * 

^'IL In case there should be no Bishop, who can call such 
primary Convention, pursuant to the foregoing provisions, then 
the duty of calling such Convention for the purpose of orga- 
nizing, and the duty of fixing the time and place of its meeting, 
shall oe vested in the Standing Committee of the eldest of the 
dioceses, by the junction of wnich, or parts of which, the new 
diocese may be formed ; and such Standing Committee shall make 
such call immediately after the ratification of a division by the 
Qeneral Convention." 

So far, then, the Bishop, or Standing Committee acting in his 
place, summons the Diocesan Convention, fixing the time and 
place : the members are, as I have said, all the cler^, and as 
many laymen from each parish as the Canons of each Diocese 
prescribe. The Bishop, or senior clerical member of the 
Standing Committee presides. After Morning Prayer, a sermon, 
and Holy Communion, the House is "called to order," and 
a clerical Secretary and other officers, and a Committee on 
Testimonials are chosen. After the formal proceedings are con- 
cluded, the Bishop delivers his Address, which generally com- 
prises a detailed account of the present state of the diocese, and 
of his labours during the past year. After which, at the differ- 
ent sittings, the regular business is gone through, but upon which 
I need not detain you. 

The Convention meets annually, and all appointments are for 
one year ; but I believe the Bishop has power to summon special 
meetings at his discretion. So far as the diocese is concerned, the 
powers of the Convention are limited only by the " Constitution ** 
and the Canons of the General Convention ; in fact, these two 
Church legislatures bear much the same relation to each other 
(but, so far, with different results), as the State Legislatures do to 
the Federal Legislature. 

The Diocesan Convention makes Canons for discipUne, for the 
election of parish ministers, the due celebration of Sunday, the 
election of Vestries, for the composition and mode of proceeding 
of conventions, the appointment of lay readers, and tne conduct 
of Home Missions. It cannot, of course, legislate for the church 
in general, nor pass canons binding on other dioceses, nor is there 
ftny attempt to secure uniformity in each diocese. Of course 
^ch diocese may alter its own canons. After each meeting a 
Report is published, with the Bishop's Charge, Canons, Rules, &c. 

* TiUe in. Canon 6. 
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There are, however, three fanctions which the Convention fulfils 
of supreme importance : 

1. The appomtment of a Standing Committee, which is essential 
to every diocese. 

2. The election of Delegates to the General Convention. 

3. The election of a Bishop. 

1. The composition of the Standing Committee varies in differ- 
ent dioceses at the pleasure of their Conventions. 

In Maryland, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, it consists only of 
Presbyters chosen by the clergy and laity ; in Tennessee, of two 
clergy and two laymen ; in Ohio, Vermont, Masachusetts, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Minnesota, of three clergy and three lay- 
men ; in Wisconsin, of four clergy and four laymen ; and in Penn- 
sylvania, and South Carolina, of five clergy and five laymen.* 

The Committee is elected annually ; appoints its own clerical 
Secretary, who keeps careful records ; and the chair is taken, I 
believe, oy the senior clerical member. Where there is a Bishop, 
it constitutes a council of advice for him, somewhat analogous to 
our Cathedral Chapter ; and shares with him some of the minor 
duties of his office, especially the examination of the qualifications 
of candidates for ordination. In some cases they form a part of a 
Court of Discipline. 

When the See is vacant, they constitute the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity of the diocese, governing it according to Canon, but of course 
performing no functions especially Episcopal. 

The Senior Clerical Member is chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee, *' sede vacante." Their duties are prescribed by the 
canons of the different Conventions ; but without the consent of 
a majority of the Standing Committees in the United States, no 
Bishop can be consecrated. 

2. Each Diocesan Convention appoints representatives to the 
General Convention, varying in numbers, but not more than four 
clergy and foujp laity. These are chosen according to rule laid 
down by each Convention. In Rhode Island, for instance, the 
Clergy nominate the cleric, and the Laity the layman; and then 
thev ballot separately for them : if two members demand it, the 
ballot may be taken on each candidate separately. 

3. But by far the most solemn and important function of the 
Diocesan Convention is the election of a Bishop ; not necessarily 
from the clergy of the Diocese. This requires a separate " vote 
by orders ;*' and in some dioceses — ^Maryland and Khode Island, 
for instance — the clergy nominate and ballot for the Bishop ; and 
then the nomination is submitted to the Laity ; two-thirds in each 
order being required to carry the election. 

As a practical illustration of the way in which such elections are 
conducted, I have taken the following account of the election of 

* Canons of Maryland, Vermont, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Massadiosetti, Connectioot, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Loaisiana, Minnosota, and Tennessee. 
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Bishop Potter to the Diocese of New York, from a work of a lay- 
man published in 1861.* 

" Before entering npon the very important business of the vote 
which was to place a bishop in this vacant diocese, the President 
rose and said, that it was meet and proper they should first of all 
implore the Divine guidance and blessing upon their endeavours 
to secure the object they were so anxious to attain. He would ask 
them, therefore, to join him in singing three verses of the 80th 
Psalm (in metre). They then knelt down and engaged in private 
prayer. It was a scene of silent devotion most solemn to behold. 
Clergy and laity on their knees, each in the silence and solemnity 
of his own private and personal communion with God, beseeching 
Him so to direct and govern his conduct on this momentous occa- 
sion, that one might be chosen as their chief pastor who would so 
fill the high office as to promote God's honour and glory and the 
good of His Church." 

" After the lapse of a few minutes of profound silence they 
united aloud in the General Confession of the Communion Office, 
at the conclusion of which, they joined in the Lord's Prayer; and 
the President then said the following Prayer used at the meetings 
of the Convention — ^as contained in their Prayer Book. " Almighty 
and Everlasting God, Who by Thy Holy Spirit didst preside in 
the councils of the blessed Apostles, and has promised, through 
Thy Son Jesus Christ to be with Thy Church to the end of the 
world; we beseech Thee to be present with the Council of Thy 
Church here assembled in Thy Name and Presence. Save them 
from all error, ignorance, pride, and prejudice ; and of Thy great 
mercy vouchsafe, we beseech Thee, so to direct, sanctify, and 
govern us in our present work, by the mighty Power of the Holy 
Ghost, that the comfortable Gospel of Christ may be truly preached, 
truly received, and truly followed in all places, to the breaking 
down of the Kingdom of Sin, Satan, and Death ; till at length the 
whole of Thy dispersed sheep being gathered into one fold, shall 
become partakers of Everlasting Life; through the merits and 
death of Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Amen." 

" This was followed by two of the Collects appended to their 
Office of Holy Communion. Then, these devotions concluded, the 
President nominated two tellers each, for the Clerical and Lay 
votes, which are taken separately. No candidates are proposed, 
they vote for whomsoever they like. The voting immediately 
began; the tellers collecting the votes, which are given on slips of 
paper. There must be a clear majority of both clerical and lay 
votes to constitute a valid choice. At the first ballot, as many as 
six different persons were voted for ; but no one had the requisite 
majority. At a second ballot, four were voted for; and in a third, 
fourth, and fifth, as many as seven were voted for, all without 
giving any one the number necessary to a choice. 

* Becent Becollections of the Anglo-American Cbnrches ; p. 60, 
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" An adjonmment for two hours took place. At the expiration 
of that period, the voting was renewea. A sixth, seventh, and 
eighth ballot took place, each for four c>andidates, but all failing of 
the necessary number of votes. The last ballot showed that the 
contest was between Dr. Horatio Potter, of Albany, and Dr. 
Francis Vinton, of Brooklyn. Dr. Vinton had been ahead of Dr. 
Potter when there were four or six candidates ; but now at the 
eighth ballot, the latter had a majority of clerical votes. As there 
must also be a majority of lay votes, however, another ballot was 
taken, and the ninth ballot gave Dr. Potter a majority of the 
whole; he was therefore declared duly elected." Dr. Vinton and 
another clergyman were deputed to wait upon Dr. Potter, and in- 
form him of his election. 

So far as this account by an English Layman goes, I think it 
will tend to remove the fears of those who dread popular elections 
within the Church, and to show that canvassing and strife need not 
necessarily disturb the solemnity and calnmess suitable to such an 
occasion. 

We have already seen that the Episcopacy of the American 
Church has a twofold origin : from the Scottish Bishops in the 
case of Bishop Seabury, ana from the English Prelates in the cases of 
Bishops White, Prevoorst, and Prideaux. The possession of the 
canonical number gave them the power of transmitting the succes- 
sion ; and the American Church enacted a canon requiring the 
presence of three Bishops, at least, at each Consecration. 

In order that any Diocese should elect a Bishop, it is necessary 
that there should have been at least six officiating Presbyters, re- 
gularly settled in a parish or church and qualined to vote; and 
also six or more parishes represented in the Convention.* Provision 
is made that where episcopal supervision is desired, two dioceses, 
each contaiiting fewer than six clergy, but not less than nine 
together, mav elect a Bishop for the government of the joint 
dioceses, until by increase of clergy and parishes, it may be desi- 
rable that a Bishop be elected for each.f No Bishop can be conse- 
crated until he is thirty years old. 

The Bishop, elected as we have seen, "before his Consecration 
shall produce to the House of Bishops, from the Convention by 
which he is elected, evidence of such election, and from the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies in General Convention, evidence of 
their approbation of his testimonials and of their assent to his 
Consecration, and also certificates in the following words." ** We 
whose names are underwritten, fully sensible how important it is 
that the sacred office of a Bishop should not be unworthily conferred ; 
and firmly persuaded that it is our duty to beax testimony on this 
solemn occasion without partiality or affection, do, in the presence 
of .^ Imighty God, testify that A B is not, so far as we are informed, 
justly hable to evil report, either for error in religion or for 

• Title I. Canon 18. Sect 1. f Ouon IS. Sect 4. 
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vicionsness in life, and that we do not know or believe there is any 
impediment on account of which he ought not to be consecrated to 
that Holy Office. We do, moreover, jomtly and severally, declare, 
that we do, in our conscience, believe him to be of such sufficiency 
in good learning, such soundness in the faith, and of such virtuous 
and pure manners and godly conversation, that he is apt and meet 
to exercise the office of a Bishop to the honor of God and the 
edifying of His Church ; and to be a wholesome example to the 
flocK oi Christ." Such certificates in both cases to be signed by a 
constitutional majority of the Diocesan Convention, or of the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies as the case may be. The same evi- 
dence of election by, and the same certificate from, the members 
the Diocesan Convention shall be presented to the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies in General Convention."* 

If this testimony be satisfactory, the Clerical and Lay Deputies 
give a testimonial to that effect, f which is presented to the House 
of Bishops; and if after due consideration the House of Bishops is 
satisfied, they consent to the Consecration, which is performed 
either by the Presiding Bishop and two others, or by any three 
bishops he may appoint. 

But the Genend Convention referred to only meets every third 
year, and it might be a serious loss to a Diocese to remain without 
a Bishop for even part of that time. 

Accordingly, it is provided that if the interval before its assem- 
bling be more than six months, «' if during the recess of the General 
Convention, the Church in any Diocese should be desirous of the 
Consecration of a Bishop elect, the Standing Committee of the 
Church in such diocese, may, by their President, or by some person, 
or persons, specially appointed, communicate the desire to the 
Standing Committees of the different churches in the different 
dioceses, together with copies of the necessary testimonials ; and if 
the major number of the Standing Committees shall consent to 
the proposed consecration, the Standing Committee of the Diocese 
concerned shall forward the evidence of such consent, together 
with other testimonials to the Presiding Bishop of the House of 
Bishops, or in case of his death, to the bishop who, according to the 
rules of the House of Bishops, is to preside at the next General 
Convention, who shall communicate the same to all the Bishops of 
this Church in the United States ; and if a majority of the Bishops 
consent to the consecration, the Presiding Bishop or bishop afore- 

* Canon 18. Sect. 2. 
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said, with any two bishops may proceed to perform it, or any three 
bishops to whom he may communicate the testimonials.* 

Special Canons define the duties of the bishop as to residence 
within his diocese ; visitations of all the churches at least once in 
three years; the delivery of Charges, giving an account of the con- 
dition of the Church in the Diocese ; keeping a record of visitations, 
addressing Pastoral letters from time to time ; composing forms of 
Prayer and Thanksgiving for special occasions. As many of the 
Bishops are Rectors of Churches or Principals of Colleges, it has 
been enacted ** that it shall be the duty of the Clergy, in such 
reasonable rotation as may be devised, to officiate for him in the 
performance of his parochial duties, provision being made for the 
payment of his expenses."! 

The Diocese is expected in such a way as it may deem proper, 
to provide for the expenses of the Bishop's visitation. 

Very careful arrangements are made for the temporary absence 
of the Bishop in search of health, or for other reasons ;t and in 
case of old age or infirmity rendering a Bishop unequal to the per- 
formance of his duties, an Assistant Bishop may be elected by the 
diocese, and consecrated ; the formalities already mentioned being 
observed.§ He is to perform such episcopal duties, and exercise 
such episcopal authority in the diocese as may be assigned to him 
by the Bishop ; unless Convention should declare the bishop unable 
to assign such duties; in which case, all the duties and all the 
authority of the Bishop devolve upon him. I believe that the 
Assistant Bishop succeeds to the See, on the death of the Bishop, 
as a matter of course. 

If the American Church suffer from the absence of State sup- 
port, she certainly gains in elasticity, and in the power of adapting 
her action to the new and varying wants of the community which 
is so rapidly spreading over the country : thus as States and Terri- 
tories have been formed, she has adopted an order of Missionary 
Bishops for home as well as foreign service. 

Home Missionary Bishops are exceptions to the rule of diocesan 
election. They are nominated by the House of Bishops, and 
elected by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies.§ The evidence 

* Canon 18. Sect 8. 

t Canon 18. Sect. 11. 
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I Canon 18. Sect. 7. 
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of such election is a certificate subscribed by a majority of the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, similar to the one given by 
the Diocesan Convention to their Bishop elect. This is produced 
to the House of Bishops, and if they are satisfied, they may take 
order for the Consecration. The limits of the ministration of 
Missionary Bishops are fixed by the House of Bishops, and their 
functions are exercised in conformity with the Constitution and 
Canons of the Church, and such regulations as the House of Bis- 
hops may prescribe. In case of a vacancy, the episcopate devolves 
upon the senior bishop, who may appoint some other bishop as his 
substitute. 

The Missionary Bishop is entitled to a seat in the House of 
Bishops, and is eligible as bishop by any organized diocese, or he 
may accept the office of bishop of any diocese which may be formed 
within the limits of his missionary jurisdiction. 

He must each year appoint a Standing Committee of two Presby- 
ters and two laymen (communicants) residing within his jurisdiction ; 
and report to each General Convention, his proceedings and the state 
of his diocese. 

Foreign Missionary Bishops are elected with the same formalities, 
and in the same manner as Home Missionary Bishops. Their 
jurisdiction is limited to the place and country for which they 
have been consecrated. They are entitled to a seat in the House 
of Bishops, but can only be elected to a diocese in the United 
States " with the consent of three- fourths of all the Bishops entitled 
to seats in the House of Bishops, and also of three-fourths of the 
Clerical and Lay Deputies present at the session of the General 
Convention, or in the recess of the General Convention, with the 
consent of three-fourths of the Standing Committee."* 

Having gone as fully as time would permit, into the formation 
of parishes and dioceses — the election of clergy and bishops — I 
must now beg your attention to the composition, powers, and duties 
of the General Convention. 

The Central Governing Power, the Supreme Legislature and 
Court of Appeal in the American Church, is the General Conven- 
tion, whose existence was decreed by the Constitution adopted in 
1789, and whose composition is still the same. It consists of two 
Houses, the House of Bishops and the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies.f 

1. Li the House of Bishops, all bishops have seats, and over it 
the Senior Bishop in order of consecration presides, — Whence called 
the Presiding Bishop of the American Church ; analogous to the 
Primus of the Scotch Church, and with some of the functions of a 
Metropolitan. The presence of three bishops is necessary to con- 
stitute a House of Bishops ; if there be not three, any bishop present 
votes with the Clerical and Lay Deputies of the diocese to which 
he belongs. 

♦Canon 18. Sect 8. f Title III. Canon 1. 
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The House of Bishops may originate Acts for the consideration 
of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, and they have a negative 
upon all Acts sent up from that House. This obviously gives 
to the House of Bishops the power of deciding all theological 
questions, and in a ^eat measure, the control over all matten 
affecting the genersu interests of the Church. From this house 
alone is formed the court for the trial of a bishop. 

II. The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies is chosen by each 
diocese, as prescribed by its canons, in equal proportions, but not 
equal numbers. I believe most send two clergy and two laymen, 
but some, four of each : there may not be more than four of each 
from any diocese. 

It is provided by the " Constitution of the Church that in all 
questions, when required by the clerical and lay representatives 
n'om any diocese, each order shall have one vote, and the majority 
of suffrages by dioceses shall be conclusive in each order; provided 
that such majority comprehend a majority of the dioceses repre- 
sented in that order. The concurrence of both orders shall be 
necessary to constitute a vote of the Convention :"* thus doing for 
the General Convention what simple " voting by orders" does for 
each Diocesan Convention. 

The General Convention meets every third year in the month 
of October, in such place as may have been appointed by the last 
Convention, unless for urgent reasons a special meeting be sum- 
moned. The meeting commences with Morning Prayer and Holy 
Communion ; after which the Convention is " called to order," and 
organized : officers chosen, &c. In theory, at all events, the power 
of the General Convention, in matters affecting the whole Church 
is unlimited ; but matters purely Diocesan are not necessarily under 
its control. It alone can alter the Constitution, or the Praver 
Book; or authorize new versions of the Bible and Prayer Book; 
and it alone makes canons binding on the whole Church. For any 
of these purposes, however, it is necessary that due notice be given 
in one General Convention ;~ and three years must elapse before 
any action can be taken upon it, so that ample time is secured for 
mature consideration, and for the subsidence of excitement or party 
feeling. 

The body of Canons passed from time to time by the Greneral Con- 
vention exhibits the wide range of their control, and the minute 
care for all the concerns of the Church. These canons regulate the 
different orders in the Church ; prescribe the qualifications neces- 
sary; arrange the mode of ordination and consecration, and the 
relation of the bishop to his clergy, and the clergyman to his 
parishioners. They prescribe the mode of forming new parishes 
and new dioceses; and provide episcopal supervision for district^ 
not yet dioceses. They have called into operation Missionary 
Bishops, foreign and domestic, and define their relations with 

* Constitution II. 
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foreign episcopal churches. Not many years ago, the General 
Convention decided that the Church (as a corporate body) was the 
proper Missionary Society ; and the one which was in existence 
"was dissolved, or rather merged into the General Convention. 

In addition, the General Convention, or selected members, act 
as a Court of Discipline. A Registrar and other officials are 
appointed, and arrangements made to secure a thorough knowledge 
of the state of the Church. Records are carefully kept of all 
Consecrations and of the meetings of Convention ; and arrange- 
ments made for the preservation of documents. 

A full report of the meetings both of the General and Diocesan 
Conventions is published soon after their session, and takes its 
place as an authentic record ; to which, in manVi if not all cases, 
the General and Diocesan Canons are appended 

I have now, my Lord Archbishop, endeavoured to lay before 
the meeting a brief sketch of the Constitution and working of the 
American Church, broad in its foundations, and, so far as I can 
judge, wise in its superstructure, and eflfective in its operation. It 
still remains that I should give some account of the mode in which 
it exercises discipline; and, if you permit, say a few words upon 
the position occupied by laymen in its organization. 

To a considerable extent the mode of exercising discipline over 
clergy and laity is left to be provided for by the Diocesan Con- 
ventions, but of course the General Convention alone could take 
cognizance of the offences, and provide for the trial of a bishop. 
The grounds on which a bishop may be brought to trial are : — 

" 1. Crime or immorality. 2. Holding or teaching, publicly or 
privately, any doctrine contrary to that held by the Protestant 
Church of the United States. 3. Violation of the Constitution, 
or Canons of the General Convention; or the Canons of the Dio- 
cese to which he belongs. 4. Any act which involves a breach of 
his Ordination or Consecrations Vows."* 

The charges against the bishop must be in writing, signed by at 
least five male communicants of his own diocese (except in the case 
of teaching heretical doctrines, when the charge must be brought 
forward by a bishop), or by three of his own, and four of anotner 
diocese, of whom two must be Presbyters ; and delivered to the 
Presiding Bishop, if he be not the accused, nor related to the ac- 
cused — if so, to the Bishop next in seniority. 

The Presiding Bishop then appoints a Board of Enquiry from 
the Clerical and Lay Deputies to the last General Convention, 
consisting of two Presbyters, and two Laymen, from the deputation 
of the Diocese of the accused ; and two of each, from the deputa- 
tions of the three dioceses adjoining that of the accused: a major- 
ity forming a quorum. A meeting is then to be summoned by the 
Presiding Bishop, within the diocese of the accused; and on 
assembling, the Board chooses a President and Secretary and 
appoints a lawyer (a communicant) as Church Advocate, and whose 

* Title U. Canon 9. 
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duty it ifl to condact the case for the Church. If after thorough 
investigation the Board refuse to present, a certificate to that 
effect is sent to the House of Bishops to be preserved among their 
archives, and no further proceedings can be taken unless new facts 
are discovered. 

If a presentment be made, the Presiding Bishop gives notice to 
the accused, and fixed time and place for him to appear personally, 
or by an accredited agent, for the purpose of selecting by lot the 
seven bishops who shall form a Court for the trial. 

A choice of the seven having been made, notice is given to each, 
and time and place appointed for the trial, and to each is sent a 
copy of the Presentment. When the Court of Bishops meets, a 
President is chosen, and a Clerk appointed, who is directed to call 
upon the Church Advocates and the accused to appear, and the 
latter to plead. Provision is made by Canon for non-appearance, 
or contumacy. 

The trial proceeding ; it is to be conducted upon the principles 
of the Common Law of the United States, and witnesses are all 
obliged to sign the following Declaration, which is read aloud : — 
'' I, A. B., a witness summoned to testify on the trial of a present- 
ment against the Right Reverend , a Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the United States, now pleading, do 
most solemnly call God to witness that the evidence I am about 
to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. So help me God." 

I may mention here that provision is made for taking depo- 
sitions when a witness cannot attend, and for cross-examination, and 
the service of notices and papers. The accused is allowed Counsel 
who must be a communicant. 

" The Court having fully heard the allegations and proofs of 
the parties, and deliberately considered the same, after the parties 
have withdrawn, shall declare respectively whether in their opinion 
the accused is guilty or not guilty of each particular charge and 
specification contained in the presentment, in the order in which 
they are set forth ; and the accused shall be considered Not Guilty 
of any charge and specification of which he shall not be pronoun- 
ced Guilty by a majority of the membei*s of the Court."* 

The judgment of the Court is to be reduced to writing and 
signed : ana if the accused be found Guilty, he is to be allowed 
time and opportunity to be heard before sentence is pronounced. 

'' The accused having been heard, or not desiring to be heard, 
the sentence of the Court shall then be pronounced, and shall be 
either Admonition, Suspension, as defined by the existing Canons 
of the Church, or Degradation, as the offence or offences adjudged 
to be proved shall seem to deserve. It shall be the duty of the 
Court, whenever sentence has been pronounced, whether it be 
upon a trial, or for contumacy, to communicate such sentence to 

• Canon 9. Section 7. 
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the Ecclesiastical Authority of every Diocese of this Church; and 
it shall be the duty of each authority to cause such sentence to be 
made known to every clergyman under his jurisdiction."* 

But for holding and teaching false doctrine the Presentment 
against a Bishop can only be made by a Bishop, and not *^ by two 
or more persons.'' And the Court before whom he must be heard 
consists of all Bishops entitled to seats in Convention, exc^ptinff 
the accuser and accused. Three- fourths constitute a quorum, ana 
the consent of two-thirds is necessary to a conviction. 

Provision is made for the remission or modification of judicial 
sentences, but only at a meeting of the House of Bishops during 
the session of the General Convention ; or at a special meeting 
convened by the Presiding Bishop, or the requisition of five 
Bishops, with a notice of three months to each oishop, and with 
the consent of a majority. 

As regards the Clergy, the Canons of the Church provide for a 
renunciation of the ministry, and forsaking the Church but within 
certain limits she remits the exercise of discipline to the Diocesan 
Convention and its Canons. 

The offences for which the Clergy are amenable, are:— 1. Crime 
or immorality. 2. Teaching false doctrines. 3. Violation of 
Canons of General or Diocesan Conventions. 4. Breach of Ordi- 
dination Vows. 

The Board of Enquiry consists of clergy and laity, and if the 
Presentment be proved a Court of Presbyters is selected to form 
the Court. Advocates are allowed to the accused, and in short, 
the trial is in all essential points conducted as in the case of the 
trial of a Bishop. 

The sentences are the same as in the case of Bishops : Admoni- 
tion, Suspension, or Degradation, with provision for restoration ; 
and sentence must always be pronounced by the Bishop. 

I now, my Lord Archbishop, beg to say a few words upon the 
position and functions of the Laity in the American Church. 

First, let me recal to you what I have already said as to the 
situation of the American Church at the close of the War of 
Independence. Up to that time she can only be regarded as a 
Missionary (Church and incomplete, inasmuch as it was only in 
1784 that her first Bishop was consecrated. She had no traditions, 
and no traditional hold upon her children, and she entered upon 
her career of independent action prejudiced in the eyes of the 
public by presenting the same forms and constitution as the Church 
of England. Moreover she was, if not the smallest, one of the 
smallest religious communities in America, and surrounded by the 
descendants of the Puritans who regarded Episcopacy as an unholy 
thing. 

She could expect no support from the Government and she 
derived no help irom the Law for the enforcement of her doctrine 

* Canon 9. Section 10. 
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or discipline. Nor did she lay claim to those spiritual powers 
asserted and exercised by another Communion. In the uttermost 
sense of the words she was a Voluntary Church ; voluntary as 
regards the obedience of her children ; voluntary as regards her 
pecuniary support. 

The question of supreme importance under such circumstances 
was in what way could the laity be so incorporated with the Church 
as to ensure their submission to her laws, and hearty co-operation 
in her work. 

They who took the lead in this matter appear to have thought 
that only in the principle of represent&tion could this bond be 
found ; real ■ enough to give them the feeling of being a living 
working portion of the Church, and strong enough to ensure their 
thorough co-operation. 

They, therefore, deliberately, and I think wisely, adopted this 
principle as part of their Church Constitution ; with as mairy limi- 
tations and counterpoises as effectually to preserve the legitimate 
influence and liberty of the clergy without neutralizing the action 
of the laity. 

Let me shortly mention the occasions and the mode of lay 
action in the American Church. 1st — The Laity elect the Clergy 
of the parish, and the Vestry and the Delegates to the Diocesan 
Convention. 

2nd. They constitute a portion of the Diocesan Convention, 
numerically equal or superior to the Clergy, taking part in all dis- 
cussions, and voting upon all questions, ecclesiastical and economical. 

Biit of themselves they can carry no measure, because it is open 
to any two who differ to call for a " vote by order," in which case 
the Clergy vote apart, and the Laity apart, and it requires a ma- 
jority of both orders to carry any question. 

3. They may and often do form half of the Diocesan Standing 
Committee, and may be called upon to exercise some ecclesiastical 
functions, such as summoning Conventions, deciding upon episco- 
pal and clerical qualifications. 

4. They form an equally numerous portion of the General 
Convention : taking part in all its discussions, aiding in the forma- 
tion of Canons, or in alterations of the Constitution, if such should 
be entertained. Here again we have not only the check of voting 
by orders, but as the House of Bishops has negative upon the acts 
or the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies they may be said to 
have absolute control over the proceedings. 

5. In cases of discipline, they form part of the court of inquiry, 
and join in deciding whether the presentment' is valid or not, but 
then their functions cease ; they form no part of the court for the 
trial either of a Bishop or a Presbyter. 

No doubt, the position thus occupied by Laymen and the func- 
tions entrusted to them, differ in some respects from the practice 
of the older churches; but on closer investigation, the difference 
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is less than it appears at first sight. In what does the difference 
consist? 

1. It is not in the mere presence of Laymen in the Convention, 
for ancient Synods and Councils were summoned by the Emperor 
who, at least occasionally, presided in person as a delegate* 

2. Neither is it in the fact that the consent of the Laity is neces- 
sary for making Canons or Laws ; for in England this has been 
the case from early times, and is still so. Theoretically and prac- 
tically, Parliament has always been regarded as the lay element in 
oar church system, and its consent is still necessary before any 
Canon enacted by Convocation can become law. Since the 
doors of Parliament have been thrown open to men of any 
religion or of none, clmrchmen have felt this more or less 
incongruous and inconvenient. 

3. It is, therefore, neither the presence nor consent of the Laity 
which constitutes the innovation, but in the numbers that are pre- 
sent ; in the power they possess by their votes ; and the share they 
may take in the discussion. For to put it as strongly as possible, 
the Laity may discuss freely any question, on equal terms with the 
Clergy; they may vote on any question: a layman may give notice 
and move the alteration of an existing Canon or the addition of a 
new one ; or the alteration of the Prayer Book or Constitution. 

Again, laymen in Standing Committees form a part of the 
Bishop's Council ; and, in the vacancy of the See, they share in 
the government of the diocese ; and they have to share in the 
decision as to the competency of the testimonials produced by 
bishops-elect. I shall presently show you the checks and limi- 
tations by which the lay power is judiciously and effectively 
limited. 

The objection to this extended function of laymen, so far as I 
know, are chiefly three. 1. That it is an innovation ; 2. That it 
might establish a species of lay tyranny ; and 3. That laymen 
might injuriously interfere in tneological questions. 

1. There is no contesting the fact that, in the early Church, we 
do not find the laity occupying any such position as Ls occupied 
by them in the American Church ; but may not this have in part 
arisen from the defective education of the laity? as certainly the 
only educated body of men were the clergy. , 

There is certainly no prohibition in Scnpture, and if there be 
no inhibition by Canon, on which I am not learned enough to 
decide, I do not see that we can attribute very much force to this 
objection, not more surely than may be considered to be neutra- 
lized, when we point to the results of the American plan— forty- 
four bishops, 2,500 clergy, and 160,000 communicants, in a church 
eighty- four years old. 

* The exclarion of the Laity from some of these Conncils is the more to he regretted M 
they might have rendered them more orderly, and certainly conld not have made Uiem moit^ 
jdiaorderly. See MiUnan's Latin Christianity, toL i, pp. 301, 902, 200. 
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But, secondly, it is said that the balance of numbers, or, in some 
cases, numerical superiority, with the equal right of discussing and 
▼oting on all subjects, tend to give a preponderating power to the 
laity, a condition of things very much to oe deprecated. 

Certainly, if no checks were proyided. We find, howeTer, in 
the first place, that whilst the clergy and laity vote together in 
Diocesan Convention, on indifferent questions, it is in the power 
of two or three of either to demand a " vote by orders.*' In 
such a case, as I have already said, the clergy vote by themselves, 
and the laity by themselves, and a majority of both orders is 
required to carry the question. 

Again in General Convention, voting by orders according to 
dioceses may be demanded and the double majority is equally 
necesssary. So that it is quite impossible that the laity can carry 
any measure to which the clergy are adverse. The only • role ' 
open to them is that of obstructives ; they can certainly prevent 
the clergy carrying their pet measure that session. 

Is this an unmitigated evil ? Lay tyranny would be an unmixed 
evil ; is clerical domination many degrees better? 

The danger of all voluntary religious societies, unless some 
counter balance be provided, is an excess of clerical zeal, leadin/^ 
to an interference not only in the beliefs but even in the social 
practices of those under their superintendence, which is not ^th- 
out grave inconvenience. And the history of the Puritan settle- 
ments in America would supply abundant illustrations of this state 
of things eyen if there were none nearer home. I may at least 
venture to express my own firm conviction of the excellency of a 
system which has provided so successfully against both these evils. 
I remember the late Bishop of Tennessee being asked if the laymen 
in his Convention had not the power to stop eyen a good measure 
proposed by the clergy. His answer was, " Certainly, they could." 
•'Then," said the querist, " what do you do?" " Go back to our 
parishes and teach them better," was the reply. So if a question 
be negatived by either clergy or laity in one Convention notice 
may be given of its renewal in the next, the lapse of one year (or 
three, if it be in General Convention) will probably meantime 
modify the previous opinions and lead to unanimity. 

3. It is fancied that possessing this power and influence laymen 
might put a sacrilegious hand to theological questions and so in- 
terfere in matters beyond their depth. One can hardly suppose 
that men like some of those who have taken part in former Church 
Congresses and who have honored us by their presence here ought 
to be prohibited fix)m theological discussions on the i^ound of 
incapacity or because that the clergy have a monopoly of such 
questions, although doubtless the latter bring a mind better 
trained in theological investigations and greater stores of learning: 
So far as I can judge the delegates sent to Convention are men of 
education, judges, barristers, pliysicians, merchants, &c. 

But let hb suppose the possibility. Any great theological quea- 
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tion, such as making canons for the Church in general) an altera- 
tion of the Constitution, changes in the Prayer Book, &c., can only 
come before the General Convention ; when the proposal mus): be 
agreed to by the clergy as well as the laitv, in the first place ; and 
in the second, by the House of Bishops, which has a negative upon 
all Acts of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. So that lay 
theology, unless of a correct kind, would have no chance of accept- 
ance. 

4. But I conceive that the true answer to their objections is 
this, — the plan was adopted after mature consideration to meet an 
unprecedented difficulty, and it has been perfectly successful. I 
have conversed with many Americans, and had a great number of 
the Reports of the General and Diocesan Conventions, and I have 
neither heard nor read of an instance in which the laymen either 
attempted to domineer over the clergy, or to intrude into discus- 
sions for which they were not qualified, or to propose rash changes. 
Some time ago a Canadian Bishop was asked in my presence if he 
did not find the laymen in his synod fond of changes. " My dear 
Sir," said he, " the laymen of my Synod are the Conservatives, 
the innovators are the clergy." 

Thus we find, that allotting to laymen a representative share in 
the government of the Church, has the advantage of enlisting them 
warmly in its support: that by the arrangements adopted, neither 
clerical nor lay influence can preponderate to the injury of the 
church; that the obstruction which is possible is not without its 
advantages in preventing hasty or partial legislation ; and lastly, 
that in practice, as shown by the history of the American Church, 
it works well. 



The Rkv. Samuel Gilson, M.A. (late Archdeacon of Montreal)^ 
then read the following Paper : — 

The first bishop of the " Protestant Episcopal Church " in 
America, Dr.. Samuel Seabury, was consecrated as bishop of 
Connecticut in 1784. That Cliurch now numbers 45 bishops with 
about 2,600 clergy. The first bishop of the Anglican Church in 
Canada, Dr. Jacob Mountain, of Quebec, was consecrated in 1793. 
There are now within the limits of what was then his diocese, 
seven bishops,* and between four and five hundred clergy; of 

* The fonowing are the names of these seven Dioceses, with the dates of their erec- 
tions: Toronto, 18 9 ; Rnpertsland, 1849; Montreal, 1850; Huron, 1857; Colnmbm, 
1859 ; Ontario, 1862. Besides those there are in other provinces of British North 
Ajneric«» Nova Sootia, 1787 ; Kevfonndland, 1844 ; Fredericton, 1846. 
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these, five bishops and more than 400 clergy are within the Pro- 
vince of Canada. Both these Churches owe their origin to the 
United Church of England and Ireland. By that Church they 
were nurtured, through the labours of her missionary clergy, in 
their infancy ; from that Church and her sister Church in Scotland 
they received the gift of an apostolic episcopacy in their youth; 
and to that Church they look, and not in vain, for sympathy, 
substantial help, and co-operative action in their growing maturity. 
This debt of gratitude, of affection, and of dutiful service the 
bishops, pastors, and people of the American and Canadian 
Churches neither have been nor are slow to acknowledge heartily 
and loyally. • 

Both these Churches are now independent of the home Church. 
Though one with her in the succes&ion of their ministry, in the 
Catholic Faith, and in primitive discipline, they are under no 
legal subjection to her. They are " particular," though not national 
Churches. But their earnest desire is to maintain with the 
mother Church the closest possible union consistent with the 
freedom they now enjoy. Within the last few months they have 
shewn by the active interest they took in that memorable event, 
the Episcopal Conference at Lambeth, that their hope and their 
effort are so to be united with the Church of England and Ireland, 
that they together with her and the whole Colonial Church may, 
through the gift and grace of God the Father, become one organ- 
ized body, actnowledging one Supreme Head, even God the Son, 
quickened by one indwelling Spirit, even God the Holy Ghost, 
striving for the one Faith, even that once for all delivered to the 
saints, and seeking one infinitely noble and beneficent end, even 
the glory of God m the salvation of men. 

As the Churches in the United States and Canada are respec- 
tively independent of the controlling jurisdiction of any other 
branch of the Catholic Church, so are they independent of the 
will and authority of the State. They derive nothing from State 
patronage, they possess nothing from State endowment, they fear 
nothing from State interference. In common with every other 
religious communion they render to the State loyal homage, they 
are guaranteed by the State liberty and protection in the perform- 
ance of their public religious duties and in the enjoyment of their 
corporate religious privileges ; and in cases of contested discipline 
when the possession of property or civil rights is involved they 
appeal to the State, as the common arbitrator, supreme in all causes 
and over all persons, for the upholding of law and equity. Their 
separation from the State was not of their own seeking. It was 
the civil government which, alike in the United States ana in Cana- 
da, abolished all connection between itself and the Church. The 
result of this action on the part of the State the Churches in both 
countries are content cheerfully to abide by, as best for them, and 
'as that which in God's providence has been allotted them. 

This independence, in the case of the Canadian Church, extends 
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beyond the Colonial to the Imperial Government. The Crown 
has been pleased so far to resign its supremacy by assenting to 
what is called the '' Canadian Synod Act, ' as to confer upon the 
Church entire freedom to regulate her own affairs. For nolding 
synods, diocesan or provincial, for forming and enacting canons, 
for the final decision of questions of doctrine or discipline, for the 
creation of new sees or for the division of old ones, for the election 
and consecration of bishops, for the formation of parishes, for the 
ordering of divine service, the Canadian Church now needs ask 
no permission from Parliament, Imperial or Colonial, from temporal 
rulers or civil courts. 

'Hiis independence of the Church in Canada is of recent date. 
The possession of the Clergy Reserves as an ecclesiastical endow- 
ment bestowed by George III., conferred originally on the Cana- 
dian Church the condition of a State-endowed Church.* But after 
prolonged and vexatious agitation, an agitation prejudicial alike 
to the mner and outer life of the Church, the Imperial Government 
in 1853 permitted the Colonial Legislature to deal with these 
Church lands as it pleased, with but one proviso, that the life in- 
terests of existing incumbents should be secured. Accepting this 
permission the Canadian Government passed an act which, with 
the stipulated exception, secularized the whole of the Church's 
patrimony. 

For the sake of removing " all semblance of connection between 
Church and State and of effecting an entire and final disposition 
of all matters, claims and interests arising out of the Clergy 
Reserves, by as speedy a distribution of their proceeds as may be," 
the Colonial Act permitted the clergy to commute their life inter- 
ests, calculated at the rate of six per cent, per annum, for a fixed 
money payment, provided the commutation took place with the 
consent or the authorities of the Church. No separate clergyman 
could commute of his own private act, and so appropriate the 
capital sum to himself. This proposal all the clergy in the Pro- 
vince, with one exception, consented to accept, upon the under- 
standing that the whole amount received was paid over according 
to its respective diocesan proportions to the Incorporated Church 

* These lands were allotted oat of those belonging to the Crown, in accordance with an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1791, for the sole benefit of the Protestant clergy. The same 
Act empowered the Governor, together with the Executive Council, to constitute rectories 
and endow them out of the appropriated lands. Until 1817, the words Protestant dergj 
were regarded as designating the clergy of the English Church alone. But in that year a 
claim was made on behalf of the ministers of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. After 
innch bitter contention the question was referred to the Imperial Parliament, and by that 
body a case was submitted to the jndges who decided that the ministers of all Protestant 
denominations were included under the words in dispute. This was in 1840, when Lord 
Sydenham was Goremor of Canada. After that date, the English Church received five- 
twelfths of the iftcome arising from these resources, the balance being appropriated to the 
Presbyterians, the Wesleyan Methodists, and even to the Roman Catholics in Upper Canada. 
Thus matters remained till the year 1849, when the question was again before the country, 
assuming no longer the form of the distribution of the profits arising firom the Beeerved landSi 
but tiieir entire secularization. 
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Society in each Diocese ; and farther, that this Society gnaranteed 
the clergy entering into this arrangement their full stipends dnring 
their lives, and while serving in the Diocese where they were 
resident at the time of effecting the commutation. These proposals 
were adopted, and a sum of between two and three hundred thon- 
sand pounds was thus capitalized for the ChurcJi,* while the clergy 
who consented to this unselfish arrangement, suffered no wrong, as 
their incomes were in every case, I believe, regularly paid, though 
of course the commutation fund did not nearly produce the required 
annual revenue, as many of the clergy were old men. But though 
by this act of the Colonial Legislature the Church in Canada was 
stripped of State endowment, she was still to some extent depen- 
dent upon the State. In common with all the other Colonial 
Dioceses the Royal Letters Patent granted to the Anglican Bishops 
in Canada were presumed to place the Church under subjec- 
tion to the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown, and to permit 
appeal in all cases of discipline to the English ecclesiastical courts. 
Though actually in the position of a voluntary society tlie 
Canadian Church was thus hampered with the restrictions of an 
establishment. The first step towards deliverence from this 
vexatious entanglement was the passing of an enabling act by the 
Provincial Legislature, removing all aoubts as to the lawfulness 
of holding synods, and conferring upon synods, when held, power 
to '* frame constitutions and make regulations for enforcing 
discipline in the Church, for the appointment, deprivation or 
removal of any person bearing office therein of whatever order or 
degree, any right of the Crown to the contrary notwithstanding." 
This act received the Royal assent and was proclaimed in 1857. 
It was one of great importance to the Canadian Church, for it 
secured to that Church the exercise of the right of self-government. 
By that act Her Majesty was pleased to surrender whatever 
prerogative she possessed that stood in the way of using such 
powers as were necessary for dealing with all ecclesiastical matters 
within the Province. The Canadian Church was thus placed in a 
position different from and superior to any other Colonial Church.f 
A position for which it is but mere justice to say she is, under 
God, very largely indebted to the foresight, patience, and admin- 
istrative ability of the late Bishop of Montreal. 

* The actual amount was £275,851 58. 2d. At the time of the Secnlarization of the 
Reserves the number of the clergy in Upper Canada receiving stipends from that source 
was 147, the total amount of whose incomes was £20,778 12s. 4d., or an average of about 
£148 per annum. The number of clergy m Lower Canada drawing stipends from the 
Reserves was 25, and their combined incomes amounted to £2|258 16s. 2d., or on average 
of £90 per annum. Of the whole amount of the commutation money the Diocese of 
Toronto received £245,614 19s. Sd., and those of Quebec and Montreal £30,236 5s. lid. 
between Uie two, in about equal proportions. Besides the amount received frcm the 
Commutation by the Anf^h'can Church the Presbvterian Church of Scotland received in 
Upper Canada £108,424 5s., and in Lower Canada £24,024. The United Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church of Upper Canada received £2,240 lis. 

t ** Whatever might have been originally defective in the authority intended to be 
conveyed by the Royal Letters Patent, has been repeatedly acknowledged, confirmed and 
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One link, however, of the connection between the Canadian 
Church and the Crown yet remained. The Synod of a Diocese 
was free to elect its bishop, but before his consecration the inter- 
position of the Crown had to be invoked. Not for Letters Patent ; 
those documents, so mighty in appearance, but in reality so feeble, 
iiad, in consequence of the judgment delivered in the case of the 
Bishop of Natal and the Bishop of Cape Town, ceased to be issued. 
But a Royal Mandate authorismg the Metropolitan and his suffra- 
gans in Canada to proceed to the consecration of the bishop-elect 
was presumed to be requisite. This presumption proved to be 
erroneous. In the year 1866, Lord Carnarvon, the then Colonial 
Secretary, after consulting with the Law Officers of the Crown, 
advised the Metropolitan of Canada that a Royal Mandate *' could 
have no legal effect,'' and that it was in the power of the bishops 
in Canada, under the Provincial Act already mentioned, to " de- 
termine, without hindrance or assistance from the Royal Prero- 
gative, in what manner the consecration of the Bishop of Niagara 
shall be effected." This momentous document completed the 
severance of the Canadian Church from the State ; and by its 
publication the Church became a dis-established as she had thirteen 
years before become a disendowed Church. At the same time 
she became free ; possessed of ** powers of self government, 
reproduction and extension." 

Such are the circumstances under which the organization 
of the Church in Canada has been originated, and is being carried 
on to completion. The central principle of that organization 
is the spiritual authority of the Episcopal office. The bishop 
of a diocese is accepted as the minister of God, bearing a 
divine commission that bestows on him spiritual and ecclesiastical 
power, not only for conferring Holy Orders and administering 
Confirmation, but also for the executive government of the Church. 
This central principle has been partially nullified in many of the 
dioceses in the United States. The bishop by the constitution of 
their synods is reduced to the position of a permanent presiding 
and administrative officer ; the clergy and laity of his own diocese 
may by their combined action constrain him to adopt measures he 
does not approve, and, as though he were a mere unit in the 
minority of a deliberative body, he has to obey the will of the 
majority. Not only is he unable, as a bishop, to do anything 
without the consent of the clergy and laity, but he is liable, as a 
bishop, to have to do something at their bidding contrary 
to his own convictions, and so far to be deprived of the divinelv 
conferred right of his office as one that " ruleth in Israel." This 
serious defect in the organization of most of the dioceses in the 

fnlly supplemented by acto of the Provincial Legislature, and of the Synods acting under 
the power given by some of these acts. The Queen's Advocate writing to me some time 
after the judgment in the Cape Town case had been delivered, says, after having noticed 
that judgment and its effects,^-* But the case of the Canadian Churoh is happily very 
diCferent from that of other Colouial Churches/ *' — Bishop of Mosttbeal. 
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United States has no existence in any one of those in Canada, nor, 
so far as I know, in any other brancn of the Colonial Chnich. In 
the Canadian dioceses the lawful aathority of the bishop is not 
impaired, though it is limited, by the action of the Sjnoa ; it is 
exercised in conjunction with the Priests and People of the Lord, 
who at his bidding and by his request are associated with him, 
not to override his jurisdiction, not to bear his responsibility, bat 
to co-operate with him in counsel, and in active service for the 
Church. 

It is this joint action of the bishop, clergy and laity through 
their representatives in Diocesan Synod assembled, which is ue 
motive power of the organization of the Church, alike in America 
and in Canada. In the synod the corporate life and activity of 
the diocese is concentred, and through the same it is diffused. 
The name of this ecclesiastical assembly in the American Church 
is Diocesan Convention ; but it is almost only in name that it 
differs ; in both branches of the Church its constitution is substan- 
tially aJike. It consists of the bishop of the diocese, the licensed 
clergy, and a regulated number of lay representatives elected from 
each congregation or parish by the hoTidfide members of the Church 
of adult age. In some few of the dioceses in America and in all 
in Canada the lay representatives must be communicants of at 
least one year's standing. This diocesan synod is assembled under 
the presidency of the bishop at a fixed date once every year, or at 
other times for special business at the call of the bishop, or on due 
requisition made to him. To it the bishop delivers an account of 
his own episcopal acts and of the general state of his diocese, and 
introduces such matters as he may think fit By it all business 
affecting the condition of the Church in the diocese, and its rela- 
tion to other dioceses, is considered and determined. No measure 
is decided without the assent of a majority of the clergy and of 
the laity, nor without the approval of the bishop. Limitations as 
to the subjects that may be brought forward, and rules of order 
for the regulation of the proceedings vary in some small particulars 
in (different dioceses, but into the details of these it is unpossihie 
now to enter. 

The chief characteristic of synods, both in America and in 
Canada, is their frank and full recognition of the ecclesiastical 
position of the laity. The interdependence of clergymen and lay- 
men in the whole common life and work of the Church is happily 
so complete and so continuous that there is little or no distrust or 
jealousy on the part of the one towards the other; and the result 
has proved that there is no occasion for any such feeling. There 
is, I believe, but one opinion among churchmen in America or 
Canada on this point, and that is, that the action of the laity in 
synods has been almost invariably for good — that their influence 
has been, in the true and best sense of the word, a conservative 
influence, and that their presence has largely contributed to the 
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temper, thorongliness and practical character of eyery discussion, 
and has added weight and influence to the measures oetermined. 

Beside being the ecclesiastical legislature of the diocese, the 
Synod is also a corporate body, possessed of all rights and privileges 
requisite for holding or managing the property of the Church. In 
the diocese of Ontario, the synod has from the be^nning been 
such a corporation. Dr. Lewis, its first bishop, with wise fore- 
thought, withstood the foimation of any separate Church society, 
and with the consent of the members applied for and obtained an 
act incorporating the synod of the diocese. This example has been 
followed in those earlier formed Canadian dioceses where an 
incorporated Church society already existed. Permission has been 
obtained from the Colonial Liegislature to amalgamate the Church 
society with the synod, and thus to make that body the trustee of 
all property, whether commutation money or property of whateyer 
other &ina that belongs to the Church in the diocese. The man- 
agement of this property consequently is in the hands, not of 
small detached bodies of elective trustees, nor of one or more 
sectional societies, but of the representative Church itself. 

The Diocesan Synod is also the agency for carrying on the 
mission work of the Church. From its members are elected a 
certain number of clergy and laity who constitute a Mission 
Board, whose business it is to watch over the interests of existing 
missions and to encourage the opening of new ones, to receive, 
manage and dispense funds intended for missionary work. Year 
by year this board renders up its account to the Synod. This 
arrangement not only avoids the complication and party aspect of 
separate societies, but it recognises the truth that the vast and 
important work of missions does not belong to a self-constituted 
society within the Church, but to the Church itself, and that 
responsibility for assisting in that work is not to be accepted or 
rejected according to individual ideas of duty, but that it is a 
responsibility resting upon all baptised members of the Church by 
virtue of their membership. 

Time will not allow me to say more respecting the organization 
of the Church as it exists in each diocese. I must pass to that by 
which the different dioceses are knit together into one Province, 
and here I must confine myself exclusively to what has been done 
with a view to this end in the Canadian Church. The same Col- 
onial Act which secured to. that Church the legal right of holding 
Diocesan Synods secured that of holding a Provincial Synod. It 
enacted that the *' bishops, clergy and laity, members of the Church 
of England and Ireland in the Province, may meet in General 
Assembly within the Province by such representatives as shall be 
determined and declared by them in their several dioceses, and in 
such General Assembly frame a constitution and regulations for 
the general management and good govern nu'iit of the said Church 
in this Province." In 1851, six years before the passing of this 
Act, at a conference of the bishops in British North America hel<^ 
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at Quebec a resolution has been adopted expressing the desirable- 
ness of such a Provincial Council and the necessity for appointing 
a Metropolitan. In 1859, two years after the passing of the above 
quoted Act, petitions were presented to the Queen from the 
Diocesan Synods of Quebec, Toronto and Montreal, being three 
of the four then existing Canadian Dioceses, praying Her Majesty 
to appoint one of the Canadian Bishops to be Metropolitan, *^who 
mignt hold and preside over the General Assemblies of the Churdi 
in the Province." These petitions were graciously accepted, and 
in July, 1860, Royal Letters Patent were issued appointing Dr. 
Fulford, the then bishop of Montreal, Metropolitan, and elevating 
the See of Montreal to the dignity of a Metropolitan See. The 
powers conferred by these Royal Letters were, however, believed 
to be not in accordance with the Canadian Synod Act This, to- 
gether with certain important omissions in their preamble, made it 
necessary that new Letters Patent should be prepared. Before 
they were issued the meeting of the first Provincial Synod was 
held, and to its consideration the whole subject of the action and 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan was submitted. In order to bring 
the new Letters Patent into harmony with the legal position of 
the Canadian Church, it was carried that they should embody 
certain additional clauses. The two most important of these pro- 
vided that the succession to the Metropolitan See should be 
subject to such regulations and canons as the General Assembly 
of the Canadian Church might make for that purpose,* and that 
the " powers and authorities conferred " upon the Metropolitan 
and his successors should be '^ subject to the rules, regulations and 
canons '* the General Assembly may ^' from time to time make in 
respect thereof." These suggestions were graciously accepted by 
the Crown, and the amended Letters Patent were issued in 1862. 
It will be seen from this narrative that the appointment of a 
Metropolitan was the result of the action of the Canadian Church 
within itself, and that the privileges and powers of his office 
became subject to the direction of that Church as expressed through 
its Provincial Synod. Thus matters were so adjusted as to hold 
out reasonable expectation that the whole organization of the 
Church would work cordially and satisfactorily together. 

The appointment of a Metropolitan prepared the way for holding 
and constituting the General Assembly of the Canadian Church. 
Its first meeting was held in 1861, and was attended by all the 
bishops and by clerical and lay representatives from all the Dioce- 

* A canon passed at the second meeting of the Provincial Synod held in 1S65, has deter- 
inined, subject to the consent of the Montreal Diocesan Synod, that the See of Montreal shall 
he the permanent seat of the Metropolitan See, provided that in the event of a Tacancy 
occurring in the Bishopric of l^Iontrcal, the Synod of that Diocese consents to hare itsfireedom 
of election limited to a choice between tiro persons at least nominated for the Tacant office 
hj the House of Bishops. A special meeting of that house is to be summoned by the senior 
bishop of the province immediately on tlie nut'.ficutlun that the See uf Montreal has become 
vacant, and that meeting is to be held nt Montreal two months after the date of saqh notice 
baTUig been givwo. 
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san Synods. At this first meeting the Provincial Synod was fully- 
organized, and a constitution for the government of the Church 
of the whole Province was adopted. Like the Convocation of 
Canterbury it consists of an upper and a lower house. The former 
composed of the bishops of the Province under the presidency of 
the Metropolitan, the latter of an equal number of clergy and 
laity, twelve of either order being elected by each diocese. Its 
Prolocutor is chosen by the members of the house from among 
their own number. To the Provincial Synod belongs supreme 
power for the " general management and good government of the 
Church ;" provided it does not interfere with the rights guarded 
by the Colonial Parliament. The exercise of these powers is, 
however, limited by the action of the Provincial Synod itself, as 
expressed m the declaration adopted at its first meeting. '^ It is,'* 
says that document, *^ our earnest desire and determination to 
confine our deliberations to matters of discipline, to the temporal- 
ities of the Church, and to such regulations of order or modes of 
operation, as may tend to her efficiency and extension/* A like 
limitation has been fixed by each Diocesan Synod. By this 
restriction matters of doctrine are excluded from the consideration 
of the Synod. The constitution, rules of order, canons and other 
particulars must be passed by a majority in each house, and no 
proposition, until it has been declared in writing by the President 
to have received this joint assent, is accepted as having the sanction 
of the Provincial Synod. It is in this body that the organization 
of the Church in Canada culminates. By it the several dioceses 
are knit into one communion, and unity of action between them 
is secured in all matters which affect the whole Church within the 
Province. To its decisions every licensed clergyman in each 
diocese pledges himself to submit ; no bishop being permitted to 
grant his license to any clergyman until he has suhscribed a de- 
claration that he assents to and abides by the canons which have 
been or shall be, from time to time, passed by the Provincial 
Synod or the Synod of the Diocese in which he resides. 

The organization of the Canadian Church for the exercise of 
discipline is as yet incomplete. Like every other action of the 
Church it is under the control of the Synod. Each diocese, ac- 
cording to the first clause of the Synod Act, has power to exercise 
judicial functions. It can summon offenders to its bar, or it am 
constitute a committee or court to which it may delegate the 
power of sumiponing them. But the Synods of the respective 
dioceses have not hitherto passed any Canon nor erected any 
ecclesiastical court for the administration of discipline. The feel- 
ing prevalent among Canadian churchmen is, that so grave a 
matter should not be left to the action of any one diocese, out that 
the canons on discipline should be alike in each diocese, in order 
to avoid any discrepancy of procedure. The Provincial Synod 
has already enacted a Canon for the trial of bishops, and has also 
established a Court of Appeal. This court consists of the house of 
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bishops, presided over by the MetropoUtaxi or President of the 
Upper Hoiise, or senior bishop in their absence, with two or more 
assessors nominated by the bishops from time to time. The pow- 
ers which, the Letters Patent conferred on the Metropolitan, of 
determining and deciding on appeals from the decisions in any of 
the sufiragan dioceses, have been confirmed under cert^un limita- 
tions by the Provincial Synod. Upon that body judicial functions 
had been conferred by the second clause of the Canadian Synod 
Act already referred to, and to it belonged the power of erecting 
a Court of Appeal and of enforcing its decisions upon the Court 
below. Whetner its decisions would be final, or whether an appeal 
would lie to the Committee of Privy Council, is, perhaps, doubtful. 
But the opinion of the learned Chancellor of the late Metropolitan of 
Canada is, I believe, that in the regular course of procedure there 
is no such appeal ; though in the case of a supposed grievance the 
Queen might in right of her prerogative interfere and issue an 
inquiry. There can, however, be no question as to the fact that 
the Letters Patent conferred upon the Metropolitan and his suc- 
cessors " full power and authority finally to decide and determine " 
appeals made from the courts of his suffragan dioceses.^ 

The organization of the Canadian Church for the election and 
consecration of its bishops has yet to be perfected. The election 
on a vacancy rests with the Diocesan Svnod. Such a mode of 
election is not without liability to faults. Facts have already 
shewn that it may not alwajrs be conducted with the gravity, 
and quietude befitting the episcopal character and office. But 
it should be remembered that the Church in Canada is yet in 
its earlier life, that it is to some degree agitated by the same eager 
controversies which unhappily disquiet us at home ; — and yet fur- 
ther, it ought not to be forgotten that no method of episcopal 
appointment is free from the risk of unbecoming influence and 
party intrigue, and that though the evils attendant upon the elec- 
tion of a bishop by the clergy and laity of the diocese, may be 
more open, and so bring more public scandal, they are on that very 
account more likely to be corrected and redressed, while they are 
in themselves probably neither more numerous nor more offensive 
than those which have occurred and do still sometimes occur in 
branches of the Church where bishops are otherwise selected. As 
this part of the working of the organization of the American and 
Canadian Churches is most important, I must ask permission to 

* The Proyindul Synod has conferred opon the Metropolitan yimtatorial poweiB. A caneo, 
passed at the second nteeting of the Provincial Synod, enacts, that, '* When a memorial, 
signed by two- thirds of the clerical and lay members of any Diocesan Synod, reqnesting the 
Metropolitan to exercise Yisitatorfal power in snch Diocese, the said Metropolitan Bishop 
shall have full power and authority to visit snch Diocese ; and the Bishop thereof, and daring 
such visitation, to inhibit the exercise of all, or of such part or parts of the ordinary jaris- 
diction of such bishop, as to him the MetropoliUn shall seem expedient, and to exercise snch 
powers, functions, and jurisdiction in and over the said diocese, as the bishop thereof might 
have exercised, if he had not been inhibited from exercising the sameT — Journal of Pre 
ctedinga of Provincial Synod. MorUrtoL 1865. 
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add my own belief that whatever scandals, real or imaginary, may 
have attended upon the synodical election of bishops in either 
Church, such elections have, for the most part, been conducted 
with decorum and devoutness, and have resulted in the selection 
of men neither, to say the least, unworthy of their office, nor in- 
competent to discharge its duties with efficiency. 

But apart from the working of the elective system, the organ- 
ization of the Church in Canada for the appointment and conse- 
cration of Bishops is imperfect. In this respect it is far behind 
that of the Church in America. There, the Diocesan Convention 
can do no more than nominate the Presbyter they desire should 
preside over the vacant diocese. This nomination must be approved 
and confirmed by a majority of the Standing Committees of the 
different dioceses, and a majority of Bishops of the same, before 
the bishop designate can receive consecration. By this arrange- 
ment the election made by the individual diocese is, not in show 
but in reality, confirmed by the whole Church. 

But I must proceed to the temporalities of the American and 
Canadian Churches. In respect to these it must be confessed that 
there is almost an entire absence of organization. But notwith- 
standing this mischievous deficiency much is being done towards 
the sustentation of the clergy and the providing funds for the 
general work of the Church : — synodical action has in this respect 
also proved its efficiency. Precise information is much more 
effectual in securing permanent offerings than the most eloquent 
appeals. And it is exactly because Diocesan Synods make the 
laity more intelligently acquainted with the necessities of the 
Church that they promote so largely the gifts which are regularly 
presented for the service of God. I am not prepared to go into 
statistics, but I know that the opinion I have expressed is sustained 
by the facts of the case. By way, however, of bringing this opi- 
nion to a definite test I may adduce the Diocese of Montreal. The 
offer from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel of a thou- 
sand pounds towards the formation of an endowment fund, on 
condition of five thousand being raised for the same purpose within 
the diocese, has been promptly met. Much progress has also been 
made towards providing endowments in separate parishes and 
missions. But, perhaps, the most satisfactory evidence of this 
increase of liberality is found in the fact, that whereas in 1850, 
when the Diocese of Montreal was founded, there was only 49 
clergy, — there are now more than 70 ; — and this larger staff of 
clergy is maintained notwithstanding the diminution of the grant 
from the S. P. G. by more than a thousand pounds. Again, while 
in 1850 out of the 36 missionaries on the Society's list it was ne- 
cessary to allow £100 a year out of its grant to 29, — there are now 
only 1 3 who draw that amount, the deficiencv in all the other 
cases being supplied by the free-will offerings of the people. The 
amount raised in the whole diocese for church purposes has more 
than doubled within the ten years between 1855 and 1865. and 
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during the same period the Parsonage houses have increased from 
13 to 42, — to all of which more or less glebe is attached ; — ^like 
facts I know exist in other dioceses. In the diocese of Toronto 
the Church has become independent of all regular external exist- 
ence ; ^ its clergy, missions, colleges and schools are, with the 
exception of a mission to the Indians, self-sustained. In Upper 
Canada generally the progress made in providing for the support 
and extension of the Church is attested by the steady increase of 
the number of the Clergy in the respective dioceses. In Toronto 
that number has advanced from 103 in 1860 to 128 in 1868; in 
Huron from 44 in 1857 to 83 in 1868, and in Ontario from 55 in 
1861 to 74 in 1868. From these facts it will be seen that the 
organization of the Church in Canada, as in America, works success- 
fully for providing the funds required for church purposes. Speak- 
ing of this subject the late Bishop of Montreal says in a letter I 
received from him last month: — " It is certain that our people are 
becoming accustomed to support their Clergy, or contribute to their 
support m a way they were not used to do, and I think our Synods 
and self-government, and the interest taken in this by the Laity 
have contributed very much to bring this about."* 

These facts will be accounted all the more encouraging when it 
is borne in mind that the emigrant members of our Church come 
to Canada untrained in the habit of contributing regularly to- 
wards the sustentation of the Church. They have been so accus- 
tomed from their childhood to find every spiritual provision made 
for them free of exertion or expense, that they are very slow to 
understand, and still more slow to adapt themselves to a different 
state of things ; and it is no exaggeration to say, that in most 
instances it is not till the second generation of emigrant families 
grow up in the land of their adoption that they can be relied on for 
contributing liberally and statedly, according to their means, towards 
the maintenance of the Church and her ministry. It must, however, 
be confessed that in the Canadian Church the Temporalities are 
too much left to hap-hazard. This, chiefly, is the cause of the 
complaints which are occasionally made, with justice, of the irre- 
gularity and insufficiency of the stipends received by the Clergy, 
and of the difficulty of making provision for new settlements. 
Voluntaryism is doubtless a good thing ; but its excellency is 
seriously diminished when it is not worked systematically ; when it 
is not backed up by partial permanent endowments. Bare, casual 

• In r^jd to the general progress of the Canadian Chnrch the late Bishop of MootraJ 
made the foUowing statement at the last meeting of the Synod of his Diocese, at which be 
presided. If we look back through the past years and mark the gradual progress w* hm 
been making since we held our first preliminary meeting in January, 1862, wh^ thsqnestios 
of the goreniment and disciphne of the Chnrch was discussed ; when we were in T«^itT no- 
ivlflTfT * i\' '"*"*^°"7 •ff-?^,' «^the mother Chnrch in England, without any aiuitd 
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Toluntarjism, unsystematized and unsnstained, always has been 
and always will be attended by many evils. 

Much remains to be said, but there is no time for saying it. The 
conclusion to which a fair and unprejudiced review of the organi- 
zation and practical working of the American and Canadian 
Churches brings us is, I believe, this : — ^That while the position of 
those churches may be cheerfully and hopefully accepted, it is not 
to be desired nor sought,— not at least by a Church in an old coun- 
try. Should the position of the American and Canadian Churches 
be forced upon any branch of the Anglican Communion ; or should 
any branch of that Communion be compelled by the manner in 
which the secular power may treat it to fall back upon that position, 
the facts which have been related show that the result need not be 
dreaded ; on the contrary, if accepted frankly by clergy and laity it 
may be embraced with nope and confidence. 

The life of the Church is a divine life; a life not derived from 
the world, and not sustained by the world. Should the State 
sever itself from the Church ; or should the Church be constrained 
by loyalty to her Lord and His truth, to separate herself from the 
State, the life that is in her, if cherished by the personal faith and 
united action of her members will suffer no lasting decay ; rather 
it will become more and more vigorous. The Church belongs to 
Christ; it is *' His Body; the fulness of Him that fiUeth lul in 
all," and nothing but unfaithfulness to Him can destroy its life, 
retard its progress, or hinder its final triumph. 



DISCUSSION. 

The LoBD ORAiraf ORE and Brownb : — I am afraid that I might be deemed 
presumpttiouB in ventiiring to intrade npon your notice had not the Com- 
mittee kindly wished that I shoidd speak on tiiis subject, I suppose because 
they deemed it desirable that laymen should be here as representatives of 
the Church as well as clergy. At this time it is very difScalt to get public 
men who are not occupied in the not more serious matters of politics ; and 
I am sorry that I happen to be here as the representative of the laity, for 
after the very able and eloquent speeches we heard yesterday from the 
clergy — as able and eloquent as ever I heard in my Ufe, I fear that the 
fairer part of my audience will even be more inclined than ever to give too 
great attention to my clerical friends. But there is this much to be said 
from a layman's point of view, that had they always listened to that cham- 
pagne torrent of eloquence which had burst from the speakers who have 
preceded me on this platform, they would not listen with much pleasure^ 
but rather be inclined to leave the house when they heard the small beer of 
hesitating and faltering speech which I have to deliver, whereas, perhaps 
after hearing me, they will see there are difficulties as well as pleasures in 
the elevated position we men occupy, and they will be leas inclined to 
displace us. 



1 
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The subject to which I will address myself, as briefly aa possible, is this, 
" Is there any analogy between the change of the Clergy Reserres in Ganadi 
and the proposed measure with regard to our own Church ?*' It has been 
urged that there is an analogy, and it is necessary, I think, as far as we 
can, to examine it and refute it. But before considering that particnlar 
point it may be well to ask '* whether there is any analogy between the 
other parts of the constitution of Ireland and of Canada ?** Canada has a 
nominal connection with Great Britain, but is goyemed by its Chambers ol 
Bepresentatives, now the voice of the common Confederacy. They mske 
their own laws, and are liable only to such taxation as they themselves 
choose to impose, and they are not subject to Imperial legislation and pay no 
part of Imperial outlay nor of the interest of the National debt ; but they 
have the benefit of Imperial protection and of borrowing large loans upon 
Imperial credit. Now, until the Parliament of Great Britain is prepared to 
grant Ireland these elements of separate authority and power, I do not 
think any analogy can be drawn on Church matters. No one values the 
Union with Great Britain more than I do, but we would rather risk the 
trial of self-government for ourselves than continue to be the playthingi 
of English political parties. 

I will now proceed to shew that there neither is nor ever has been any 
analogy between the circumstances of the Church in Ireland and the 
Church in Canada. The properties of the Church in Canada were granted 
by George III. at the end of the last century, and by the same power that 
gave them these properties, were withdrawn from the Canadian Church in 
1853. But there can be no analogy between that and the property of onr 
Church, which is not, I maintain, her property under any statute whatever; 
but is hers not for one hundred or three hundred years, but for a thousand. 
Now this I hold not to be mere words, not to be assertion or dedaration, 
but to be the simple fact ; for though for some time our Church was in 
union with the Church of Bome, still at the time of the Reformation all 
the bishops but two, and the great body of the civilized inhabitants of 
Ireland conformed to the Reformed religion ; and our dergy and our 
bishops and our Church now represent here the same body, which has hdd 
the property from time immemorial. The State did not give that property 
to the Church. The property never was hers, she holds it only as a trustee 
for the religious requirements of the nation, and except by fraud and injna- 
tioe the State cannot take that property away. 

There is another and very important point which I think we must endea- 
vour to make plain, and it is this : — ^^ Whether there is any analogy in the 
circumstances under which the Canadian Clergy Reserves were taken away 
and those under which it is now proposed to despoil our Church of its 
property f ' The Canadian Clergy Reserves were taken away by a combina- 
tion of different sects, jealous of her position and power. But what are the 
oireumstanoes under which it is possible that we may be deprived of our 
religious rights ? They appear to me to be three in number ; and first 
that great element which now unfortunately takes such a great hold of the 
mind of England and of Europe — that want of subordination to all autho- 
rity which desires to upset all existing things. This is no slight moving 
power, and it takes advantage of every other circumstance and element. 
We had then the disruption in the Church in Scotland ; and since that took 
place the members of the Free Church have been antagonistic to all E^tab- 
lishmentsy and their principles are those of the greater part of the lower 
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orden in SootUnd. They also dislike our Church, because we are the 
members of an Episcopal Church connecting us with that part of the 
Church which, I say, in my opinion, unfortunately appears to be too much 
attached to the Church of Rome : and who unfortunately for us and for 
our well-being as Christians, do not follow the dLsinterested example of the 
Free Church and separate themselves from our body. 

We come then to the last of the elements to which I alluded, and it is as 
strong a one as any. It is because, while the Evangelical principles which 
had their revival, and gave such an impetus to the religious life of the 
Church in England still subsisted they attracted the Bymx>athieB of the great 
body of Dissenters in Great Britain, but the approximation of the High 
Church party to the doctrine, and ceremonies of the Church of Borne have 
now created direct antagonism. Why, what did the Wesleyan body come 
forward and do the other day ? — It was the chief support of the English 
Church, and now it has disclidmed all conoectioD with it. God forbid that 
I should wish to limit the expression of opinions which I can respect while 
I believe them to be wrong. But allow me in conclusion to appeal to those 
who differ from me, and ask what is the result of this movement 7 If they 
do not like to be repudiated by the Wesleyans, do they like to be repu- 
diated and snuffed out by the Roman Catholics ? What does Cardinal 
Cullen say of our clergy 1 I submit it to you, to hold as tried friends those, 
who, though somewhat separated, have received support from and given 
support to the Established Churches of Great Britain, as being the bulwark 
of Protestantism throughout all Europe, as being the centre toward which 
all circulate who regard Protestantism as their defence for civil liberty and 
religious truth. 

The Lo&D Bishop or Cashbl. — I feel a great interest in the Church and 
people of Canada, because, among other reasons, a large nimiber of the 
good Protestants who emigrated out of my parish of Powerscourt settled 
themselves in Canada, and I have had correspondence with them ever 
since they went there. At first, those who went out were quite out of the 
way of any means of grace, and they told me that their nearest Church was, 
to many of them, thirty miles off; and I^ad correspondence with them about 
buildiug churches and obtaining ministers who would look after them and live 
amongst them. I am very happy to say that our efforts were not without 
success, for many churches were built, and many worthy families are 
there now enjoying the ministry of faithful Evangelical clergymen who 
preach to them " the unsearchable riches of Christ." 

There is one fact connected with the Church in Canada which gives me 
hope, and that is the introduction into the administration of the Church of 
a good lay element. I have always maintained, that it was a sad and 
Popish way of speaking of the Church to speak as if we, ecclesiastics, were 
the Church. If we follow the instructions we have in Scripture, it says — 
*^ We are your servants for Jesus Christ's sake ;" and the laity form the far 
larger part of the Church, and have the deepest interest In it. In the letters 
which I have had from Canadian friends, they have spoken of error and 
ffdse doctrine, which we may expect will rise up in Canada, as they do rise 
up amongst ourselves. But they all say that the laity are staunch to the 
truth. We have reason to think they are in tlds our own country 
and in England, where the soundest part of the Church is the good middle 
class of laymen, who have the truth and hold it fast; therefore, we do 
hope that good will come when those who are individually, and for their 
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families, interested in the trath, have a share in carrying, on the work of the 
Church. There are errors and false doctrines springing up in Canada as 
well as in other places, for the enemy will sow tares ; but I entertain the 
belief, that the proper introduction of a lay element will be the great 
means of opposing the introduction of these things. 

I hold in my hand here a pamphlet which was published some little time 
ago in Canada. It gives an account of the rise of some very erroneous doc- 
trines, and is itself a protest from some of the members of the Corporation 
of the College in Toronto. They protested against certain doctrines which 
were taught there. I will only mention one, for the short time given to 
me wiU not allow my alluding to all. It asserts that the Provost of Trinity 
College holds and teaches that the pardon of sins obtained from God by the 
penitent when ho truly confesses them and pleads for forgiveness in the 
name of Christ, cannot rightly be regarded as being other than contingent 
and provisional, though sufficient for the immediate necessity, and that the 
absolution pronounced by the priest is to be regarded as more than declare 
ative, even as a full and effective conveyance of pardon to the penitent. 

Now, a more awful introduction of sacerdotaUsm could not be brought 
forward in any place ; but from what I have heard, I believe that the respect- 
able lay men there are staunch against such doctrines as that. [The resolu- 
tions of the Synod subsequently held proves this assertion.] We heard yes- 
terday statements well put, of the value of each individual soul having access 
to God by Christ, without the interference of any man whatever ; and that 
sentiment seemed to meet with the approbation of thase who heard it ; and 
in according to it your approval, you go no further than, but only go up to 
that, which is said in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that ^' We have boldness 
to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way 
which He hath consecrated for us through the veil, that is to say, His flesh. 
And having an High Priest over the house of God, let us draw near with a 
true heart in the full assurance of faith.'' I am sorry to say, that when 
these and the other doctrines I alluded to, were brought before the Bishops 
of Canada, four out of five of the bishops said they saw nothing objection- 
able in them or the other doctriues referred to them ; only one faithful man 
stood out against them. We ought, however, to remember what Paul says 
-— " That there would be heresies and errors which would come in, but that 
the true disciples were to stand fast in the things which they had learnt, 
knowing that the Holy Scriptures were able to make them wise unto sal- 
vation through the faith which is in Christ Jesus. I have a hope that the 
Synod which is expected in Canada, when it is working with a good lay 
element of honest Protestant laymen, will stick close to the Scriptures, and 
will not allow any doctrines to be brought in which are not Scriptural, 
but will steadfastly adhere to the Word of the Lord, which is able to 
make us wise unto salvation. 

The Rbv. Thomas Fales {MatsachuBseU) : — I esteem it a great privilege 
to speak on this occasion. I feel, however, that I ought to address this 
meeting with great diffidence, and I do. I saw on the Ust of subjects for 
this Congress that the organization and working of the American Episcopal 
Church were to be discussed here, and I hoped that there would be other 
representatives of that Church at this Congress. I deeply regret that the 
wise and excellent Bishop, whose name appears on your programme, oould 
not be present. He has been on your shores, and has received a welcome 
here which I am sure those who met him know that he deserved. But the 
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reason of his absence is obvious. Our General Convention meets this 
month, and that keeps our Bishop and presbyters at home. I hoped, how- 
ever, that others of our ministers would have been here. But^ perhaps, it 
maj be fitting after all that, as our Bishops came in large numbers last 
year, and received the welcome which they did receive from English and 
Irish hearts — a welcome which lingers still in their memories, and will ever 
linger there, and has made them love yourselves and your Church all the 
more ; perhaps, I say, it is fit that you should hear something now from 
one of the humblest working men of the American Church. 

The great body of our clergy are with you all in sympathy — a sympathy 
more close than the electric influence which passes beneath the ocean and 
unites our lands together ; and could all your proceedings be flashed by 
that electric agency across the ocean this day, they would find willing ears 
to hear, and hearts to sympathize with you all. I feel that were I to have 
the voices of all our clergy, and unite them in one, and were I able to 
express in language which your Grace has taught us to use with all the 
more skill, the sentiments which warm hearts entertain, I could not tell 
you the amount of gratification which I experience in being present at this 
Congress. I heard the moment I touched your shores that there was to be 
this meeting of the Congress of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and I gladly procured a member's card ; and I thank God for the privilege 
of being here to hear all that has been said. 

You will excuse me if I seem to say too much of myself, but you can- 
not imagine the deep interest with which an American Churchman finds 
himself standing for the first time upon the soil of Great Britain. I am 
speaking for the whole body of our clergy and laity, when I express the 
depth of love and gratitude we owe to many of the venerable men whom I 
see before me here. We have learnt to use our English language all the 
better for the light which you, my Lord Archbishop, have thrown upon its 
beauties and peculiarities ; and if we have any skill in using that language 
oratorically and logically, we owe it to another of the Archbishops of 
DubUn, who is especially known and prized in all our theological semi- 
naries. 

Your reception of me proves, in an especial degree, the intercommunion 
between the American Episcopal Church and the United Church of England 
and Ireland. This was expressed from the first, and it continues to this 
hour. Our great organization comes from the Church of England. You 
do not want to know what the organization of that Church of America is, 
for the papers which you have heard are so clear and able that I, although 
coming direct from the soil, have nothing to add to them. You want to 
know something of the working of that system. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States has, from the beginning, great reason to be 
thankful to God for the large share wliich she gives to the lay element in 
our Church. If you read the proceedings of our Convocation to be held 
next week, you will see how wisely and largely the laity take part in them* 
We find it is so in our Councils and in all our practical working. Some of 
those here may be ready to ask me, *^ If your laity take so important a 
share in all your work, do you not find that they assume too much 1" I 
answer, that, as to the practical working, they do not assume half enough, or 
half as much as we would desire ; and, secondly, that they do all under the 
authority and direction of the clergy ; and there is no disposition among 
them to assume the office or prerogative of the dergy. 
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CONVOCATION AND DIOCESAN SYNODS IN 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

The Rev. William Reeves, D.D., read the following Paper:— 
The genius of the relirious system introduced into Ireland by 
its Apostle, and fostered oy his saintly successors, was eminendy 
favourable to the eliciting of wisdom, and the promotion of fellow- 
ship, by Christian synods ; so that, notwithstanding the exactions 
of time, the constitutions of a " Synodus Sancti Patriciiin Hibemia" 
are the earliest which appear in Archdeacon Wilkins's great col- 
lection of British and Irish councils. Large bodies of ancient canons, 
framed at various Irish synods, are preserved in manuscript, from 
which D'Achery and Martene have drawn ; and at Cambray there 
exists a volume in which are entered the canons of an Irish council 
held in the year 684. We are informed that about the middle of 
the sixth century St. Columba underwent public censure at a synod 
held at Teltown, in the county of Meath, which was the place 
of resort for the great national sports, and where at a meeting sub- 
sequentlv convened, in the eleventh century, there was the 
remarkable combination of the lay element with the clerical that, 
concurrently with the public games, a synod was held, at which a 
successor was appointed to fill the chair of St. Columba, — ^in other 
words, to be the chief ecclesiastic of Deny. Another synod was 
convened at the instance of St. Adamnan, about the close of the 
seventh century, and was rendered memorable among the Irish by the 
enactmentof certain regulations which affected the social and civil as 
well as religious condition of the people. The names of thirty-nine 
venerable ecclesiastics, and forty-eight chiefs, who attended this 
synod of Birr, are on record. The component parts of this assembly 
are stated to have been the nobles, clergy, and laity ; and, indeed 
in almost all the notices of synods held in Ireland, though generally 
brief and unsatisfactory, care is taken to mention this peculiarity 
of their constitution ; so that we must regard them as partaking of 
the nature of parliaments almost as much as of convocations. In 
the twelfth century, under Papal interference, the Irish synod 
assumed an almost exclusively clerical character. 

From the Invasion onward to the Reformation, national synods 
were on a few occasions, provisional synods occasionally, and 
diocesan synods more frequently celebrated, even after similar 
assemblies were discontinued in England ; and it is remarkable that 
the English Clergy who fought so hard in the reign of Edward the 
First for their ecclesiastical status, and succeedea in obtaining an 
acknowledgment of their professional independence, submitted so 
servilely to the demands of Henry the Eighth, as not only to 
acquiesce in his measures but even consent to the declaration that 
they were justified in so doing by the Common Law ; thereby 
placing themselves in the dilemna of either declaring an untrath 
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or of professing that all along their order had been acting in con- 
travention of the law. 

The Irish Church, on the other hand, was excused this humilia- 
tion : possibly she was not judged worthy of it, — though the disso- 
lution of her religious houses was not beneath the sovereign's 
notice; — possibly the diflerent constitution of her parliament was 
deemed to be a practical and sufficient declaration of subjection ; 
and when, in after times, the intermission of convocation excited 
uneasiness in the minds of churchmen, it was the prevailing 
opinion of the wisest and most painstaking, who no doubt had the 
benefit of legal advice in making up their minds, that the Irish 
archbishops and bishops continued to retain the ancient prescriptive, 
and never extinguished, though dormant, right of convening and 
holding tiieir provincial and diocesan synods, and of enacting at 
them constitutions and canons for the advancement of religion and 
morality. 

Foy, Bishop of Waterford, writes in 1697, " At the beginning 
of the parliament I did most earnestly beseech my brethren to 
petition his Majesty for liberty to hold a Convocation, which is our 
undoubted right and most valuable and useful privilege. But if 
after our endeavours we cannot prevail for a Convocation, why 
might not the bishops of each province be convened by the metro- 
politan, and make such synodical constitutions as shall answer the 
present necessity of the Church. This power is taken away from 
the archbishops in England, but in Ireland I have never heard but 
'tis continued to them." Doctor Lambert, a leading member of 
Convocation in 1704, was of opinion that the *' Statute of submis- 
sion of the Clergy in England was not in force against the Clergy 
in Ireland, and that therefore the National Synod of Ireland might 
remain in the possession of several privileges which the Provincial 
Synods of England were debarred from by that statute." Arch- 
bishop King, writing, in 1717, to Archbishop Wake, says — " Let 
me observe further to your Grace that the Clergy of Ireland never 
made such a submission as the Clergy of England did to Henry 
the VIII., nor have we, that I know of, any law making it penal 
to us to make Provincial Constitutions. We have several of these 
Provincial Constitutions remaining, and an account of the synods 
that enacted them, and particularly in Queen Mary's reign. The 
Diocesan Synods are kept up in many dioceses, and I believe rules 
and orders may be made in them as is allowed by our 26th Canon 
for the Bishops to make in their Visitation, as Bishop Bedell did 
in a synod of his diocese before the year 1641." 

In the Registers of Armagh there are occasional notices of Pro- 
vincial Synods, of the formalities observed at them, and of the 
constitutions enacted by them, some of which extended even further 
than religion and morality, and affected the acts of social life. The 
best printed information on the subject is to be found in the 
pamphlet (1864) entitled ** The Provincial Synod of Armagh/' or, 
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in another form, in the Parliamentary Paper, printed in 1864 on 
the motion of the Right Hon. James Whiteside. 

In the province of Dublin the Provincial Synod is held pro 
forma in conjunction with the triennial Visitation ; and Archbishop 
King, writing upon the subject, states : '* It has been dropt in the 
other three provinces, but has all along been kept up in that of 
Dublin, and is so still, according to the ancient custom; and at it 
appear all the Bishops of the province, the Deans, Archdeacons, 
and Proctors of the Chapters, and other Clergy." 

Before the Reformation the course of procedure at a Diocesan 
Synod in Ireland was as follows. The bishop, or his commissary, 
presided ; mass de Spiritu Sancto was celebrated ; a solemn proces- 
sion to the high cross was made, the clergy chanting the hymn 
Veni Creator Spiritus. On arrival at the high cross the Archdeacon 
harangued the assembly, and certain provincial statutes touching 
the liberties of the Church were recited. The procession then 
returned to the church, and the Bishop from his throne delivered 
an address to the clergy, exhorting them to purity of life and 
decency of conduct, admonishing them of the dignity of the 
sacerdotal office, and of the duty oi rightly administering the holy 
Sacraments. After an adjournment, they meet together in the 
afternoon, and the Bishop, sitting at the high altar, caused the 
clergy to be called, and having enlarged upon the above duties 
adjourned till the following morning, when, sitting judicially, 
certain articles demanding redress or remedy were read and deli- 
berated on by the Synod; sentence was pronounced; the absent 
were judged contumacious, and the Synod dissolved. 

This Synod was a distinct court from the Visitation, as was also 
the Convocation of the diocese ; the Synod was a religious, and 
partly deliberative assembly, while the Visitation was a court of 
inquiry and censure, and the Convocation secular, and essentially 
fiscal. 

In the Diocese of Dublin the Synod and Visitation have, since 
the Reformation, been understood to be one and the same, and 
we have in print " Instructions and queries for the Clergy of Dublin, 
agreed to at a Synod and Visitation held in St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
April 23, 1718;" and "Offices to be used for the consecration of 
a church new built and restoration of a church rebuilt, in the 
Diocese of Dublin : agreed to at a Synod and Visitation of this said 
diocese held in the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, April 
5th, 6th, 7th, 1719." But, collaterally with these ecclesiastical 
meetings, there existed another class of assemblies in which the 
clergy were present by representation, and took their part, namely 
—the Parliamentary sittings. 

Edward I. contrived a mode of reaching the inferior clergy for 
the purpose of taxation, which was done oy inserting a clause in 
the writ of summons to Parliament of each bishop, admonishing 
him to bring with him the deans, archdeacons, and proctors for the 
clergy ; which, from the first word in it, was styled, the Prmno7iente9 
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or Prasmunientes clause. So it was in England, but it soon became 
a dead letter, as the object sought by it was obtained in a more 
canonical, and apparently more comprehensive form. 

In Ireland, however, the parliamentary writs of summons to the 
bishops was at first only personal, and, till the early part of the 
reign of Edward III., tnis clause did not exist. - But about this 
time a constitutional programme, called the Modvs tenendi Par- 
liamentv/ni appearea in England, which was, presently, with 
certain modifications, introduced into Ireland. Among the 
alterations was this, that instead of the representation of the clergy 
of a diocese by at least five individuals, it was to be in Ireland by 
two, who were supposed to bear a better numerical ratio to the 
temporal representation, — counties being few and boroughs rare. 
Also the word prcemunientea was omitted, for which mandamus 
was instituted. Accordingly, we find the Archbishop of Armagh 
summoned, in 1370, and 1372, to Parliament " unacum procura- 
toribus sufficientibus pro clero vestre diocesis," and the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin *' unacum sufficientibus procuratoribus pro decano 
et capitulo et clero diocesis vestre." 

This form continued in use till the first parliament of James I., 
when it was altered to correspond with the English model 

The two proctors accompanied the bishops to parliament, essen- 
tially to represent the clergy in voting subsidies, and accidentally 
to lend their counsel when required. But in process of time they 
assumed to themselves (under the fiction of their forming a spiri- 
tual Commons) a considerable amount of importance, and even 
took precedence of the Commons proper, so that in various statutes 
of the fifteenth century the memoers of parliament are classified 
in the order of Lords, rroctors, and Commons. In 1534 the Lord 
Deputy represented to the English Government that the business 
of Parliament was ** greatly obstructed by the frowardness and 
obstinacy of the Proctors of the Clergy" ; that some bills were 
passed the Commons house, which the Speaker delivered to the High 
house to be debated there. The spiritual lords thereupon made a 
general answer that they would not come nor debate upon any 
bill till they knew whether their Proctors in the Convocation house 
had a voice or not. The reply being in the negative, according to 
the advice of the best law authorities, a subsidy bill, and otiaer 
measures were thrown out, and the Parliament prorogued. But 
this obstruction was soon removed by the potent hand of Henry 
VIII., who, three years after, caused an Act to be passed, declaring 
in the preamble that these Proctors were never by any order of the 
law, usage, custom, or otherwise, any member or parcel of the whole 
bodv of the Parliament, nor have had of right any voice or suffi*age 
in the same." Still they were allowed and even required to attend 
the meetings of Parliament as bearers of the clergy's purse ; and it 
was not till the reign of James I. that they were legally discon* 
tinned. 
After an interval of twenty-seven years, Parliament was sum- 
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moned by James I., and met at the Castle of Dublin on the 18th 
of May, 1613. As strict conformity with the English model was 
the aim of the Sovereign and his advisers, one woold expect that 
provision should be made concurrently for the meeting of the 
clergy ; and I have ascertained that the clergy were convoked at 
the commencement of this parliament, though the proceedings of 
convocation, like those of the parliaments, were at first tentative 
and attended by many irregularities. In the unpublished statutes, 
and on the Patent Rolls, of James I. are the records of a subsidy, 
in which it was stated that it was granted by the prelates and 
clergy of the province of Armagh together with the prelates and 
clergy of the other provinces of the Church in Ireland, legally 
convoked in a general sacred synod or convocation, begun and 
celebrated by virtue and authority of the royal briefs to them 
directed, in the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick of Dublin, on the 
24th of May, 1613, and continued from day to day till the 25th of 
April, 1615, when the grant was made. 

At this time Doctor Christopher Hampton was Archbishop of 
Armagh. He had been consecrated only sixteen days before the 
convocation met, and a letter written by him to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the 16 th of August following, records the procedure 
at the commencement of the first general Convocation held in 
Ireland. ** When the day of the Convocation came, my Lord 
Chancellor would have the sermon after dinner; but yielded to me 
therein that it should be at nine of the clock in the morning, after 
the manner of England, and I did requite his Lordship's kmdness 
therein with relenting in the matter of our habits, albeit I and 
most of my suffragans were provided of scarlet robes : yet finding 
my Lord Chancellor unfurnished thereof for convocation, I per- 
suaded my suffragans to leave our scarlets at home, and to ^o to 
convocation in our rotches to cover my Lord Chancellor and his 
omission. After sermon, his Lordship taking the first place caused 
the bishops to be called, and first himself, by the name of Thomas, 
Archbishop of Dublin: then his three suffragans; afterwards 
Christopher, Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland. Before 
I would answer to my name, I excepted against the injury that I 
held it a wrong done to the Primate to be called in a national 
council after the Archbishop of Dublin and all his suffragans. 
His Lordship answered. It was God's business. I replied, He was 
the God of order, and his business might be done in order." 

There is no further record remaining of the transactions of 
Convocation in this year: indeed the unsettled state of the country 
rendered the present parliamentary experiment so critical that the 
House of Commons met but twice, and from the 21st of May, 
1613 till the 11th of October in the following year there were 
constant adjournments and prorogations. Convocation, however, 
continued its sittings, and gradually worked itself into shape. In 
1614', a license to frame articles of religion was granted by the 
Crown to Convocation, and the writ waa in existence in Archbishop 
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King's time, who informed Dean Swift, in 1711, and Archbishop 
Wake, in 1717, that he had seen it. In virtue of this license, a 
confession of faith was compiled, consisting of 104 articles, under 
19 heads, with the titles " Articles of religion agreed upon by the 
Archbishops and Bishops, and the rest of the Cleargie of Ireland, 
in the convocation holden at Dublin in the yeare of our Lord God, 
1615, for the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and the establishing 
of consent touching true religion." They were signed,as Doctor Parr 
states, by Archbishop Jones, the Speaker of the House of Bishops 
in convocation, and also by the Prolocutor of the House of Clergy 
in their names, and signed by the then Lord Deputy Chichester, 
by order from King James, m his name. 

Parliament was £ssolved on the 24th of October, 1615, and was 
not again assembled till July 14th, 1634. But meanwhile the 
controversy of precedence was finally decided, and it was ruled by 
the Lord t)eputy in Council that '* the Archbishop of Armagh 
should have precedency and rank before the Archbisnop of DubUn 
in Parliament and Convocation House." 

On the 24th of May, 1634, writs were issued to the four Arch- 
bishops requiring thetn respectively to cause their suffragans, 
deans of cathedral churches, and the whole clergy of their provinces, 
to appear before them in the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick of 
Dublm, or elsewhere as may seem fit to them, on-the 21st of July, 
— that is, seven days after the meeting of Parliament. Archbishop 
Ussher was President, and Dr. Henry Leslie, Dean of Down, 
Prolocutor. License to confer, treat, and conclude upon articles, 
ordinances, and constitutions, having been granted, the clergy 
addressed themselves with all zeal to the compilation of a body of 
canons and the adoption of the 39 Articles of England. In the 
course of their proceedings, the Lord Deputy happening to see the 
draught of their first canon, which had been penned by the Presi- 
dent, expressed his disapprobation in the following terms : — " Mr. 
Prolocutor, I send you here enclosed the form of a canon to be 
passed by the votes of this Lower House of Convocation, which I 
require you to put to the question for their consents without ad- 
mitting any debates or other discourse : for I hold it not fit, nor 
will suffer, that the Articles of the Church of England be disputed. 
Therefore, I expect from you to take only the voices consenting or 
dissenting, and to give me a particular account how each man gives 
his vote. The time admits no delay, so I further require you to 
perform the contents of this letter forthwith, and so 1 rest, your 
good friend, Wentworth." The important measure of adopting 
the English formulary having been secured, the compilation of the 
remaining canons was easily effected, and a collection, numbering 
100, havmg been agreed upon by the members of both houses, 
it received the royal confirmation in letters patent of Charles I. 

After the restoration, Parliament met on the 8th of May, 1661. 
The provincial writs for the Convocation had been issued to the 
four archbishops on the 26th of March, and the body assembled at 
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St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, on Friday, the 10th of May, when 
Archbishop Bramhall presided, and Doctor Robert Mossam, Dean 
of Christ Church, was elected Prolocutor. The sermon, on 1 Cor. 
xiv..l6, was preached by Thomas Hackett, Dean of Cork. A royal 
license to treat, consult, and conclude on articles and ordinances, 
bearing date the 2l8t of May, was presented to the President, and 
on the 26th of August, 1662, the Prolocutor brought up the 
amended Book of Common Prayer, and prayed for the compilation 
of a special office for the 23rd of October. On the 11th of Novemter, 
the English Liturgy being read in the Upper House, with the 
alterations proposed by the Lower House, it was unanimously ac- 
cepted, and the President was authorized to submit it to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council that it might be transmitted to the King, — the 
office for the 23rd of October, and a form of prayer for the Chief 
Governor or Governors being inserted. The Royal assent was 
given to the Act of uniformity on the 19th of June, 1666. 

The right of self-taxation was always enjoyed by the clergy of 
Ireland as a community, distinct from the laity,— previously to the 
accession of the house of Stuart, — through the Proctors in Parlia- 
ment, and subsequently, by their representatives in Convocation, 
after the model of England. Thus they granted six subsidies in 
this manner, in 1661, which grant became law in 1666. But in 
1664 the English practice, which hitherto had resembled the Irish, 
was altered, and agreeably to an understanding between Arch- 
bishop Sheldon and Chancellor Hyde in this year, the clergy con- 
sented, in 1665, to be taxed together with the laity, having received, 
in consideration of their acquiescence, the remission of two 
subsidies which were unpaid, the right of voting for members of 
parliament, and the insertion of a saving clause in the statute. 
Influenced, probably, by this precedent. Con vocation was ignored by 
the Irish government in the reign of William IH., the Praemo- 
nentes clause being omitted in the parliamentary writs of the 
bishops ; and an act was passed for raising a sum of money on all 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments in the kingdom, irrespective 
of the previous distinction of clergy and laity. When the bill was 
sent up to the House of Lords, the bishops entered on the books a 
protest or salvo for the preservation of their and others of the 
clergy's rights to tax themselves in subsidies and other taxes in 
Convocation only. But shortly after the re-assembling of Convo- 
cation in the reign of Queen Anne, the right was surrendered by 
the Lower House, under the following circumstances. On 
Saturday the 10th of March, 1705, the Lower House learned that 
the heads of a bill for encouraging the hempen and flaxen manu- 
factures were to be considered in a committee of the whole House 
of Commons on that day, and knowing that there was a clause in 
that bill which seemed to bear hard on the rights of the Clergy, 
the house resolved that a memorial on the subject, drawn up with 
the utmost caution, should be forwarded to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Accordingly it was prepared, signed by & 
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Synge, the Prolocutor, and read in the House of Commons on the 
12th of March. Great indignation was felt at what was regarded 
as an invasion of the rights and privileges of the house : resolutions 
were passed expressive of the feeling, and John Sale, the actuary 
of the Lower House of Convocation, was taken into custody by the 
sergeant-at-arms. After several efforts on the part of the clergy 
at pacification, a letter of explanation was sent by the Prolocutor 
to the Speaker, on the 19th, m which it is stated: "We assure the 
honourahle house that our meaning in the said memorial was to 
express that we in Convocation represent the inferior Clergy of 
the Church of Ireland in matters ecclesiastical, and that we are so 
far entrusted with the care of their civil rights as to be obliged, by 
suitable applications to the legislative power, to endeavour the 
pi-eserving of them ; but we never meant thereby to draw in ques- 
tion the undoubted right of that honourable house to represent the 
clergy as well as laity in their civil rights and properties." This 
was declared to be satisfactory to the house ; but they refused to 
expunge the memorial and the resolutions thereupon from their 
journals. Two bishops in the Upper House entered a protest with 
reference to this explanation: — :'* 1st. Because it was sent by the 
Lower House when very thin, and without the concurrence of the 
Upper House ;" and 2ndly. Because there are some expressions in 
the paper which seem to give occasion hereafter to the House of 
Commons to construe them as yielding up the ground and founda- 
tion of the Clergy's taxing themselves in Convocation," Arch- 
bishop Ejng, writing to the Bishop of Cloyne, April 5, 1705, thus 
observes on the conduct of the Lower House of Convocation : " I 
did believe Mr. Higgins and some warm people would lead you into 
some inconveniency, but I did not expect so great a mischief as 
giving up your rights would have followed : the votes of the House 
of Commons are universally condemned, and so far as I can find, 
they would never have got a more favourable opportunity to assert 
them; they should have insisted on the breach of privilege in 
committing your Actuary, and insisted on it till you had received 
satisfaction, and must have had it. But there goes a most scan- 
dalous story of some bishops and clergymen that at the castle 
concerted your giving up your rights, and played a trick to obtain 
it in the Convocation. I hope in God there was none so lost to all 
honesty." 

Concerning this Convocation it is to be observed that soon after 
the accession of Queen Anne, the parliamentary writs were about 
to be issued, omitting the Prssmunientes clause, but certain of the 
bishops wrote to the Duke of Ormond, and succeeded in procuring 
its insertion. Upon this the elections took place, and a great body 
of clergymen met in Dublin on the 21st of September, 1703. But 
it was found that they were incapable of incorporation or discussion. 
So the bishops, on the 7th of October, a|)plied for the provincial 
writs, as they had been issued on previous occasions; and in thi? 
instance an unanimous and well organized application succeede 
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The writs were granted, and the clergy, 159 in number, metal St 
Patrick's Cathedral in Dublin, on the 11th of January, 1704, as the 
Lower House of the Convocation or National Synod. 

At first all things were done decently and in order, although, 
from long disuse and synodical awkwardness, the body had frequent 
occasion to refer to Gibson's Synodus Anglicana then recently 
published. Strict order and punctilious regard to form were 
observed, and the journals of either house were regularly examined 
and signed by the members of committee until ihe prorogation, 
June 23rd, 1707. In the February of 1706, two members of the 
Lower House, Archdeacon Perceval and Rev. Francis Higgins, 
happening to be in London, were invited, in the course of Atter- 
bury's disputes about *' Intermediate sessions,'' to attend and state to 
the Lower House in England the practice in Ireland regarding this 
controverted question ; which they did in a manner very much to 
the satisfaction of Atterbury and his party, although archbishop 
King subsequently characterised their statement as *' a most false 
and ignorant account." It was printed by Atterbury in his tract, 
** Some Proceedings of the Convocation, 1705," which he dedicated 
to the members of the Convocation of Ireland, and which has been 
since reprinted in various publications. In 1707, Doctor Lambert 
impeached their members before the house as guilty of breach of 
privilege, but they were triumphantly acquitted and justified in 
their act. Then appeared Doctor Lambert's anonymous reply, in 
the form of a letter, which was printed in Trimnell's answer to 
Atterbury, entitled " Partiality detected." This was brought under 
the consideration of the house, and was voted to be a false and 
scandalous libel. Much bitterness of feeling was engendered by 
the discussion, and the strife of tongues became so loud that in 
1710 the Crown was advised to still the tumults of the house by 
prorogation, although the controversy was continued till the follow- 
ing year in a series of pamphlets from the pens of Perceval, Lam- 
bert, and Synge, abounding with curious information, but exhibiting 
much rancour and violence of spirit 

In 1711 the Convocation was allowed to resume its sittings, and 
in August the Queen granted a license for framing canons, in 
virtue of which a small supplemental collection was compiled, which 
presently received the royal sanction. Besides this, little business 
was done, except the drawing up a representation of the state of 
religion to her Majesty, against which, on the motion for its printing, 
Archbishop King entered a protest, which is on record in the 
journals of the Upper House. After various prorogations, the 
Queen's brief was issued on the 21st of May, 1713, and Convocation 
was dissolved by the Archbishop of Tuam. 

It met again towards the close of the year, and when presenting 
an address to the Lord Lieutenant on the 21st of December, 1713, 
in praise of Sir Constantino Phipps, the Tory Chancellor, the Right 
Hon. Robert Molesworth, who was in attendance in the audience 
chamber, observing Archdeacon Perceval at the head of the de- 
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pntaiibh, as Prolocutor, who a few days before had taken a very 
conspicuous lead at a city election, slyly remarked to a person 
standing beside him, " These that have turned the world upside 
down have come hither also f alleging afterwards in his justification 
the marginal reference to '* These men being Jews do exceedingly 
trouble our city." The observation, however, was not lost upon the 
Lower House of Convocation, who represented it to their protectors, 
the House of Lords, as a combination of impiety and insult which 
demanded redress. The af&ont was accordingly condemned by the 
Lords, and the result was that the offender's name was struck off 
the list of privy council. The Convocation survived till 1714, when 
it died in the full odour of Toryism, — a condition which was no 
recommendation for its revival, when, on the 1st of August, this 
year, the death of the Queen placed a new sovereign on the throne. 

The writs, however, with the prsemunientes clause were issued 
in 1716, and in the winter of 1715 it was in contemplation to 
assemble the Convocation, but it was recommended that the clergy 
should not be called up from their cures till after Christmas. The 
elections were made previous to the 5th of November, 1715, as 
Archbishop King states in his letter to Secretary Stanhope, but the 
agitation about the Pretender alarmed the authorities ; and as the 
Irish Clergy were suspected to be to some extent leavened with 
Jacobitism, the Pretender's movements impeded theirs, and they 
were not embodied. When on May 25th, 1716, the bishops met 
in Dublin to address for a Convocation, Archbishop King refused 
to take any part in the movement, and failing his co-operation, the 
project fell to the ground. Henceforward the parliamentary writs 
dropped the prsBmunientes clause, and no opportunity has since 
been afforded for the Irish Clergy to meet m their ancient and 
constitutional deliberative assembly. 

The question of revival of Convocation in Ireland, which has of 
late gained possession of the public mind, is one full of interest and 
importance. As far as I can judge, the great, the overwhelming 
weight of church opinion, is in its favour. Commencing from our 
revered Primate, and descending through the various grades of our 
order, both among the practical and enthusiastic, the investigator 
and the borrower, the tneorist and common-sense man, there is a 
longing for the privileges of olden times. Multitudes who knew 
nothing of Convocation but the name, and have a very confused 
ideaof clerical representation, still feel that the Church is in bondage, 
and that the strait-waistcoat which was put on in 1714, though 
possibly required for the passing moment, has been allowed to 
remain unchanged too long, and that this century pays too dearly 
for the errors or eccentricities of the past. Some, as we have heard 
on Tuesday in this hall, not only desire ancient liberty and revived 
action, but demand a reconstruction of the old system. But to 
such it mav be said that the body to be reformed or readjusted 
must first be called into existence, and that after this, it will be time 
enough to consider the expediency or the measures of its improv 
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ment. It is vain to talk of a heterogeneous ecclesiastical conncL, 
such as some fancy can be easily and advantageously had, while 
the framework of the old constitutional one remains in desuetude 
rather than extinction. Further, theChurch in Ireland is apart of the 
same whole as that in England, and though the Irish portion labour 
under disabilities, it is no reason why it should stnke out a new 
system for its own action, or invent as it were a new language for 
tne expression of its wants. It will be time enough when England 
sets the example, for the smaller component to follow it, and not 
put itself in the condition of a pilot boat to the great ship — ^unless 
indeed it were judged desirable in this case to carry out the maxim 
" experimentum fiat in vili corpore." 

Supposing our old Convocation revived, some technical difficul- 
ties will have to be dealt with at the outset — such as our Upper 
House with a maximum of twelve members ; and a lower house 
abounding with titular deans, and some small dioceses which are 
unable, as Kilmacduagh,or barely able, as Kilfenora,to supply nnder 
existing circumstances the normal complement of representatives, 
while an extensive diocese, as Meath, sends up a fewer number of 
members. Again it may be urged that the old Convocation is 
calculated to produce a spirit of rivalry or cross purposes between 
the two houses. Every one who is acquainted with the history of 
Convocation knows what time, what labour, what zeal were wasted 
in frivolous discussions, and what bad feelings were engendered 
by party struggles ill one house, and its antagonism to the other: 
how wild precipitancy was charged on one, and timid vacillation on 
theother, euphemistically expressed by Zeal and Wisdom. But Con- 
vocations with all their defects have done a great amount of work, 
and have done it well. In Ireland, the Convocation provided 
confessions of faith, compiled ecclesiastical codes, and stamped 
with ecclesiastical authority the formularies of the ChurcL It 
brought together in co-operation the various orders of the Church, 
and gave opportunity to men from the remotest ends of the country 
to meet and practically learn that they were embarked in a common 
cause. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Rxv. GxoBOB Teevoe (Prebendary of York). — As I have been called 
on to speak upon this question at three former Congresses, I might fairly 
have claimed exemption at another, had the meeting been held anywhere 
else but in Ireland. But when I urged at Wolverhampton that our next 
assembly should be in Dublin, I accepted the obligation which I regret to 
find so imperfectly discharged by the Eogliflh cletgy, of a personal attend- 
ance on this Bide the Channel. And when I was afterwards beckoned from 
the other boat to take part in the proceedings, it was not for me to aay no^ 
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thongli in thia land of genius and eloquence you would easily have supplied 
the place of a much greater num. I have been fully compensated for the 
journey by the pleasure and information derived from all that has passed. 
The Tery able paper just read is full of importance, and the vigour of 
Church life and work disclosed in the discussion of yesterday filled me with 
the highest and most hopeful auguries. As for this question of Synodal 
action, I have always contemplated in it the prospect of such an hour as 
has suddenly come upon Ireland* 

Fifteen yean ago, when we were demanding the revival of the Convoca- 
tion of York, I stated, in the Introduction to my first publication on the 
subject^ that the Church — and I had no thought of the Irish branch in 
particular — ^had entered upon a crisis in which it would be impossible to 
preserve the Establishment unless the corporate life of the Church were 
restored by a large and timely measure of Synodal action. That con^ction 
has been deepening in my mind ever since, and I base it on this simple 
proposition^-that in a free nation you cannot long preserve the union of 
Church and State if they are administered on a different, not to say an 
antagonistic, principle. You cannot hope to maintain the religious organ- 
ization and the political in harmony unless each is actuated and governed 
by the same common sentiment. It was easy enough in the days of the 
Heptarchy, when the petty States were imbibing corporate life out of the 
unity of the Church ; it was easy when the Papacy reigned supreme over 
the whole nation, clergy and people together ; it was comparatively easy 
when, revolting from that foreign usurpation. Church and State lay prostrate 
with excess of loyalty at the foot of the throne. The difficulty began when 
the State, which had learned the secret of corporate life in the Church, 
plunged into the healthful tide of representative institutions ; while the 
Church, oblivious of her history and her gifts, stood shivering on the brink, 
clutching at the apron-strings of Royal and Parliamentary authority. In 
that hour the separation of Church and State began, and it has been widen- 
ing, and must widen, while the State continues more and more to rest on 
the broad basis of an enlarged Parliamentary and municipal representation, 
and the Church refuses and neglects to avail herself of the corresponding 
action of her Provincial and Diocesan Synods. I cannot stop to work out 
the proof of this proposition, nor is it necessary ; the thing will speak for 
itself to those who consider the history and traditions of this United 
Kingdom. 

Let me pass on to what has been done in this matter at a deplorable 
cost of time and energy in England. We have restored the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York to some degree of action, and the very first paper 
read at this Congress assured you that we are disappointed at the result. 
Perhajw there may be some disappointment, but I can assure the learned 
writer of that paper — himself (if I mistake not) no friend to Synods — ^that 
no one looks to his remedy — a lay representation in Convocation. The 
learned gentlemen, however mindful of other enactments, showed no respect 
for the game laws when he thus trespassed upon another question. And 
my friend Archdeacon Denison, who, though he is no poacher himself, in- 
Tariably rushes after every other poacher and punishes him on the spot — 
not forgetting, by the way, to take a stray shot of his own — did not fail in 
his accustomed part. But the Archdeacon knew he was not the appointed 
keeper on this manor| so he left it to me to show why the laity really can- 
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not be representod in Convocation. The reason simply is becaiue we aie 
still an Established Church. 

b^iThe English Convocations are the Church's Provincial Synods, and some- 
thing more. They are Synods called at the instance of the Crown in time 
of Parliament, to aid and counsel the State in defence of the realm and the 
promotion of the common good. As such they are clothed with ootain 
political privileges and restraints. Among the privileges ia the legal recog- 
nition of their representative character ; and, as I wish to save mj Irish 
friends from a peril which is often very rashly incurred in England, I will 
just notice that by the ecclesiastical law of England, if any one shall affiim 
that the National Synod, composed of the two Provincial Convocatious 
assembled by the King's writ, is not the true Church of England by repre- 
sentation, he is ipso facto excommunicate, and cannot be restored but by the 
Archbishop himself, after public retractation of that his wicked error. This 
is one of the privileges of Convocation in our constitutional union of 
Church and State. Among its restraints, one is that it shall not contain a 
lay element. It is the voice of the spiritualty, and of the spiritual^ 
only. The laity meet it in Parliament The result is this : that if any 
measure pass the Convocation, it is not a law ; no, not even of the 
Church, because it has not yet been accepted by the laity. It is simply a 
pastoral exhortation — ^the mind and counsel of the spiritual guides of the 
nation ; binding only in the forum of the conscience, and as far as the 
individual freely submits to his teachers, but without the character of an 
external law. This character it can only acquire in Parliament, and when 
acquired there it becomes the law of the land in the same moment that it 
becomes the law of the Church. This is the union between Church snd 
State, that both are governed by the same laws. 

Now, if you were to associate a lay representation with the clexgy in 
Convocation, you would take away the authority of Parliament altogether. 
Because the Bishops, clergy, and people, duly convened, make a New Tes- 
tament Church. A measure passed by them would be, in its sphere, that 
voice of the Church which every Christian, as a matter of religion, is bound 
to obey. But the Imperial Legislature might, and probably would, refuse 
to pass it into a law of the land ; and then you would have one law for 
the Church and another for the State. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction would 
be paralysed, and that is disestablishment and separation of Church and 
State. 

The question has been thoroughly gone into ; and no one in England who 
at all understands the case now, suivocates a lay element in Convocation. 
Their place, as I will presently show you, is in the Diocesan Synod. This 
is what Convocation really requires to complete its action. It is true that 
in Canterbury the Lower House wishes to reform its own representation of 
the spiritualty. It feels itself overweighted with dignitaries — placemen 
they would be called in Parliament , but I must be careful how I speak 
here. My friend, the Dean of Ely, is following hard after me at this 
moment ; and I am speaking in a country which rejoices in an exuberant 
efflorescence of Deans, blossoming over tiie deserted sites of their vanished 
cathedrals, and filling the solitary place with beauty. Well, I do not know 
why any one should envy those quiet spots their black rose. Suppose it 
wastes its sweetness on the desert air, if it is content to bloom unseen, 
why interfere with so modest a satisfaction ? If the Irish Deans have 
nothing to do, I am assured that they get something less for doing it^ and 
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where is tlie benefit of rudely tramping them oat ? Let the Deans flourish ; 
but when you gather them into Convocation, the fragrance of the rose is 
said to be too overpowering. The dergy of Canterbury want to temper it 
with other odours. There is no wish to turn out the Deans and Aroh- 
deaoonsy but to enlarge the representatiye element in proportion — ^not a 
leTeUing down, but a levelling up. It would be a natural and useful 
reform ; but it is not, in my opinion, the chief thing wanted, and I doubt 
if ihey are likely to get it. 

The Convocation of York, again, has its grievance. It enjoys a greatly 
superior constitution to that. of Canterbury. There are fewer dignitaries 
and more Proctors ; the Proctors are elected by the direct suffrage of the 
clergy ; and the Bishops, being few in number, sit and discuss face to face 
with the Lower House. I can assure you there is great plainness of speech* 
In fact, it is as perfect a Synod as now exists in any Church. But the 
dergy are dissatisfied with their remoteness from the centre of political 
life ; they wish to be united with the Convocation of Canterbury — a thing 
which cannot very easily be done, and which I venture to think again is 
not the remedy most needed. What both Convocations now require is the 
Diocesan Synod ; their weakness springs from the want of organization in 
the constituencies more than in themselves. Let the constituent bodies 
make up their mind in the Diocesan Synod, and the Convocations, with all 
their imperfections, will be fully able to present it to the Parliament and 
the nation. The Diocesan Synod is what is now wanted to complete and 
animate our Synodical action. In them, as having no political or legal 
character, the laity will find a place without injury to the union of Church 
and State, nay, to their closer alliance from a larger unity of iofonuation 
and sentiment. But now, when we ask for our Diocesan Synods, as before 
when we asked for Convocation, there is a dificulty in the way. There 
always is ; indeed, I think your Grace's order is more to be condoled with 
on this head than any other class of men whatsoever. I never knew a 
Bishop tiy to walk in the way he should go but he found a lion in the 
path. 

When I was a very young and impatient clergyman, I used to suspect 
the Bishops of making their own Hons, but I have found out my mistake. 
The real keepers of the lions are the lawyers. Tears ago, when Convoca- 
tion was first demanded in England, the Archbishop of Canterbury's lawyers 
let loose a Hon which roared loud enough to daunt the stoutest heart that 
ever beat beneath purple. It was the Bishop of Oxford, I believe, who first 
encountered that formidable animal, and as I have heard, in a very charac- 
teristic manner. I was not there, but if I am wrong his lordship can 
correct me. I am told that the Bishop walked up to the noble beast in the 
midst of his most awful roar, and laughed in his face. The effect was 
magical. The discomfited animal turned tail on the spot and fled out of 
the province of Canterbury, where he has never been heard of from that 
day to this. But the lion was not dead. He fled away up behind the 
north wind and ensconced himself in the Chapter-house of York. There 
he kept up such an incessant roar that not one of our few Bishops would 
come near the place, and we could get no Convocation for thirteen yearSk 
Then we got a new Archbishop, the present primate of All England. He 
did me the honour to consult me on the question, and allowed me to go and 
reconnoitre the lion and just see what harm he could do us. I went and 
threw open the door, but when we came to look, I give you mgr honour that 
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there was oot a vestige of the lion to be foand« We have never cang^ 
sight even of the tip of his tail to this hour. The very dignitaries whom. 
I have seen shaking in their shoes and imploring ns all with tears in their 
eyes to ran away immediately, or the lion would eat ns all up in a momoit, 
are now sitting in the very Chapter-house which he guarded so long, so 
oblivious of his existence that at times they are inclined to think it a joka 
of mine that there ever was any real lion at all in York. 

Well, after that final disappearance out of England, I did think this 
Convocation lion was really gone to his own place, and we should hear <^ 
him no more. But only the other day I caught the echo of his old roar 
again. It was a long way off, but I could swear to his voice anywhere. 
When I got over to this side of St. George's Channel, lo and behold ! there 
was the king of beasts, full maned and tailed, lashing out in Dublin CasUe- 
yard, and roaring so lustily that I should not a bit wonder if the Doke 
said, '^ Let him roar again V* I could detect a slight variation in the ani- 
mal's tone. In England his bellowings used to shape themselves into iha 
word premunire. Here they sound like Convention Act That in to me a 
new tenor. I don't know what lies behind it, and a legal friend reminded 
me before I rose that I am now in a country where the Habeas Corpus Aei 
is suspended. Well, I am rather afraid ; but I have provided myself with 
a return ticket to Holyhead, and I shall take good care that no one at the 
Castle knows of the day or hour of my departure. I mean no treason, and 
I hope to get safe home to my wife and children after alL Before I go I 
will offer one suggestion to your Grace, and my Lord Primate, who sits by 
your side. I speak of course in confidence, relying upon Irish honour that 
no one here will betray my secret. But if your Grace will but raise your 
Archiepiscopal crosier and smite that old leonine fogie over the head, I lay 
my life the pasteboard vizor will fall off, and you will find our old friend 
Bully Bottom the weaver behind, *^ roaring at you like any sucking dove.'' 

Very Rev. Henry Goodwin (Dean of Ely). — Some time ago a dis- 
tinguished Irish layman said to me, '' The difference between your country 
and mine with regard to Convocation is just this : you have got a 
sham and we have got a grievance." Whether the first part of this 
sentence is true or not, there can be no doubt about the truth of 
the second. Ireland, undoubtedly, has a grievance, and one of no small 
magnitude, with regard to her Convocations — ^a grievance, I may add, 
which has been thrown into great prominence and made conspicuous to all 
the world by recent events. Here was the Irish Church in a position of 
extreme difficulty, and apparently likely to lose her position as an Estab- 
lishment, not to mention that she was being sat upon at the same time by a 
Koyal Commission ; and yet, when her chief rulers desired to call the deigy 
into consultation upon the grave circumstances of her position, they find 
legal impediments lying in their way. It really puts one in mind of a 
caricature produced, I think, in one of the phases of the great French 
Kevolution : a number of fowls became acquainted with the fact, which 
they deemed important, that the cook intended shortly to slay and cook 
them ; they wished to meet and discuss the matter : they thought that if 
they failed iii reversing the edict entirely, they might at all events be heaid 
on the question of the sauce with which they should be served up ; where- 
upon the cook dispersed them, saying, *^ AUez, alleas, cela n'^t pas votrs 
affaire." TMs being the present condition of affedrs in Ireland, we who 
come from England can only offer to our Irish brethren our respeotfal spor 
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pathy, and trust that the grieyanoe may eiUBt not much longer. In fact it 
may be doubted whether the extremity of the present trial of the Irish 
Church may not tend to set her free from this and perhaps other grievances, 
and whether the peril of her situation may not open a mouth which has 
long been dumb, just as we read the other day in the newspapers of a young 
man who had lost his voice by a fever, but one day, when bathing, he was 
in danger of drowniog, and his perilous situation brought back his voice, 
and he shouted lustily for help. Nevertheless, it is highly desirable that, 
if the grievance should cease, it should not be succeeded by a sham. And 
I proceed, therefore, to remark briefly that in my opinion the Convocations 
of England, though not as efficient as we could wish to see them, and as I 
believe we shall see them, are yet very far from being shams. It may be 
true that the influence of Convocation is moral and not coercive, but it 
would be a strange thing to imdervalue power because it was only moral ; 
what is the influence of religion, but the highest and purest example of 
moral power. But not to speak merely in general terms, I would suggest 
two things. First, I think that even as matters are now Convocation is 
exerting a beneficial influence which many persons do not know, and there- 
fore cannot estimate, Many important religious and social subjects are not 
merely discussed viva voce^ but are made the subjects of careful reports by 
committees ; and those reports remain and become important elements of 
discussion, when the subjects in question come on for discussion by the 
liegislature or otherwise. I will illustrate what I mean by observing that 
the report of the committee of the Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury on the subject of marriage is printed in the appendix to their report 
by the Boyal Commission on the Marriage Laws, and a similar report on 
ritualism has been printed by the Boyal Commission on Bitual, Kor can 
it be doubted, to take an example of narrower interest, but still an im- 
portant one, that legislation on the subject of ecclesiastical dilapidations 
will soon take place, upon the basis of the conclusions arrived at by the 
Convocation of the two English provinces. It is unnecessary to add that, 
with a large section of the Church, both at home and in the colonies,, the 
conclusions of Convocation upon doctrinal matters have a weight which can 
scarcely be over estimated. 

The other suggestion that I wish to make is this — ^that people generally 
would think more of the influence of Convocation if Churchmen knew more 
about it and believed in it themselves. Of course, there will always be a 
portion of the public press which will make itself merry upon clerical houses 
of Lords and Commons, and opposition from this side will do no harm ; but 
unfortunately you meet continually with members of the Church — aye, with 
members of Convocation themselves, who have no faith in Convocation, and 
who do not scruple to abuse it. These wounds received in the house of our 
friends are, I think, very sore and painful to bear. But can any measures 
be suggested for the improvement of our Convocations ? I had intended 
to devote some little time to this part of the subject ; but I shall confine 
myself to one or two passing remarks partly because I am afraid of appear- 
ing presumptuous, and partly because I wish to reserve a few minutes lor 
another part which appears to me to be now rather pressing. I observe, 
then, as was observed by another speaker on another occasion, that we can- 
not reform Convocation by introducing a lay element without producing a 
revolution. I am most desirous that the lay and clerical portions of the 
Church should work together, and I am quite certain that organization for 
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{hat purpose is one of ihe Church's chief est needs; but our ConTocations 
are emphatically Convocations of the clergy, and I should be only wasting 
time if I discussed an imaginary reform, at once open to difference of opi- 
nion and not likely to be realised. Taking Convocation as it is, I would 
remark that its influence would be immensely increased if those persona who 
are entitled to attend allowed nothing but illness, or some such grave 
cause, to interfere with their attendance. I speak as one who has himsdf 
no love for public discussion, and for the anxiety, and often the l&bour, 
which attendance upon Convocation entails ; but I speak also as one who 
believes that it is as incumbent upon Deans and Archdeacons as it is upon 
little children who learn their Catechism, to do their duty in. that station 
of life to which it has pleased God to call them. Again, we want a moz« 
simple and regular co-operation between the two provinces of Canterbury 
and York. Putting aside all consideration of antiquity, I should be dis- 
posed to say that the wants of the Church would be best met in these days 
by one Convocation for the two provinces. I do not venture to propose 
this, much less to discuss so English a question upon Irish ground ; but I 
do think that both in England and Ireland all that tends, as such an amal- 
gamation would, to unity of action, tends also to strength. But, above aS, 
Convocation needs that which I think it might fairly have, both in England 
and Ireland — namely, a hearty and ungrudging recognition by the oiviL 
power. 

If I know myself, I am sure that there'isjnothing which I less desire than 
clerical usurpation : all history shows that there is danger in this, and the 
reasons of it may be found deep in the human heart ; but at the same time 
there is such a thing as civil tyranny, and civil imjust suspicion ; and, 
moreover, it is not agreeable or dignified to find occasionally a lively young 
member of the House of Commons inquiring of the law officers of the Crown 
what is the nature of that curious body which appears to be sitting in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, and calling itself Convocation — not agreeable or digni- 
fied, I say, although the answer is very simple — namely, that that body is 
as ancient and as constitutional as the House of Commons itself. He who 
claims for Convocation any exorbitant power which does not belong to it is 
not its real friend, but let us know precisely what place it does occupy, and 
then let that place be candidly acknowledged and admitted by tiie dvil 
power. 

But I pass on from this point, because I am expected to say something, 
not only about Convocation, but also about Diocesan Synods. In doing 
this I shall at once divest the subject of all difficulty which may arise from 
the use of a name. I shall not discuss the question of Diooesan Synods 
from the historical point of view, though of course I think it ought to be so 
discussed; but I shall go at once to the question of Diocesan Synods, 
Diocesan Conferences, Synodical Conferences, call them what you will, pro- 
vided that you mean by the term employed the union of the Bishop of the 
diocese with his clergy and laity in common consultation for the work of 
Christ and the benefit of His Church in the Diocese. Referring to a ser- 
mon, to which reference has often been made, I would remind you that we 
were told, and told truly, that whereas the Church of England and Ireland 
has got the organisation of the parish, she has, to a great extent, lost the 
organisation of the diocese. Now, it is this diocesan organisation that we 
want, and which in some of the English dioceses we are endeavouring to 
secure. Perhaps 1 shall render what I have to say most useful by avoiding 
speoulative discussion, and telling you in few words what has been done by 
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the Bishop in that diocese witli which I am myself connected, premising 
merely these two things — first, that the Bishop of Ely is a man of undoubt- 
ed sound head and moderate theological views ; and, secondly, that being 
snch, he has expressed himself to this effect — namely, that he regards a 
more complete organisation as an absolute necessity both for the Church in 
Kngland and for the Church in irelaud. 

This year, was held in the south transept of Ely Cathedral the Fifth 
Diocesan Conference. It consisted of the Bishop, the Dean and Chapter, 
the Chancellor, the Archdeacons, the Honorary Canons, the Proctors in 
GonTOcation, the Kural Deans, besides a number of laymen nominated 
by the various Rural Deaneries. This Conference had under its consider- 
ation, not only a variety of important subjects, but also the results 
of the discussions held during the year by the meetings of clergy and laity 
in the Rural Deaneries : so that the small parliaments of the Rund 
Deaneries met by representation in the larger parliament of the whole 
diocese. 

I shall be told probably that this is an imperfect organization : I at once 
admit it — all human institutions are imperfect. Nevertheless, I think it is 
by no means a bad organization, and one which is capable of doing much 
good, and imder certain circumstances might be specially valuable. But I 
am not careful to defend it, because I have also to say, that our good Bishop, 
finding that there was a desire in the diocese for something further, has 
undertaken to meet the desire by holding this autumn a synod or conference 
(call it what you please) in each archdeaconry to which every beneficed and 
licensed clergyman in the archdeaconry shall be invited. 

I am afraid I should be stopped by the bell, if I attempted to follow these 
conferences into their probable future ; if they do not prove to be the last 
pound that breaks the bishop's back, I anticipate from them much benefit, 
both direct, by bringing the mind of the diocese to bear upon important 
religious, social, and ecclesiastical questions, — and indirect, by bringing the 
bishop into the most wholesome contact with the clergy and laity of the 
diocese. 

This is the way in which we arc endeavouring in Ely to construct our 
diocesan net. In concluding my remarks let me say, that all such endea- 
vours deserve consideration ; they are confessedly experiments ; they may 
be troublesome, or even unsuccessful experiments ; still it is only in this 
way that the problem can be solved. Oh ! what expensive and troublesome 
experiments we make in human afiairs ! We build up a target of almost 
incredible strength, and then we fire at it with guns more and more power- 
ful, each bang of which consxmies the annual stipend of a working curate, 
until at length the target yields, and then we set up another, and all this 
because, perhaps, at some time or another enemies may come to attack our 
shores. Shall we in contemplation of the Church's dangers, present and to 
come, grudge the trouble and anxiety necessary to increase her efficiency to 
prepare her to resist her foes, and enable her to hold her spiritual inheri- 
tance ? 

Lastly, I must observe that we shall need eventually a joining together 
in harmonious woriting of the provincial synods and of our diocesan organi- 
zations. Perhaps the time for this is not come — ^bnt oome it will ; and 
when the time does come, and we find the parish successfully connected 
with the diocese, and the diocese with the province, and when clergy and 
laity consent to put aside all unhappy divisions and work together for their 

S* 
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common Lord, then the work in whicli we of tliia generation are malring oor 
humble and it may be sometimes our nnsuoceasful experiments will be a 
recognized result, and the Church-net will be complete. 

BeT. J. H. Blunt : — So much has been said this afternoon respecting 
the details of the question before us, that I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
confine the few remarks which I have to make to the general subject of ths 
synodical action of the Church. And I will begin by saying that what we 
have heard from preyious speakers, while it shews how far we have already 
advanced, suggests also that we may now hope and expect to advance still 
further, and begin to appreciate synodical action from a new, or rather from 
its most ancient but long lost sight of aspect. For such gatherings as we 
are talking aboui have a value far beyond that which belongs to them as 
assemblies of the best men among our clergy. The true synodical gather- 
ings of the Church are founded upon a much higher principle than that. 
They are assemblies in which there is a Divine element as well as a human 
element ; and hence we may expect them to give us not only the good sense 
of a body of learned and wise men, but the conclusions of a body of men 
deliberating on the affairs of the Church under the influence of Divine 
guidance given for that special purpose. 

From the human action of synods, if I may use the expression, we may 
hope for great advantages. When men of different schools are brought 
together they learn to know each other better, and to observe that their 
differences are seldom such as to be irreconcileable. Angles are rubbed off 
on both sides ; the great principle of ^'give and take" comes into play; 
opponents learn to think from each other's standing points, and opposition 
becomes softened in character by such a habit of thought, and in short 
those who thus meet together learn to understand each other, to part more 
at one than they met, and to draw towards a common ground of opinion. 
We Fee the effort even in these congresses, although they are not assemblies 
for deliberation, and we see it still more in the case of Convocation. But 
this is the working of the human element in the synodical action of tbe 
Church, and I claim for it still greater advantages from the action of the 
Divine element. 

For the Divine element in synods brings us into a distinct and definite 
relations with Divine wisdom. Convocation and Diocesan Synods are essen- 
tially assemblies of the Clergy. Much is said about the co-operation of the 
laity ; but to introduce the laity into these assemblies would be, as a pre- 
vious speaker has said, to revolutionize the whole system, and as I venture 
to add, to pervert an iustitution of our Divine Master. No doubt it would 
be a yery good thing to have gatherings of Clergy and Laity — we have some, 
and good ones too, in our annual Church congresses — ^but do not let us call 
such mixed assemblies Synods, or try to make them substitutes for Synods, 
or we shall be making a great mistake. Conyocation, Provincial Synods, 
and diocesan synods, are, as I have said, essentially assembliee of the Cleigyy 
that IB, of men to whom special promises are made, and special gifts given 
with reference to the work of God's Church. And among the gifts so be- 
stowed there is the gift of a supernatural wisdom for deliberation, as well M 
of supernatural powers for action in spiritual things. And it is because the 
Clergy are thus set apart, and have thus a promise of the " spirit of counsel" 
given them, that there is so much more value to the Church in their solemn 
synodical meetings, than there would be in their meetings as memben of 
any ordinary Committee, however grave its objecte. They gather for con- 
sultation, and they do so expecting that the Divine wisdom developed from 
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tbe Gift of Ordination will prevail in their deliberations, prevent them from 
going wrong, and guide them in the path that will lead most to the true 
advantage of the Church. 

But, my Lord ArchbiBhop, I will venture most respectfully and most 
snbmiasively to say, that we want at the present time something more than 
& revival of such clerical gatherings as Convocation and Diocesan Synods. 
ThiB is an age of building, and an age of fortifying ; of building up our 
decayed institutions within— our ritual, our theology, the spiritual life of 
oar people— of fortifying our part of the City of Grod against foes that are 
attacking us from without, especially Rationalism and Romanism. With all 
this in view, my Lord, in one way or another the heart of the Church of 
Xlngland, and, I doubt not, of the Church of Ireland also, is yearning for a 
voice of authority to come to her ears, to direct her members as to the path 
in vrhich they should walk in these difficult days. The Church is yearning for 
the voice of her chief Pastors, gathered together in a solemn Episcopal Synod, 
and speaking to her with Apostolic authority. And I doubt not that if such 
a voice were heard we should all submit ourselves obediently to it, what- 
ever our private opinions, as being the very i^earest approach that we can 
have to the voice of God himself, speaking to us on these subjects. We 
remember, my lord, a former age of building and fortifying, between which 
and our own there are many points of resemblance. We remember the age 
of the Reformation of the Church of Eugland in the sixteenth century ; aad 
we remember that all that was great and glorious in that Reformation was 
the work of our Bishops assembled in synod. Our own age is one in which 
a new Reformation is being effected, and to be done effectually, it must be 
done by the same authority. There is the great question of Ritualism to 
hQ settled, the other great question of Scepticism, and, perhaps, the greatest 
question of the coming time, that of Roman Supremacy. As to the last, my 
own belief is, that the Church of England has rejected once and for ever the 
jurisdiction of Rome, and that even with the help of the State it can never 
oome back again. But the claims of Rome were never more vigorously put 
forward than at the present time ; and we want to meet them not by mere 
declamatory Protestantism, but by a Protestantism based on sound History, 
learned Theology, and grave Authority. 

It may be said that a Synod of Bishops speaking authoritatively on such 
points would never be supported by the State. But it seems to be almost 
forgotten that a Concordat between Church and State was entered into 334 
years ago, and that under this Concordat all the really authoritative expres- 
sions of the Church's opinion on matters of doctrine have been set forth. 
The " Institution of a Christian Man,'* the Prayer Book, the Thirty- nine 
Articles, the Canons, were all put together by the Bishops, with the aid of 
other divines, and promulgated or published by the Crown ; and the Crown 
has never ventured to depart from this arrangement. But suppose the 
Grown should think fit to refuse its assent to documents compiled by the 
collective Episcopate assembled in Synod, would that prevent the clergy and 
laity from receiving them and acting upon them ? I firmly believe, my 
Lord Archbishop, that it would not ; that there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of churchmen who would take the voice of such an Episcopal Synod 
an utterance of Divine wisdom, and would thankfully and reverently submit 
themselves to it. It would be more to them than ten Privy Council judg- 
ments, or the blue books of a hundred Ritual Commissions. 

It is to this view of the synodical action of the Church that I now venture 
to call the attention of the Congress. When we talk of reviving the dioce 
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Synod or a Synod of bishops, let us remember that we are asking to rerivo 
the operation of a Divine power of wisdom in the Church| and of an aatho- 
rity to which we mast give willing obedience. 

The Very Rbv. W. 0. Maobr {Dean of Cork), said : — 

I am aware that for an especial reason time is very precious with all of 
us, and that the thoughts of those present are already tending towards St. 
Patrick's Cathedral : I shall therefore be yery brief. I wish in the first 
place to do an act of justice to a class of persons rather hardly dealt with 
by my friends Canon Trevor and the Dean of Ely, and that is the lawyers. 
I think that in what they said they forgot that every class has its own 
peculiarities. Speaking simply as an outsider and from hearsay of what 
after all may be an outline report of the peculiarities of the legal mind, I 
have heard that that mind is specially distinguished by two characteriatics. 
One is a great dislike to any one having any freedom of speech except 
themselves ; and the other is a somewhat professional jealousy of Ecclesiastics 
and ecclesiastical bodies. And making due allowance for these peculiarities 
I don't think we have much right to complain of the intentions at least of 
the lawyers, bearing in mind always the fact that nearly all the mischief 
that has been done in this world has been done by veiy well intentioned 
people. 

I now proceed, my lord, briefly to mention two facts — ^to relate a brief 
narrative in illustration of these facts, and to conclude with the expreBsion 
of a very brief wish. The two facts are these. First, as I had occasion 
lately to say in writing — and now take the liberty of speaking — that in the 
last nine or ten months, during which the Irish Church has been passing 
through a struggle unparalleled in its history, nearly every religious body 
in Great Britain has had the kindness to meet together and discuss onr 
present and our future, and to make this or that recommendation concern- 
ing us, with the one single, and I venture to add, singular exception of the 
Irish Church itself. Neither in Convocation, nor yet in Provincial Synods, 
nor even in Diocesan Synods or Conferences, however limited and private^ 
have the Clergy of this Church — not to speak of the Laity and Clergy toge- 
ther — yet gathered together in numbers, however small, to offer to their 
Bishops their views or thoughts, or to receive from them theirs, except in 
those public Charges which we have gratefully heard at visitations. This 
is one fact. 

The second fact is that from this first one has arisen a most odious, and 
unjust, and injurious imputation both upon Bishops and Clergy in Ireland 
— an imputation which I have heard sgain and again both in Ireland and in 
England. It is said, ** Oh you bishops and clergy of the Church in Ireland 
are taking things exceedingly easy. Your life interests are to be secured, 
and you don't ^uble yourselves about the matter or take any interest in 
its discussion." This is an utterly untrue, but nevertheless it is unfor- 
tunately a natural, inference from our silence. 

I have now to relate a brief narrative. About twenty years ago a ship 
a ft jjli' ng from the port of Liverpool to that of Derry was caught in a sudden 
and perilous storm. The first mate — who might be described as a kind of 
marine vicar-general to the captain — crushed forward in lus great zeal, and 
in order to save his chief from the inconvenient fears and enquiries of the 
affrighted passengers who crowded the cabin, threw over the hatches a heavy 
tarpaulin. The result was that there was no sound heard on deck from 
those who were below. No passenger's voice disturbed them as the ship 
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Ighted herself amidst the storm, and with her cargo of goods and her freight 
she reached the port in safety, hat she reached it with the passengers dead I 
I think that that proceeding of the mate was an unwise, even though it may 
have heen a well intentioned act on his part He was tried for his life in con- 
sequence, hut for his extreme ignorance of the laws of health— his inconceivable 
ignorance of the laws of nature — ^the mate was acquitted. The goods were 
saved, and the passengers all perished. Now the lives of the passengers were 
of more value than the most valuable cargo ; and if it was an unwise thing for 
the mate to act as he did to the passengers, it would have been a still more 
unwise thing to have done as he did to the crew, who were there to assist in the 
struggle with tossing waves and roaring winds, and were ready when called 
upon to lend their aid. My lord Archbishop, I can assure your Grace that a 
good many of us clergy who form the crew in this our ship, have been feeling 
very uncomfortable under the *' tarpaulin" which has been cast over our heads 
at this important time. 

There is one wish which I now desire veiy briefly to express In conclusion. 
It is, that whatever fate befalls the Irish Church, it may not die that most 
Ignominious and agonizing of all deaths — " Asphyxiation by Lawyers.** 

The Yjbn. George A. Dbnisok (Archdeacon of Taunton), — ^I am not going 
to poach on Canon Trevor^s grounds, for I have the fear of Canon Trevor 
before my eyes; and everybody knows that all that is known about Con- 
vocations he knows, and particularly that he embodies in his own person 
the Convocation of York. But I feel that there is a thing which has not been, 
as I think, sufBciently pressed upon this Meeting of the Congress. We are in a 
state of great danger — ^I do not say the Church in Ireland merely, but the 
Church of England and Ireland; and we ought to be in a state of greater 
strength to meet that danger. Now these Congress Meetings themselves shew 
the want of strength. They are themselves the expression of that want. If 
Convocation comes into any real life in England and in Ireland, it must have 
the Diocesan Synods to help in the work and supply it with fresh vigour from 
time to time. Congresses will then die ; there will be no need for them, and 
no more room left for them ; and that will not be a bad thing at all. I am 
happy to see ▼hat progress is made by them as the years roll on; but Con- 
gresses are not the proper expression of the voice of the Church, but are only 
means of embodying the feeling of weakness in the Church of England as well 
as of Ireland. Whether I may live to see that carried out in all the Dioceses 
of England and Ireland which has been already carried out so well in some of 
the Dioceses in England, I cannot tell ; but if that shall once take place, and 
there are Diocesan Synods of clergy and laity in every diocese under the 
presidency of their Bishop, then there will be that real voice of the Church 
expressed throughout all the land. In that voice is the Church's strength. 
All that we are about now, is only ways and means to it. We came together to 
shew where we are weak, what our need is, and what wotdd be our strength. 
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THVaSDAY EVENING, Ut OCTOBER. 



Evening Prayer was said in S. Patrick's Cathedral, 
at 7 o'clock, p. m. There was full Choral Service. 
The Psalms were chanted to Lord O'Neill's Chant in 
G ( Changeable), Cantate Domino and Deus Misereatur, 
for double choir by Robert Prbscott Stewart, Mus. D. 
(Professor of Music in the University of Dvblin). 

The Anthem, from Psalm cxlv., 1-21, "I will magnify 
Thee, God, my King," was by the Rev. Georqe Wil- 
liam Torrance, M. A. 

The Sermon, in aid of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and the Church Missionary Society, was 

{)reached by the Lord Bishop op Oxford. The Col- 
ection amounted to £90. 3s. Od. 

After the Sermon "Gloria Patri," by Sir John 
STEVENSoif, Mus. D., was sung. 



THE SERMON. 



^<^^»»^»^>^i»^^^^^^>^%^^^^>M^» 



S. Joini, xvl!., 26 (part). "I hare declared unto them Thy name, and will 

declare it.** 

Mt Brethren — There seems to me to be no chapter in the whole 
New Testament which opens to our reverential and eager gaze so 
much of the great mystery of the incarnation of onr Lord Jesus Christ, 
as this seventeenth chapter of the Grospel of St. John. That great 
mystery of the Incai'nation, remember, is the secret of all our hope 
and of all our comfort. If our blessed Lord was not, in very deed. 
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man. He had not wherewith to offer aacrifice for ua men. If Ho waa 
not in very deed, man. He could not — as man — be acquainted with 
the aecrets of every one of your hearts i and, by the law of sympathy^ 
** know how to succour them that are tempted :" and so, He could not 
be for you the High Priest that you need, tempted in all points, like 
as we are, yet without sin ; or the perfect atonement for your sins. In 
this deep mystery of His being perfect Man we are to find our assur-? 
ance with Gh)d. In His sacrifice, as Man, for our sins, we are to find 
our one sure comfort amidst all the trials of this present world ; and 
further, we are to find here the perfect pattern, to which we are to 
conform ourselves and our lives. 

And now, bear well in mind, what this doctrine of the Incarnation 
if. It isy that He, who was from all eternity the everlasting Son 
of the Father, one Person in the Divine and blessed Trinity) 
not merely a representation of God; not a mere relation of God 
to His external universe $ not a part in a manifestation to man of the 
one Godhead in three persons as the Creator, and the Redeemeri 
and the Renewer, but one Divine Person in that undivided Trinity 
before the love of God had breathed itself out into any reasonable 
creation — one Person in the everlasting and inherent inter-relations 
of the several Persons of the blessed Trinity to each other ; — ^that He, 
thus God» from eternity with the Father, did, in the unity of His 
Divine Person, so knit our nature to Himself, that He was thence- 
forth God and Man, in one Divine Person. And, observe, there 
resulted hence — ^not as our thoughts so naturally suggest, a sort of 
mixture between the manhood and the Godhead, which, in fact, 
would be to make Him neither Man or God — ^but by the power of the 
Almighty, the two natures, perfectly combined in the one Person, 
were in themselves perfectly uncommingled, so that the Godhead 
was perfect in its acting as God, the Manhood perfect in its acting as 
man: the Godhead restraining or allowing its communications to 
the Manhood, as was necessary for the perfect acting of that Man* 
hood which He took for our redemption* 

Now, I say, it is this mystery which seems to me to be opened here 
to our reverend gase in the most perfect and in the most touching 
manner. It is revealed in the very fact of our blessed Lord ** pray* 
ing " to the Father — As Gh>d, He was the hearer of prayer— as God, 
He was the answerer of prayer. The sigh of every heart throughout 
the universe mounted up to Him. As God, He could net pray to th0 
Father. As the eternal Son of the Father, prayer was not for Him. 
And so, when we read such passages as those which describe! our 

T 2 
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blessed Lord as retiring into a mountaia and spending the wliole nigfit 
in prayer to God, we have there the most complete conceivable 
declaration of the absolute perfection of the humanity which He took 
for our redemption ; because that, in intercourse with God, there mast 
have been the most perfect acting of that human nature which He 
had taken to Himself; and as He prayed in very deed, He was, in 
very deed, Man. 

But even more than this is revealed in this chapter. The disciples 
had seen Him retire to pray ; they had been taught by Him how they 
were to pray ; but now it was to be permitted to them — and to be 
permitted to us, and to all His people to the end of time — ^to hear the 
very communings of that heart of Jesus with the eternal Father. We 
are permitted in this chapter to see the action of that human soul, as 
that human soul addressed itself in supplication to the everlasting 
Father ; and therefore it is that the perfectness of His manhood is 
revealed to us here, as it is nowhere else in the New Testament 
record. For we see in this chapter the communings which had 
existed between the Father and the Son throughout all eternity, now 
conditioned by the relations to the everlasting Father of that creaturely 
being which the Son had taken to Himself. 

The wisdom and the power of God which devised the marvelloos 
plan of our redemption provided that this mighty mystery should be 
accomplished ; that the Everlasting Son should, in that nature which 
He had knit to Himself in the unity of His Divine Person, enter 
into the creation of the Father, and thus — consequent on the relation 
which He had assumed to man, whom He came to save — assume a new 
relation to the Father, and so qualify the communings which, as the 
Everlasting Son, he had held with His eternal Father by this new 
condition which he had been pleased to adopt for man's redemption. 

And, further, we may here see the human nature acting in its 
greatest conceivable perfectness ; because it is when the human nature, 
dear from the stain of sin, presents itself before God and communes 
with God, that every faculty of that nature is drawn out Just as 
the perfume is drawn out from the flower which God has given to 
possess that perfume, when the sun in its power pours down from the 
heavens above, and wakes out of its secret depths that breath of sweet- 
ness ; 80, the human soul, when, being purged from sin, it becomes 
capable of communing with the Everlasting Father, yields up in that 
intercourse, out of the deep recesses of its being — which the power 
and wisdom of God had created — ^every secret of its most perfect 
acting. And, my beloved brethren, mark you, all tliis prayer is 
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written for us, word by word, as the Eternal Son of God spoke it I 
The apostle who heard it, no doubt, let every word of it sink deep into 
his mind ; but we do not depend upon that for its absolute correct- 
ness. The Almighty Spirit of God, according to the promise of God, 
restored to the pen of the Evangelist every word of that prayer which 
the Eternal Son then poured out to the Father* And so here we ma/ 
see, what we cannot see even upon the cross of Calvary ; because the 
mysterious shadows of death (with which we are none of us yet 
acquainted, although every one of us has to make an acquaintance 
with them), veil, upon the cross, the perfect acting of the mind of 
the Lord. But here, in this prayer of His, before His departure, 
everything is laid bare, so that the eye of faith and love can rest upon 
it, and mark, as it were, every palpitation of that loving hearty and 
every desire of that Spirit of our Lord. 

And now, my brethren, what is this prayer when we read it ? It 
18, in fact, a prayer from beginning to end, for the accomplishment of 
His great work of the redemption of mankind. It begins with 
*' Father, glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee. As 
thou hast given him power over all Aesli that he should give eternal 
life to as many as thou hast given him.^ And so, when it says 
** glorify thy Son," it is the humanity of the Lord reaching forth for 
the glorification of the Father in the glory to be given to Him as the 
Son of man. As the Eternal Son, He was the equal sharer, even 
then, of all the glory of the throne of God's Majesty. Nothing could 
be added to it, as nothing could be taken from it. But it was as the 
Son of Mary — it was as the bearer of your nature and mine — that He 
prayed to the Father to glorify Himself in this, which, above all his 
other works, was to set before men and angels and the heavenly . 
powers, the glory and the love of God in the redemption of mankind. 
The Lord prayed for this glory — not for Himself alone personally, 
but as the Son of man, the king of men, the one true head of all 
humanit}', who Himself ascending into that glory was to draw up 
all His brethren after Him, causing, of His love and mercy, all the 
long race of redeemed men to pass with Him into that glory of the 
Father, and to partake of it through all the countless ages of eternity* 
It was, then, for this that the Son prayed ; and if you look through 
the chapter, when you reach home to-night — ^for it would be too long 
for me to attempt now to go through it with you — ^yocr will see that this 
is pre-eminently throughout a prayer of intercession. He ** wills * that 
tiiose whom the Father has given Him '< shall be with Him where He 
is." He " wills " that ihe Father should " keep them in the world" 
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BM He has kept tbem whilst He was with them — He eommiti then to 
the keeping of the Father— He '^ wills ** that they shall be with Him 
in the Father^s glory, and that they shall beliold His glory — the gloiy 
which He had before the world was. 

We come then to this ; — ^We gaxe here upon the acting of the soul 
of Jesus as it is lifted ap in prayer to the everlasting Father. That 
haman soul was the one flower of all humanity which fulfilled in its 
bright perfectness the idea of humanity in the mind of God. We aee 
it at the time of its highest acting ; and now, just before the shadows of 
His own great self-sacrifice closed in upon Him in their intenaesi 
blackness, when we might suppose He would be easting forth, as man. 
His supplications to the Father to be upheld in the bloody sweat of 
Gethseitiane, in the desertion of His disciples, in the hall of Herod, 
and up that hill of Calvary : instead of that, the heart of the Lord 
Jesus pours itself out in this earnest intercession for those whose 
nature He had taken — ^those for whom He is about to pour forth His 
life as a sacrifice for sin ; that the full work of their redemption may 
be accomplished to the glory of the everlasting Father. 

Observe next, what is the peculiar characteristic of the prayer firom 
the beginning to the end; — ^an intensely earnest tenderness. He 
pleads as a brother for His brethren : looking at them as they stand in 
their desolation in the world, seeing their need of keeping ; pleading 
with the Father that He will keep them by His word, and bring each 
one of them safe to the everlasting haven. The one distinguishing fea- 
ture, from beginning to end of the prayer, is this intensely eamesi 
tenderness. 

Now advance a step further. Why was it that the soul of the 
Hedeemer was poured forth with this earnestness in supplication to 
the Father ? I think we may say for three reasons : — 

First, because He knew what it was for man to be able to commane 
with Orod. He as man had rested that human soul of His upon the 
Father, and had found in it the perfectness of peace. That eye of His 
took in the whole vision, so far as the creatnrely soul enlightened by 
the indwelling of Deity could conceive it, of what it was for the erea* 
ture to be one with the Greater. He knew that His Fa^er had made 
man capable of this communion. He knew, my brethien, what we 
are always forgetting, the revealed differenee between man and 
angels; that God made man a little lower than the angels, to erown 
him, as we read in the Psalms to-night, with glory and worship: that 
whereas the angels are spoken of in the Book of JEtevelatioa as 
"sphits," ••flames of fire," and *« powers of God," there is no iatima- 
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iion thai ib^ po89M0 anything analogous to the human soal;.^to that 
aonl 80 vast in all its powers of suffaring and of enjoying ; to that 
mighty instrument for the praise of God which it plensed the wisdom 
of God to create in man ; to that power of knowing evil and rejecting 
it — of knowing it as having been delivered from it, — and therefore of 
entering into the blessedness of redemption and the love of Christ : all 
these powers given to os, there is no intimation that the mighty '* elder 
ones'* possess. These powers dwell in that soul of man which it 
pleased the KterpAl Son to take to Himself when He became man. 
He knew the cnpacity for- all but infinite enjoyment in God, which 
the Father had prepared for those whom He should redeem, and 
who through His redemption should mount up to the everlasting 
throne; and, so knowing this, there was this intensity of earnestness 
in His prayer that each one of these for whom He wns about to shed 
His blood might attain to this blessedness, and not one come short 
of it. 

And then, secondly, we may notice that He knew what it was for 
man to lose this ; that His eye looked down the deep abyss of fallen 
humanity, and without wavering and without confusion saw each one 
separate soul God had created, with all its capacity of communing 
with Him, and knowing this blessedness, throughout eternity ; and yet 
He saw multitudes losing it because they had not the word of God ; 
and, not having the word of God, knew not God. Seeing, therefore, 
at once the blessedness which men might have, and seeing also the 
misery which men had, there was this earnestness in His tender inter- 
cession that it would please the Father to accomplish the number of 
the elect and to hasten His kingdom. 

And, thirdly, we may see, as a reason for this earnestnes.'?, that there 
was in this the promoting in the highest degree the glory of God. 
It was not the earnestness of the head of a party anxious for the 
fucceas of that party. There is something most narrowing and lower- 
ing in all seal which is no more than party zeal. For, just in the 
degree in which there is the' kindling of interest and zeal towards 
those who are of our own party, there is a freezing up of sympathy 
towards those who are not of our party. So the head of a great nation 
may have a feeling of the deepest interest for the people committed tp 
Ills charge i but^ just in the degree in which that feeling takes perfect 
possession of his mind, you will see in him n coldness towards all those 
who are without the range of his oare. But in the Lord Jesqs jt was 
** Father gbrify Thy name;" there was no narrowing, for even a 
inemeati and therefore there was no diminishing of the intense earnest* 
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Deal of thai desh^ that the Everlaating Father might be gleriiled ia 
the sal? ation He had given to mankind. 

Andy lastly, we may notice this, that there was in the heart of the 
Lord JesQS a firm faith that the Father would accomplish this His 
will. Now remember, I pray you, what I said in the beginning as to 
the perfectness of the human nature in Christ, becaase if yon do not 
keep that thoroughly in your minds you will not be able to enter into 
this idea. Did you ever realise the fact that one of the great tempta- 
tions of our Lord when He was made acquainted with ail our tempta- 
tions was this, the sense of failure in His work besetting Him in His 
ministrations ? If our Lord had not felt that temptation He could not 
have been truly said to have been tempted in all points like as we are ; 
because who is there, be it the father of a family, or be it one whom 
God has set to minister in His Church, who is ready to spend and to 
shed his own blood for the salvation of others, who does not daily fiod 
his spirit faint at the coldness and the unbelief of men in rejecting the 
message of God ? Who has ever laboured hard for G9d and not been 
tried with this temptation, until at times he is ready to cast himself 
down upon the ground, in utter dejection, and to say, ** My work is 
in vain, and my labour has been fruitless ?" Now, my brethren, the 
Lord Jesus, as the head of the Christian ministry, most have felt the 
same sharp trial. No one can read the Gospels carefully without being 
able to see this temptation besetting the Spirit of the Lord in His 
ministry. For we see Him looking round and seeing the little flock — 
we see Him grieved with the hardness of men's hearts, and not able to 
do any mighty work there because of their unbelief. ** Will ye also 
go away ?** was tlie passionate outburst of a heart feeling this tempta- 
tion as the darkness of unsuccess gathered round it whilst it was 
labouring and spending itself for the redemption of man. 

How must this feeling have been intensified with Him in that which 
was almost His darkest hour? He foresaw that even those few 
faithful ones would soon fail Him : He foresaw the betrayal of Judas, 
the denial of Peter, the unbelief of Thomas, the scattering of all. He 
looked around, knowing that His hour was come ; and what did He 
seem to have gathered in as the result of His three years' ministry 
amongst that people ? Why even of that small band of disciples some 
followed Him with hearts in which lower motives mixed strangely 
with their highest affections, and others of those to whom He proached, 
including almost the whole of the Jews, turned against Him. Surely 
it is plain that this temptation was suffered to fall upon Him, that He 
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was tempted toery out, in dejeeUon and despondenoj, ^Jdj miseion ia 
in Tain, and man will not be redeemed,** 

Mark, tben, what the Lord doea eay at the moment of that tempta* 
tion : " I have declared unto them Thy name, and will declare it **— - 
^ will " declare it still, notwithstanding all the seeming fruitlessness 
and seeming failare ; " willy** yet in the bitter agony of the garden 
of Gethsemane ! *' will,** yet in the hall of Herod ! '' will,** yet before 
that judgment-seat of Pilate ! ** will,** yet np that hill of Calvary ! 
'^will,** yet apon that cross of anguish! ^'will,*' yet when I return 
again to earth after my three days' sojourn in the grave I " will,** yet 
by my apostles and ministers in ages to come ! " will,** yet by my 
word of truth and by my Gospel message, until the last of the elect of 
my Father is gathered in to receive all the salvation and glory which 
my cross has purchased for them! 

We have reached then this point, when we gaze intently upon 
the acting of the perfect humanity of our Blessed Lord in His com- 
muning with the Father. We find that a prayer for the redemption 
of man is the one master subject of His supplicaiions ; and that it is 
characterised in Him by the in tensest earnestness of love for man. 
Further, we have seen the reasons for this earnestness : and all this 
bears directly upon a strictly practical subject on which I am now to 
address you. 

I ask you, brethren, to make a new exertion for the two great Mis- 
sionary Societies of the Church of England — the ** Society for the 
Propagation- of the Gospel ** and the ** Church Missionary Society.** 
Why need I press you, my brethren, to renewed exertion ? Why do 
you, any of you, want pressing ? Is not the answer plain — because 
there is a great apathy amongst us about this matter ? We need not 
go beyond this congregation to find what an apathy exists about it. A 
certain number of those now standing or sitting in this cathedral have 
an interest some in one of these Societies, and some in the other — that 
ia, brethren, you have a ** Society ** interest in them, or in one of them. 
No doubt it is better to have even such an interest as that than no 
interest at all ; but after all is not such an interest a very poor substi- 
tute for the burning zeal for the salvation of souls, for whom Christ 
Jesus died, which should fill your breasts and animate your minds as 
Christian people? What do you give at present to the work ? Our 
gifU are very poor things, very poor things indeed, by which to test 
affirmatively the measure of a man's zeal for a cause. Men may give 
much without having a very deep interest in the cause of Christ or 
Church, from a habit of giving, whether they like the particular 
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objaei or not. Bat tb« not giving, wbere you have tbe ibmm of 
giving, mast manifest the absenee of that true feeling which ihoold 
reign in your hearts. As the quicksilver of the thenoometar, how- 
ever it may rise or fall, cannot in the slightest degree affect the 
heater the cold of the atmosphere; yet, nevertheless, by its move- 
ments, tells us what the temperature around us is: so while our 
gifts themselves cannot affect our acceptance or favour with God, 
yet they do undoubtedly serve to show whether or not there be is 
us any true zeal for the cause of God. If, therefore, at this 
moment, sitting or standing before me In this building, you feel con* 
scions in your heart that you have never made a real sacrifice Is 
spread the Oospel of Christ abroad, and to convey the message of 
salvation to those who yet are without it in this world, I think 700 
must see that in the sight of God you have very little true seal for the 
cause of Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Then take another test, my brethren. Do yon *^ pray ** much about 
this missionary work ? When you repeat the words in our blened 
Lord's own Prayer—** Thy kingdom some ; thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven "— 4o you really pray the words in the same spirit 
of earnest longing and hearty desire with which you would pray that 
God might restore to you once again the loved child who had bees 
stricken down by some sickness ? Do you as really and heartily dsstre 
that His kingdom may come on earth as it is in heaven, as you woold 
pray for some mere temporal blessing to be bestowed upon you, or 
that God in His mercy would relieve you or yours from some trouble 
which had come upon you ? Does the full desire of your heart go op 
in like manner with that prayer of yours for His kingdom being eete- 
blished here on earth ? I am afraid, my dear brethren, that we can- 
not, many of us, stand this test t and if the mind of the ChristiAA 
Church at this time is not that-— if it cannot earnestly and heartily 
thus pray that prayer— it is very unlike what the mind of Christ wssi 
as we see it here pourtrayed in its utterances to the Father, And tbe 
reason of this may be found in a moment. It is because we lack just 
these things which we have seen were tbe cause of that earnestnees in 
*^ Him.** We grievously lack the knowledge of what tbe blessedaeii 
is, which communion with God means and implies. In some degree I 
trust we know the joy of having our conscience purged from evil works, 
and of having the soul freed from the absolute dominion of sin* Bat 
do we know anything of the blessedness of sweet eommanion wiili 
God — of bringing the burden of our sin and iniquity in prayer to 
I, and resting that burden upon the bosom of Christ oiir fiavioar^ 
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of eoming hombled to the dust by the conscioosneat of oar own im* 
parity and iDfirmity, aod seeing with fall faith, deliveranco from them 
through the working in us of the everlaating Spirit of the Lord ; end 
even when we are beginning to sink in the waters of temptation, 
through our feebleness, crying out to Him whom the waves obey, to 
stretch out His hand and save us ? Do we know what it is at once to 
f y to Him in all our troubles-— do we know the blessedness of sub* 
mitting patiently to the dispensations of His wiU^-of communing with 
Him in meditation, and resting upon Him in prayer ? I fear not, my 
brethren i and what is worse than all that, I fear that we are too 
easily content to be ignorant of these things: that we think we have 
done enough when we have received God's message of salvation for 
ourselves, and then have little interest in its further progress. Is not 
the course of most of os too like that of a criminal who, having received 
a free pardon for his crime from his Queen, goes back to life and 
liberty again, not, indeed, to a career of absolute oriminality or of 
open offence against the laws, but to lead the ordinary common 
life of others, untouched and «uniofluenced by the knowledge that 
all which he enjoys is owing to the mercy and forbearance of his 
Sovereign. Thus, too often we act after we have heard God's mes- 
sage of mercy and salvation, as if we had no present sense of what we 
owe to that great love which has redeemed us, and no realisation of 
the great truth that there is no blessedness in this world at all to be 
compared with the blessedness of communion with Him who is the 
very embodiment and manifestation of that love. 

I fear, moreover, that as a necessary accompaniment of this ignor- 
ance, we are ignorant for the most par^ of the great evil of sin. Do 
we not too often laugh at it ? Do we not hear even the better kind 
of men speak lightly of the sins of others, and treat them more as 
follies or faults than as sins. Sin thus in our eyes becomes less sinful 
than it is. What else can we think when we bear men speak After 
this sort, of bursts of passion, of eovetousness, of ambition, of evil 
speaking, of habits of drink, or of other acts which show the heart to 
be utterly selfish, instead of being devoted to God and Hi| service ? 
Should not these things, instead of creating a smile of amusement^ 
or calling up some careless word of unconcern, rather induce us to 
cast ashes upon our heads, and fall down upon our knees in prayer, 
to cry mightily that the souls of wient redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, may be awakened from their sleep of death to claim their 
redemption, and that the love of Christ may be shed abroad in their 
hearts and ours ? Surely, if we have a deep sense of the sinfulness 
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of our own liearU, we shall be led more and more eamestlj and 
anxiously to pray to Him who has saved us by His grace, that His 
kingdom may indeed come, and that our zeal in the missionary work 
may be strengthened and intensified. 

But then, again, when we do some work for the cause of missions, 
IS it really done by us for the honour of God's name ; is that the motive 
which influences us in our proceedings and our labours ? Are we not 
very much, indeed, entangled in the snares of party ? Do not we 
overlook the faults of men who agree with us in religious matters ; and 
do we not say sore and sharp, and even bitter, things against those 
who differ from ourselves ? Are we not zealous defenders of thoae 
who agree in expressing exactly the same religious opinions as oar 
own ; while we are very open-eyed to the imperfections of those 
who hold views at all opposite to ours? Is there not a sad substitu- 
tion in our minds of the spirit of party for the spirit which looks to 
God's honour as the incentive for doing work for the furtherance of 
Christ's cause and the advance of his His kingdom ? 

And once more, brethren, is there norii terrible despondency amongst 
us ? What is it we are so often hearing said about our missioniiry 
labours ? Is it not that '^ there is so little result from the mission 
field," as if we were meant to measure the labours we were willing to 
undertake there for the cause of Christ Jesus by the apparent results 
which attend our efforts. Was it thus that Christ himself acted and 
thought? Look at Him when the shades of the evening tide of his 
ministry were falling upon him, when even He was weighed down 
with the seeming failures of that work for which His power, and love, 
and tenderness were perfect, and for the accomplishment of which He 
had humbled Himself even unto death ; and hear Him saying, ** I have 
declared unto them Thy name, and will declare it." 

Now, brethren, if these things are so, is it any wonder if the success 
of our missions is not what we would have it be? And further, if we 
do desire to see that success increased, is it not plain where we must 
seek the remedy ? We must rise above alike the spirit of party and 
the spirit of despondency. It is thus we may remove to some extent 
that which hinders our work. It will not do merely to work ourselves 
up into an occasional missionary zeal, or to flog ourselves into a state 
of mere temporary excitement. Such zeal and excitement will be 
unavailing in the day of trial or of toil. We want to gain, each one 
for himself or herself, a deeper knowledge of the sweetness of living in 
communion with God, that we may know the blessedness of imparting 
the knowledge of His love to others. We want to learn, beneath the 
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cross of Christ, what the evil of sin is, and then to help other hearts, 
sinful by nature as our own, to realise it, too. Instead of spending our 
time in idle speculations as to whether it is possible for the heathen to 
be saved by the blood of that Saviour whom they do not know, and 
have not heard of, let us remember that the man who knows not the 
name of God, and knows not the love of Christ, must be at an infinite 
disadvantage for communing with God and His everlasting Son ; and 
knowing this, if we spend our heart's blood to bring one such man to 
the knowledge of Christ, we ought to feel that we have nof lived in vain. 

And, then, next, if we wish to be like Christ in this world, we must 
rise above the ties of party. Nothing chills the heart and narrows 
the mind like a party spirit; and I rejoice for this very reason in 
being permitted to preach before you to-night for these two Societies 
together; and I rejoice also, as one coming from the English branch 
of our Church, in preaching before the members of this Irish branch 
of that Church, because these things imply a desire to rise above the 
din of party into something like a more Catholic and more Christian 
tone of mind and heart. 

The Gospel Propagation Society is the old Church Society of that 
Church which is now the United Church of England and Ireland, and 
It is . the society which for centuries has been doing, on its behalf, the 
work of evangelization abroad. It has only these two peculiarities ; 
first, that it takes as its special field of work the colonies and settle 
ments of the British Crown, dealing first with the emigrants from this 
land, and then with the heathen around them ; but not going to the 
more distant recesses of heathenism until it has first accomplished ita 
message to those connected with ourselves. Its only other peculiarity 
is this, thot instead of trusting to the committee who manage its 
concerns, the selection of its missionaries, in order to prevent the 
possibility of party-spirit interfering in the choice, and to secure the tone 
and temper of its missionaries being the tone and temper of the Church, 
it trusts to a board of clergymen, appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and York and the Bishop of London, the approval of every 
missionary sent out, except those chosen by the Colonial Bishops them* 
selves, when they may happen to be in England. 

The other Society — the Church Missionary Society — ^was founded 
in no opposition to the Gospel Propagation Society. Indeed the 
founders of it went to the Archbishop of Canterbury of the time, and 
asked him to put himself at its head, which he gave them hopes that 
he would do when the Society was organised. The cause which 
actually led to the formation of the second society was this, that under 
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the Gospel Propagation Society's charter, at it was then conatroed, 
it was tliought that the Society could not legally or legitimatelj under- 
take nissioDS to the heathen people s and as the founders of the new 
Society took a deep interest in Africa and the East Indies, theae plaoes 
were selected as the special field for the new Society's operational mud 
its name was called '* The Church Missionary Society for Africa and 
the £iist«'' In tlieir fields of work there is, thank Grod, no differanee 
between these two Societies now. I have known the missionaries of 
both, and have often heard from them that the missionaries in India 
interchange their services when they can, and in their labours jon 
would never know which society they belonged to unless yon particn- 
larly asked the question. I do not think that this has been entirely 
the case at home ; for I fear that here party-spirit has been allowed 
to creep into men's minds in their support of the two societies. I 
would to Ood that we could every one banish all these prejudices and 
this party-spirit from our minds, and that we might give oarselves 
entirely to labouring simply for God ; and so draw down His bless- 
ing upon that work which does bring peace to the soul and salvation 
of the heart. I thank God for the opportunity of speaking on behalf 
of both these societies to-night s and I would that I could imbne you 
with a heartfelt seal, and rid yon of that feeling of despondency 
which damps your ardour in the missionary cause. What room is 
there, dear brethren, for such downcast thoughts ? Is not the Word 
of God sufficient for us, and has He not told us to wori^ and that He 
will accept our work ? Has He not told us that until His people ars 
gathered from the uttermost parts of the earth, that blessed day for 
which we all long shall not dawn upon the world ? Has He not told 
us to pray that His kingdom should come ; and would He have told 
us thus to pray if that kingdom would never come? Fix your eyed^ 
dear brethren, upon the cross of the Lord Jesus — see Him pleading 
thus, just before He offered Himself upon it, having gathered but a 
small band of followers : and enter, through His help, into the faith 
and the patience of the man Christ Jesus and of all His saints. 

Oh, beloved brethren, realise the blessedness to ourselves, to oar 
Church, and to all our people of so doing. Let the prayers and reso- 
lutions made here in this, our solemn service, help us to work more 
heartily and more faithfully. Let the Church gathered to-night in this 
Cathedral be, as it has been in times past, the great missionary centre 
of living, hearty, and labouring hands. We that live at the other side 
of the English Channel, in a great measure owe the preaching of the 
Gospel to yon of this our sister landi and let the sons of your noble 
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fathers labour, and live ; and believe as they lived, and laboured, and 
believed. Gird up your hearts for God and His Christ. There are 
dark clouds gathering round both our Church and our people— will 
your fix your eyes only upon them and content youselves by saying, 
*'my wealth is mine, in these days of trouble and doubt I must keep 
what I have got, and I cannot be expected to give much to the heathen V* 
Nay, but remember, dear brethren, you are doing most for yourselves 
when you are doing most for others. HoWf tbeoi can you get rid of 
the dark clouds ? No narrow*mindedness can remove them, nothing 
but prayerful and loving labour for the good of souls can ever dissipate 
them. Let God see, then, in this your time of darkness and difficulty, 
a new arising amongst the hearts of the members of this Church, to do 
His work in simplicity, and love, and earnestness ; and you may rest 
assured that He will look out on that Church in its hour of woe, and 
send it a mighty and unlocked for deliverance. Tes, and if even 
those around you will not join with you, but refuse you their help — ^if 
the clouds gather, atid the tempest breaks, and the Church's outer 
battlements are even struck down, yel you may realise the blessings 
of the inner life in Christ. What matter present trial or difficulty 
when, in a few short years, every one of those mighty obstacles^ which 
have so opposed us in this life, shall be overcome, and we shall live in 
His truest life. What, in that supreme hour of our earthly trial, 
would we not give for one week, bay, even one day, during which to 
render hearty, and loving, and thankful service to the Lord who hung 
upon the Cross for us ? 

Make, then, the blessing yours now ; secure it in time that you may 
enjoy its fruits in eternity ; consecrate every faculty the Lord who 
made you has given you ; consecrate now your time, your speech, and 
the good things of this world—- for all of which God deems you 
accountable — to Him, to His service, and to the furtherance of His 
cause. Look at Him who, as the clouds of sorrow gathered round 
Him, raised his heart to the Everlasting Father with that supplicating 
prayer, and say with Him, '*I have declared unto them Thy name, 
and will declare it." You shall share, it may be, in His agony and in 
His cross : but you shall be a sharer, too, in His resurrection, in His 
ascension, and in His sitting at the right hand of the Father I Yea, 
in you, in the fullest reach of their significance. His words of suppli- 
cation shall be abundantly fulfilled : " Father, I will that those whom 
Thou hast given me shall be with me where I am.^ 

And now to God the Father, Son, and Spirit, be ascribed all 
majesty and dominion and glory, now and ever. — Amen. 
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FRIDAY MORNING, Und OCTOBER. 

HIS GRACE THE PRESmENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT lOj O'CLOCK. 

The President said : — Before we open the subject of Ibis 
morning's meeting, I am going to say that I must beg pardon 
of a very old and honoured friend of my own, if, in what we 
do to-day, I shall seem to have dealt out to him a different 
measure of treatment from that which we are about to extend 
to another of our friends. When the paper of my friend 
Professor Piumptre, who was unable to be with us, was sent, 
and was about to be read by another, I mentioned, that at 
former Congresses it had been ruled — that the paper of any 
absent person was to be taken as ^' read/' I have, however, 
since learnt, that though it was so ruled at York, at Wolver- 
hampton last year that rule was not observed ; and under these 
circumstances, I desire to beg Professor Plumptre's pardon for 
an unintentional dealing with bis paper differently from the 
way in which we propose to deal with Sir Joseph Napier's ; for 
though he too is unable to be with us in person, I shall propose 
that the paper sent in by this our honoured fellow-citizen, shall 
be read when its turn comes. 



HOW THE EFFICIENCY- OP OUR CHURCH SERVICBS 

MAY BE INCREASED. 

The Rev. William Walsham How, read the following paper ^- 
I KNOW that I speak the mind of all, when I express our deep regret at 
the absence, through illness, of him to whose wise and thoughtful and 
loving hand this subject was originally committed. I have great need 
to ask your pardon and forbearance in venturing, almost at the last 
moment, to occupy the place of such a man as the Dean of Norwich. 
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t propose, firstly, to consider how the efficiency of our Church 
Services may be increased in regard to the manner of their cele- 
bration ; and, secondlyi to advert to certain suggestions for increasing 
the efficiency of our Church ServiceSy by dealing with their actual 
matier. 

And, if I speak from an English point of view, and say anything 
which may be thought unsuitable for this country, believe me it is 
from no forgetfulness either of that sensitiveness so naturally and so 
rightly engendered by the great struggle with Rome, or of those differ- 
ences of aesthetic tone between the two countries, so admirably 
described and defended by Mr. Jellett and Dr. Salmon ; but because, 
not being able, as an Englishman, to guage these, it would be imper- 
tinent in me to attempt to do so. 

First, take our Church Services as they are. I need not dilate 
here upon their marvellous excellence, — their devotional tone, their 
purity of language, their calm and hopeful spirit, their logical order, 
their primitive and Catholic ^character. Every loyal Churchman 
will join with me in saying : — '' Thank God for the Prayer Book." 
Yet it is equally needless to dwell upon the fact, that much care and 
pains are needed to make these services efficient ; and that they very 
Jrequently fail in efficiency. By *' efficiency ** I undersand the attain- 
ment of their true end and object, which is, God's glory in the worship 
of His people. It has been thoughtfully said that the development of 
the idea of worship is the great task set our Church in this generation. 
The last generation learnt to preach : the present must learn to pray. 
This at once gives us a leading thought, — namely this, that whatso- 
ever brings out the idea of worship^ and imprints a devotional 
character upon our services, increases their efficiency. I am almost 
ashamed to speak of irreverence, slovenliness, carelessness of manner, 
coldness, dreariness, and the like, as utterly destructive of the idea of 
worship, and therefore of "efficiency'' in our services. Thank God, 
these things are fast vanishing away. One may hit them hard 
now-a-days, for they have no friends. But not only is worship the 
great idea to be embodied in our services, but the worship of those 
services has certain characteristics of its own, which must be borne in 
mind. For instance, while there is doubtless great variety in our ser- 
vices, with their beautiful interchange of confession and praise and 
prayer and intercession and thanksgiving and instruction, yet their 
general character — their dominant tone as it were — is bright and 
thankful ; therefore tlieir expression should be of such a character, 
and not gloomy and doleful. Again, our services are distinctly congre- 

u 
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gational in intention^ and unless they are made so in reality, they can 
never be efficient in presenting to our people the idea of united wor- 
ship which they are meant to embody. Everything which helps the 
people to take their part heartily and intelligently, joining a3 active 
participators, not present as passive listeners, in our services, mani- 
festly increases their efficiency. Once more, few will deny that the 
Holy Communion is ever to be regarded as th^ great leading and 
distinctive service of our Church, and that other services mast not 
only be subservient to this, but must draw their trqe life and devotion 
from this. Thus, where this Holy Sacramept is either infrequently 
or inadequately celebrated, it is vain to expec( any very great '' effi- 
ciency" in other services. Efficient Church Services are the services 
of faithful and earnest communicants. 

But I must be more particular. Certainly one of the main requisites 
towards an efficient service is the clergyman's reverent and devotional 
utterance of the prayers. No saying was ever truer than that which 
bade the young clergymap, when he asked how he should read the 
prayers most impressively, ^^pray them." There is nothing more in- 
fectious than simple earnest devotion. Praying the prayers is very 
diffisrent from preaching them. I have a horrible dread of impressive 
reading — up and down the scale^ with variations of tone, efiects, em- 
phasis. I believe, myself, it is best in ordinary parish Churches to 
read on pne tone, not a high one, but just that which is most natural 
and easy — probably F., or, in a small Church, even E. It is simple 
and reverent, and a great help to the choir In responding. The choir 
ought to lead the responding as well as the singing; and it is almost 
necessary that they should respond on one note ; but that need not be 
a high musical note, such as the G of a Choral Service; but is, I 
think, better when it is simply the leading note of the clergyman's 
voice, which, it is easy to take up, whether he monotones or no. Of 
course the choirs should be in the right place, in the choir or chancel, 
and thus close to the officiating clergyman. It is not easy other- 
wise to insure reverential conduct in those who ought to set an 
example to the congregation. It is a help to the choir to assemble in 
the vestry, even when they do not use surplices, for the sake of a short 
prayer before entering the church. I am glad that old prejudices 
against a Choral Service are dying away. A notable proof of this is 
given by the Dean of Carlisle, who has published a pamphlet in sup- 
port of Choral Service, and who thankfully acknowledges his own 
comfort in the calm and solemn effect of the intonation of the prayers. 
To a highly educated congregation a Choral Service will gene- 
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rally be acceptable, if really well and devotionally performed. I 
have great doubts whether such a service helps the poor and 
uneducated in their worship. It seems to me best in ordinary parish 
churches that the choral service should mark peculiarly festal 
occasions — being the exception rather than the rale. I must not omit 
to express, in the strongest possible way, my conviction of the Impos- 
sibility of an efficient service, in the sense in which I have used the 
word, where to kneel reverently is not considered of more importance 
for the congregation than to sit comfortably. There are too many 
churches still where to kneel reverently is either impossible or 
excruciating. 

A great deal may be done to give life and devotion to our ser* 
vices by means of warm, hearty, stirring hymns and music. I doubt 
whether Tate and Brady are the most spirit-stirring and soul- 
entrancing of authors. Moreover, I doubt whether, on the whole, 
they have greatly improved upon the non-metrical version of the 
Psalms which our Church supplies for our constant use. Our services 
are calm and solemn. They certainly do not err on the side of warmth 
and emotion* Let our hymns supply this element. It is really a 
glorious thing to witness the fervour and fire with which a congrega- 
tion will sing such hymns as Archdeacon Wordsworth's Sunday Hymn 
" O day of rest and gladness ;" the well-known " We love the place, O 
Lord ;" many of Dr. Neale's translations, among which I may name 
" Jerusalem, the golden," " Safe home," and " Those eternal bowers ;' 
Fuber's '^O Paradise," and Keble's and Lyte's exquisite evening 
hymns. I wish some of the very popular tunes were not such very 
bad music. We must aim at really good music ; but, meanwhile, I, 
for one, am ready to bear the revilings of my fastidious musical friends 
rather than sacrifice the warmth of our hymn- singing. I should like to 
say a great deal about chanting, but if I once get into the the Anglican 
and Gregorian controversy, I shall never get out again. Let me only 
urge that the " Canticles" and " Gloria Patri" be always sung, and 
sung to simple hearty congregational chants* I have found the 
chanting of the Psalms on Sunday and Saints Day evenings very 
popular, but this might not be so everywhere. Services — in the 
technical sense — except perhaps such as Wesley's and Skelton's 
'* Chant Services" are an abomination : anthems, a very doubtful 
luxury: but the xlergyman's reading *'0 come let us sing^ is one 
of the least exhilarating utterances of congregational psalmody with 
which I am acquainted. 

About preaching, I have only time to say it should be short, 
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simple, very earnest, very practical, extempore wLere possible, and 
the utterance of the verj heart of the preacher to the very hearts 
of the people* There should certainly be occasional services expressly 
for children, with an address to them of the simplest possible character, 
and not more than ten minutes in length. The afternoon service is in 
many churches thus used, where there are morning and evening 
services as well. The sermon may be usefully varied with cate- 
chising. It will surely tend to the *' efficiency" of our services if their 
order and meaning be frequently explained both to the children and 
to the general congregation, so that they may learn to *' pray with the 
understanding." A practice has been adopted in certain English 
churches, of late years, which seems to me of great value : — ^it is the 
reading of a small portion of some devotional book after the daily 
evening prayer throughout the season of Lent. The reading need not 
exceed five minutes. I have myself done this for three Lents, in a 
country village church, and it has been much appreciated.* 

Happily for myself, I have the very smallest comer into which to 
squeeze the not very compressible subject of Ritual. These are days 
when a man must take his side and speak out And so I will say at 
once that I have no sympathy with an elaborate, intricate, mediseval— 
may I not say, sensational — ritual. I believe the doctrines taught in 
conjunction with such ritual to be unsound, and the mode of teaching 
them inexpedient. But although, professing this belief, I cannot wholly 
concur with the Dean of Norwich that the question of ritual is one of 
degree only, yet to a great extent this is most true. An efficient 
service must have some ritual. It must address itself to man in hifl 
threefold nature — intellectual, moral, and physical. We cannot 
provide for the '* spirit and soul," without providing also for the 
**body." The '^ministry of the body," as the good Archdeacon 
Evans has taught us, is a very important element in religion. Bot 
I hold that such ritual as it is wise to introduce should be single and 
obvious in meaning, as well as reverent and impressive* It is utterly 
impossible to go into detail, but I will illustrate my meaning by one 
example. Bowing the head at the ^' Gloria Patri " is an old English 
custom, which in many places has never died out. The most illiterate 

* ** Meditationf on the* Suffering Life of Oar Lord/' trandat^ by the Bishop of 
Brechin, will last for two Lents, but requires careful looking orer, and simplification 
of expression, beforehand. The ** Imitation of Christ" is excellent. ** Lenten 
Lessons" (8. P. C. E.) is Teiy snitable. Some may be able to give a short 
dsTotional comment on some portion of Holy Scripture, daily, instead of reading 
Irom a book. 
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person would discern the suitableness of this simple act of reverence. 
Therefoi*e I do not think it is an act which can be reasonably objected 
to* But turning to the East in the *' Gloria Fatri" is by no means 
intelligible to the illiterate. It possesses neither the beautiful anti- 
quarian symbolism, nor the prestige of unbroken custom, which the 
same act possesses in the case of the Creed, and therefore I should 
deprecate its revival. I will say no more on this point, except that I 
am disposed to think there is a good deal of wisdom in the short 
treatise attributed to Cranmer, and prefixed to our Prayer Book, 
** Of ceremonies; why some be abolished and some retained.** 

I now come to my second division, which concerns the actual matter 
of our services. And here I heartily accept as a fundamental prin- 
ciple the preservation of our Church Services in their integrity. They 
may not be perfect in every particular, but I am not at all sure that 
any meddling of ours would be likely to make them so. And it is a 
great deal better to teach people to use our services intelligently than 
to try to pick holes in them. So I say (begging pardon for saying 
what I have no sort of right to say), If we would touch the Prayer 
Book to any profit, let us begin by leaving it intact. I speak with a 
limitation. I would leave intact every word appointed to be used in 
every service. But I would by no means insist upon the same rigidity 
in respect to rubrical directions, or additional matter. I adopt as utterly 
true the Dean of Norwich's words in his latest publication. He 
speaks thus of the Prayer Book :-^*' Its somewhat stiff frame-work 
has not the elasticity which is required for efficient work among tiie 
masses;'* and again :— -'^ She (the Church) must have an instrument less 
refined and elaborated than the Prayer Book, and one which allows 
to her ministers a much greater power of adapting the service to the 
congregation.^' I feel sure that there is much room for increasing 
the efiiciency of our Church Services in this direction. I think our 
two chief wants may be summed up in the two words Freedom and 
Variety. Under the first of these heads I should welcome permissive 
Bubrics; under the second, new and varied Services. Time will 
only allow me to make certain brief suggestions* 

1. It would be a great boon to many to have authority for abbre- 
viating the daily morning and evening prayer, and would probably 
conduce to its more frequent use. I see no reason against admitting 
a rubric stating what abbreviations may be lawfully made. It might 
be of this sort : — ' On any day, not being Sunday, it shall be lawful fur 
the minister, if he see fit, to omit the Exhortation before the General 
Confession ; to use a part only of ihe Psalms fur the day, so that at 
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least one whole Pdalm, or one whole portion of the 119th Psalm, be 
used ; to read one Lesson only, or a portion of one or of both Lessons ; 
to omit one of the Canticles where one Lesson is omitted ; and to omit 
the prayers which follow the third Collect, saying only the Prayer for 
All Conditions of Men, and the General Thanksgiving, with the con- 
cluding Collect, and "The grace.** Some would prefer the power 
to omit all the more modern portions, bringing back the service as 
nearly as possible to that of the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. I 
should be truly sorry to omit either the General Confession at the 
beginning, or the General Thanksgiving at the end. I hold them to 
be most precious additions ; and (with the exception perhaps of the 
Confession in the morning, when it is certainly less absolutely neces- 
sary than in the evening), indispensable to a complete service. A 
living writer, well versed in liturgical questions, speaks of the begin- 
ning our service with " Confession and quasi-Absolution" (I don't like 
that "quasi"), as "a Puritan innovation," and "contrary to the old 
theory of worship." Yet we know that the practice of the Church in 
Csesarea towards the end of the fourth century was to begin the ser- 
vice — and that very early in the morning — with confession ; and St. 
Basil, wlio describes it, is defending his church from the charge of 
innovation. Surely, when we amalgamate several services together, 
it might bo allowed to omit some of the numerous prayers for the 
Queen. May our Church never cease to offer, and to offer " first of 
all " these loyal intercessions ; but, whereas the " Prayer for the 
Church Militant " is so shortly to follow, might it not be well to sub- 
stitute ** may '* for " shall " in the Rubric prefixed to the two Collects 
for the Queen at the end of the Commandments ? 

It has often struck me that both freedom and variety might be 
prudently attained if the rubric before the Collect " O God, whose 
nature and property" in the Occasional Prayers were to be 'A 
prayer that may be said in this place* instead of " after any of tlte 
former ;" and if it were added after the Collect, * Here also may be 
said any other prayer contained in this book, at the discretion of tbe 
minister.' This would at once enable us to give something of a dis- 
tinctive tone and character to different days, which is sorely needed; 
to mark, for example, days of penitence, by the use in this place of 
such prayers as those in the Commination Service, or the Collects 
for Ash- Wednesday, Palm-Sunday, and Good-Friday. 

But I confess I should crave much greater power of variety than 
even this. I do think it is a great fault in our services that there 
should be so little difftjrcuce between festival and fast so slight a 
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variation of tone between Cbristmas-Dftj and Oood-Fridaj. We want 
additional services, both for special days, such as these, and for special 
occasions, sttch as a Harvest Service (which Convocation has already 
prepared) ; a Children's Service ; a Missionary Service ; a second 
Even-song, where there are two in the same day ; a Penitential Service 
(partly supplied in tlie Commination), and a Thanksgiving Service. 
These, if drawn up by competent hands, would be an immense boon 
to the Church. But even without such, or without many such, 
additional services, there are obvious ways of giving a distinctive tone 
to a service. Thus there might be other anthems, on the model of 
the Easter Anthem, which might be substituted, when i-equit'^d, for 
tlie '^Yenite ;*' or, better still, it might be allowable to introduce short 
^entetices (a number of which might be selected for the purpose, 
appropriate to different days,) before and after the different Canticles, 
after the fashion of the old invitatories and antiphons, to give, as it 
tvere, the key-note to the service. Or, if no greater change were 
thought advisable, it might be allowed to substitute a penitential 
psalm for the ^* Yenite," and to select appropriate psalms and lessons 
for any special occasion. It would give a variety to allow of one or 
two more psalms being used as eanticles. For instance, the 19th or 
the 122nd might be sometimes dsed in the Oforning, and the singularly 
beautiful and appropriate 134th Psalm in the evening. What could 
be more exquisite, especially for a late serviee, than the chanting of 
these words :— 

'' Behold now, praise the Lord : all ye servants of the Lord. 
Ye that by night stand in the house of the Lord : even in the 

courts of the house of our God. 
Lift up your hands in the sanctuary : and praise the Lord. 
The Lord that made heaven and earth : give thee blessing out of 

Sion.*' 

We should surely also welcome proper psalms for such days as 
Palm-Sanday, Epiphany, and all the days of Holy Week. 

On the subject of the revision of the Lectionary^ I cannot hold with 
the Dean of Norwich, who deprecates alteration. ' I believe a wise and 
careful revision would do great good. It is generally allowed that 
certain portions of Scripture now omitted would be profitably read. 
Proper Lessons are needed for certain days. Indeed, the table of 
Proper Lessons is by no means complete, and some chapters are pain- 
fully long. It is ramoured thai the Royal Comimiision is likely to 
recommend the transposition of the morning and evening second 
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lessons for half the year, so that for six months the Epistles should be 
read in the morning and the Gospels in the evening. This would 
certainly be a gain, as the eyening service is that which the poor most 
attend, and lessons from the Gospels are undoubtedly the most in- 
structive to them* 

I have confined myself almost entirely to the order of daily morn- 
ing and evening prayer, since it would be impossible to traverse the 
whole ground suggested by the subject before us, even in the most cur- 
sory way ; and I am sure no one would desire that our holiest service of 
all should be treated except with a reverence and care for which I 
have not time, and a learning and research to which I can lay no claim. 
Details, such as I have been obliged so rapidly to enumerate, always 
rather drag a subject down. So let me remind myself and others, in 
concluding, that no detail is worthless or insignificant which helps ns 
and our people to gain reverence of feeling, to learn lessons of devo- 
tion, and to' realise the idea of worsh^ — the noblest act of which man 
is capable, inasmuch as it links him in blessed service with the very 
Angels of God. 

The Bight Hon. Sib Josefh Nafieb, Bart., contributed the follow- 
ing paper, which was read by the Rev. J. N. Griffin, D.D. : — 

In considering how the efficiency of our Church Service may be 
increased, it is important to advert to the professed purpose with which 
the service was constructed at first, and also to the purpose of the 
revision, in the settlement of the year 1661. From the Preface to 
the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., and the preamble to the statute 
by which this Prayer Book was established, we may collect that it 
was intended to put an end to diversity of forms of Common Prayer, 
and of rites and ceremonies in the public worship of the Church, by 
which some were pleased and others greatly offended ; and that, 
instead of such arbitrary diversity, there sliould be one authorised 
ritual form and order of Common Prayer and administration of the 
Sacraments to be used throughout the realm. 

In the Preface to the Prayer Book that we now use, it is stated 
that the general aim of the revision that took place in the year 1661, 
was " not to gratify this or that party in their unreasonable demands ; 
but to do that which was conceived might most tend to the preserva- 
tion of peace and unity in the Church — ^the procuring of reverence, 
and exciting of piety and devotion in the public worship of God, and 
the cutting off occasion, from them that seek occasion, of cavil or 
quarrel against the Liturgy of our Church." The order of Common 
Prayer is the authorised expression of our united devotion, in which 
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we offer to God a loving tribate of adoration. There is a common 
confession of dependence ; a common imploring of mercy and grace ; 
common thanksgiving ; common participation in the Holy Communion, 
Its purpose is to enable us *^ with one mind and one mouth " to glorify 
God. But, however laudable the design of providing a service for 
the common use of the Church, it may be more than doubted whether 
in the Rubrics of the Prayer Book and the provisions of the Act of 
Uniformity, too narrow and rigid a rule has not been adopted ; and 
whether in the altered circumstances of our own times, this should not 
be relaxed so as to admit of an adaptation of services to the condition 
and wants of the people : whether a greater variety of services might 
not be provided, and a greater freedom of selection and use permitted, 
whereby the general efficiency of the Service of the Church nSight be 
much increased. 

The Christian system has a marvellous power of adaptation to 
the various circumstances of man. Now, it is an objection often 
made against the Church Service that it is adapted to the educated, 
but not to the ignorant. It cannot be denied that it requires educa- 
tion, and a high degree of education, in order fully to appreciate this 
service, but neither can it be denied that there are many parts of it 
in which the poor and the humble can find the expression of their 
devotional feeling, and sustenance for their spiritual life. The Church, 
it must be admitted, intended that her members should take part, and 
an intelligent part, in the appointed services. Whilst she is bound to 
help forward the education by means of which this co-operation may 
become more general, might it not be well that she should provide 
additional services of a shorter and simpler kind, adapted to tlie 
condition of those who do not share in the benefit of the established 
service to the extent to which they are entitled? This service, 
according to the full measure of the Rubric, with appointed lessons, 
which in some instances are not the most appropriate as a part of the 
worship, and, in many instances, not the most suitable for the pur- 
poses of instruction ; this service, as a daily service, is not found to be 
adapted to the wants of the humbler classes, or to the convenience of 
any class. The multiplication of Bibles, the increased knowledge of 
Scripture, and the use of family prayers, may render a daily Church 
Service of less importance to many ; but there are not a few who 
would appreciate the value of a pithy service of prayers selected from 
the Prayer Book, with a Scripture lesson. This might be arranged 
with a view to the convenience of men of business and men who nre 
tied to hours. The morning Si^-vice, when the celebration of Holy 
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Communion is a part of it, might be shortened by the omission of 
the Litany. At least, its Use might be left optional on such occasions • 
In churches where there is an afternoon as well as an evening ser- 
vice, the Litany might be omitted in the morning, and used in the 
afternoon as a distinct service. It is so complete in itself, and so devo- 
tional, as to make it desirable that greater facility should be given for 
using it as a separate service. The part which the congregation take 
in this service gives it an additional value, as their attention is generally 
more engaged by those parts of tlie Church's service which they audibly 
repeat, and in which they are required to join, than by those which 
are appropriated to the minister alone. I think it is also desirable to pro- 
vide for Holy Communion as a separate service, not so as to supersede, 
but to supplement the usual and stated celebration, that is part of the 
morning service on the days appointed. This would be a boon to those 
who find themselves unable, after a protracted service and a sermon, 
to come to the Lord's table with fresii and quickened feeling ; and also 
to those who might desire to partake of Holy Comolunion more fre- 
quently than the stated occasions admit. 

If a revision of the Lectionary has been found to be needful, 
as well with reference to the harmony of worship as to the pur- 
poses of suitable instruction, surely some step should be taken 
with reference to Hymnals. The state of the Service of the 
Church in this important part of it, is one in which everything is 
arbitrary and nothing is authorised. *' Upon this deficiency in our 
service," Coleridge observes, ** Wesley and Whitfield seized ; and it is 
the hearty congregational singing of Christian hymns which keeps the 
humbler Methodists together. It is a part of th^ worship" (he says), 
" which, by its association with music, is meant to give a fitting 
vent and expression to the emotions, and in which, more than in 
all the rest, the common people might and ought to join." The 
good music of a choir may satisfy the passive worshipper, but good 
congregational singing has a higher excellence, as a part of the com- 
mon devotioii. Good preaching, faithful and eloquent, has its special 
attraction and its godly uses ; but from the way in which our clergy are 
too often dispersed rather than distributed, the power of the pulpit 
has not been turned to the best account. Surely we might increase 
the stock of well-considered exposition, by which the people might 
have tnore assistance in the profitable study of the Holy Scriptures. 
Preaching should be conducted on system. How often would a short 
judicious exposition be acceptable in the evening service, when a long 
didactic sermon is found to be wearisome ? Again, how often is th6 
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opportunitj neglected, by which, from time to time, the LesBons, Col- 
lect, Epistle and Gospel of the daj, might be exhibited in the light iti 
which the Church intended that they should be viewed; and thus, 
difficultieB which are often imputed to tlie Prayer Book, would be seen 
to be Bible difficulties, the solution of which was to be found in a 
better understanding of the word of God. Good reading is, perhaps, not 
less exceptional than good preaching. This, at least, the Church re- 
quires, that the reading of the service should be distinct and reverent, 
80 that the people might hear and understand. To read distinctly and 
audibly, to read naturally, to read impressively, must contribute to 
the efficiency of the service. 

This must also be much aflfected by the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. And here, I would say, that it is much easier to point out 
how in this respect its efficiency may be hindered, than how it may 
be helped. In his celebrated letter to Sir George Villiers, Lord Bacon 
says : — " Orders and ceremonies are comely and commendable, but 
there must be great care not to introduce innovations^— they will 
quickly prove scandalous. Men are naturally over prone to sus- 
picion. The true Protestant religion is seated in the golden mean ; 
the enemies unto her are the extremes on either side.*' A great 
light of our Church in Ireland, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his 
rules and advice to his clergy, says : — ** Let no minister of a parish 
introduce any ceremony, rites, or gestures, though with some seem- 
ing piety and devotion, but what are commanded by the Church 
and established by law ; and let these also be wisely and usefully ex- 
plicated to the people, that they may understand the reasohs and 
measures of obedience; but let there be no more introduced, lest the 
people be burdened unnecessarily, and tempted or divided." Any 
change from established usage in the mode of conducting the service^ 
has more or less of a disturbing tendency. "Ipsa quippe tnatatio 
consuetudinis, etiam quas adjuvat utilitate, novitate perturbat. Qu& 
propter qute utilis non est, perturbatione infructuosA consequenter 
noxia est.'* Such was the wise reflection of St. Augustine. There 
may be occasion for a change that would conduce to decency and 
order, or that is likely to increase the general interest and encourage 
heartiness in the worship: but it must not infringe on the liberty of 
worship that is secured by the Church to all alike. This llbef ty, where 
all are supposed to agree, stands npon a different footing from that 
of the liberty of teachings where all are free to differ, and the teacher 
alone is responsible. For the service in which all are to join, the 
Church is responsible^ and therefore nothing cap be lawfully admitted 
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that is not oonBistent with and aubaidiary to this serTice. The preser- 
vation of peace and unity in the Church is one of the leading objects 
of the revised service, as appears from the passage in the preface to 
which I have already referred. There is no surer way of promoting 
this object, and thereby increasing the efficiency of the service for 
this its professed purpose, than by a conscientious regard to the divine 
law of Christian charity which requires that in things indifferent 
offence should not be given to any of our brethren, and that we 
should rather study to please our neighbour^for his good to edifica- 
tion, than to please ourselves. 

I have not adverted to the increase of efficiency which some sup- 
pose might be effected by alterations in the service. There are 
obvious reasons why I should not go into details; but I may 
state generally, that I cannot but conclude that the disuse of some^ 
repetitions, and the removal or amendment of whatever cannot be 
explained or defended, without having recourse to interpretation 
that is forced and non-natural, would cut off occasion firom them 
that seek occasion for cavil or quarrel against the service — would 
give ease to tender consciences, and make the use of the Church's 
service more generally acceptable. There are other agencies and 
means, not directly connected with the performance of the service, but 
which must exercise an important, though indirect, influence on its 
efficiency. Of these, there is one which I feel constrained to notice. 
I allude to instruction by which the structure, meaning, and use of 
the Book of Common Prayer might be more generally and more 
accurately understood. I need scarcely suggest how this might assist 
the study of the Holy Scriptures. But for this purpose, the Book of 
Common Prayer must be dealt with in its true character, not as 
designed for the use of one portion of the Church to the prejudice or 
exclusion of another, but as deliberately framed to meet differences of 
apprehension of the various aspects of truth, within certain limits ; aud 
as ^'entitled to such just and favourable construction as, in common 
equity, ought to be allowed to all human writings, especially such as 
are set forth by authority, and even to the very best translations of 
the Holy Scripture itself." The fact is, that we are too often tempted 
to use the Prayer Book as we use (or rather misuse) the Bible, by 
picking out what we think will suffice to support some pet opinion, 
and by overlooking or not duly considering other relevant portions, we 

* I had iaadvertontly uted the word " vain ;*' but my attention having been 
directed to it by the critioUm of my friead, Mft Beretford Hope, I willingly witli« 
draw it. — J. N. 
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miaa the larger trath that grows out of and reconciles seeming con tra- 
dictioDS. The Church does not sanction this sectarian use of either 
the Bible or the Prayer Book. Not a few of the objections that are 
made to the latter, have their root in this partial private interpretation. 
The correction of it, in training the joung and teaching adult members 
of the Church, might contribute largely to increase efficiency. 

It was the observation of Wordsworth, that every author, as far 
as he is great, and at the same time original, has had the task of 
creating the taste by which he is to be enjoyed. This may be 
in some degree applicable to the Church*s service. But this is 
not alL The service however improved, whatever facility of adap- 
tation or freedom of use may be conceded ; or whatever instruction 
may be provided for young and adult — ^what is this but filling the 
waterpots to the brim ? The crowning process is the work of Jesus. 

" Berire thy djing Churches, Lord, 
And bid our drooping graces live ; 
And more, that energy afford 
A Sariour's blood alone can giTe." 



DISCUSSION. 

A. Bbrbbvord Hope, Esq., M. P. :~Within my appointed time, I can only 
ofier some suggestions for the increase of the efficiency- of our Church's worship, 
especially upon the Lord's Day. Ton must believe that I have arguments behind, 
but I have unfortunately only fifteen minutes. That worship stands regulated 
by the Act of Uniformity of 1662, which includes the actual Prayer Book ; aod 
in an that I may suggest, I intend to keep within the limits of that Act. 

I have a special and personal reason for this reservation. I have the honour to be 
a member of the Royal Commission on Rubrics, and, as such, I consider that my 
mouth is dosed. It would not be decorous in me to commit myself in this assembly 
to any opinion either for or against any change in the Prayer Book. I may, how- 
ever, in passing, observe that there is one proposal in the generally excellent paper 
of Mr. Walsham How, against which I feel bound on broad principles to protest. 
He suggested, in order to give variety to the services, that we should occasionally 
substitute other canticles for the Venite, the Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis (in 
addition to the existing substitutes for the two latter) ; but considering how ancient 
and how general a tradition of the Christian Church the daily use of these three 
Canticles is, I should be very sorry to see variety purchased by a diminution of their 
constant use in our Chmcb. I am also bound to say, that I was pained in listening 
to the otherwise most feeling and thoughtful paper of my honoured friend. Sir 
Joseph Napier, to find the expression "vain repetitions" accidentally slipping 
from his pen in reference to the contents of the Prayer Book. I have no more to 
say in reference to the papers of my predecessors. 

Christian worship, to be efficient, ought not to be the echo of the passions, the 
prejndioesy or the conventionalities of the hour. It must be the reflex of the mind o 
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Christ, speaking throagh His Holy Scripture, exhibited by His Holj Chorch : or it 
is nought. Such, I contend, is the worship embodied in the Prayer Book* rightly 
understood and sincerely worked. Let us tnm to Holy Seriptore for the iodieatioa 
of oar blessed Lord's mind in the Hiatter of worship, and we find that, whenHo 
gave the Lord*i Frayer* 9e sanctified forms of prayer ; when Ha and Hit Apostles 
sang the hymn in the upper chamber, He employed the metrical and mnsical worship 
of praise ; and when He opened the book in the synagogue at Nazareth, He recog- 
nised the public reading of Scripture. Upon this threefold cord of prayer and praise 
and lection hang our ordinary morning and evening senioes. But in the mediation 
of the better covenant was also involved the institution of a higher aet of wonhip, 
which was to show forth the I^ord's Death till He came. '* This do in remembrance 
of Me " is the great commandment of Christian worship. 

I summon the Christian ages all along to say how frequently and how fervenily 
the early Chi^rch celebrated the Sacrament of the Lord's Body and Blood. Such 
frequency and such fervour gauge the genuine efficiency of worship. Frequent 
communion is written on the forefront of the Prayer Book; and yet wa too 
often find the Holy Communion treated as a kind of occasional appeudiz to the 
Sunday morning service, and Qot, as it ought to be, as the central and normal act 
of, at least the worship of each recurring Lord's Day. Do not mistake me, and 
suppose that I assert that every Christian is bound to communicate each week« 
or that all Churches could now, under existing circumstances, celebrate the 
Communion upon every Sunday. The personal duty is a matter of individual 
conscience, varying according to circumstances, with which I have neither will 
nor right to meddle. But, while I should not do justice to my convic- 
tions if I did not assert that in the ideal Church of England and Ireland Com- 
munion in eveiy parish upon every Sunday would be found, I grant fully and freely 
that, in proportion as the ideal is difficult of attainment, so ought condonation to be 
generously accorded wherever something less than the absolute standard has been 
reached. I am not deterred from this concession by the consideration that where 
there is constantly recurring Communion the laity alone can be blamed for infre- 
quent attendance; and where the occasions are rare, no small portion of the Uame 
must rest elsewhere. Onco let the Lord's own ordinance be openly recognised in 
its special place of legitimate dignity, and the difficulties which environ the practical 
development of Prayer Book worship vanish away. The vexed question of the 
division of services falls into rank when the subordination of the difierent species of 
worship is acknowledged. In most parish churches, I believe, that the long-estab- 
lished union on Sundays of the Morning Service and Holy Communion had better 
not be disturbed, if on\y the substitution of the substance for the shadow— of real 
Communion, that is, for that non-Communion Service which borrows the first por- 
tion of the Order of Administration of the Lord's Supper — can be made good ; 
ample leave and opportunity being given to all worshippers to stay or go away 
as they judge best. Elsewhere the division of services will be found to work most 
efficiently, the elements being the Communion Office, Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and the Litany. Separate litanies, both on Sundays and on weekdays, 
now partially common, will multiply ; while chapcls-of-easc, served from the mother 
church, at times and with arrangements of sciTice convenient to clergy and to flock, 
will rise where the more formal district church would be an impossibility. In every 
folly constituted and consecrated 'parish or district church, the whole of the regu- 
lated Sunday services must be used on each Sunday. In such chapels^ more or less, 
according to circumstances, would be admissible. 
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I wjH not dwell upon the obligation which rests npop the Church to rid itielf of 
the incubus of pews ; fqr, although the eTil custom still prevails in too many places, 
yet the better public opinion of the age has passed its — it may be slow, but certain — 
condemnation. In my progress lately through various parts of the South of Ireland, 
I have been glad in so many places to have come across open seats. I found them 
at Aghadoe, at Cashel, Eilmallock, and now in Dublin, It is not uncharitable to 
say that the substitution of dose, and, still worse, of square pews for open seats, 
and of the parish derk for congregational response, stands dangerously near to a 
practical denial of the Communion of Saints. 

The employment, not grudgingly, or by way of toleration, but with the heartiest 
goodwill, of lay help in Divine worship, must become another very important 
engine of increased eflSdency. That ill-omened functionary, the parish derk, ori- 
ginally the mouthpiece and representative of the congregation, but now too long the 
usurper of their rights and the standing obstacle to united worship, n^ust be super- 
annuated ; and then we may hope to see awakened a hearty and uniyersal spirit 
of congregational response and common psalmody. But if we hope to sustain this 
spirit, picked leaders of the laity must be put forward to do that which the parish 
clerk has failed to accomplish. I am not speaking of professional choirs : they 
admit of a thorough defence, but it is not my task to offer it. A volunteer choir 
means systematic goodwill, and it is accordingly to be autidpated that the most 
genuine lay co-operation will be found in those churches where c^ioral worship is 
sustained by the spontaneous zeal of tl^e amateur choirmen and of the picked boys 
of the school, and where Lay helpers cheerfully offer their services to aid in collecting 
the offertory alms. The Irish Churqh, to its great credit, has never suffered the 
weekly collection of the offertory alms to fall into disuse. It was quietly following 
that godly custom when the towns of England were in open riot at the revival of the 
offertory. The assistance of pious Laymen to read the lessons rests upon the prece- 
dent of the College Chapels. How fair it may be incorporated into the parochial 
system is a subject worthy of the consideration of the Church. Of course the Lay- 
man who performs this duty must wear a surplice; it would not do for him to come 
forward with a cut-away coat and blue tie. 

You see that I propose no heroic remedies, and that I do not offer a single sug- 
gestion which would involve the change of a syllable in the Prayer Book, either of 
text or of rubric, I am deeply thankful that that book is understood and used as 
our fathers before us knew not, and dared not to do. But still there are still many 
dark comers in the country which that knowledge and that use have not reached, 
and, till they have, we do x/ot know what the power of the Prayer Book is. It 
follows, also, that neither do we fully know what its weakness is ; and till we have 
fathomed both its strength and its weakness, it is the best course to go on making 
the utmost use of its contents as we find them. But, to condude as I commenced, 
let no man imagine that he has caught the spirit of the Prayer Book who docs not 
realise how all its contents group round the Communion Service. 

The Bey. J. C. Btlb : — If I merely consulted my own feelings, I would not 
stand here this day; for the position which I occupy is one of peculiar difficulty. 
A very pronounced Evangelical dergyman — as I am never ashamed to call my- 
self—such a man is seldom quite ** at home " on the platform of a Church Con« 
gress. Whether the fault lies with me or with the Church Congress, I don't 
pretend to decide; but, as a simple fact in natural history, I must say, I am not at 
all above the feelings of many of my school. Moreover, it is very difficult for a 
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plain Saxon clergyman to address you from a platform, from whidi sdcli qdendid 
bursts of Irish doqnenoe have been heard this week. I shall leaTe Iielaod to- 
morrow with better hopes for the Church of Ireland. A Church which poneases 
such men in her ranks is neither eflete nor decayed. The State may give her a, bOl 
of diTorcement, and strip her of her endowments, but the High and Holy One. who 
*' hateth putting away," will never forsake her in her widowhood, but make ber 
honoured and respected, even in poverty. The Church which can point to anch 
men amongst her members— to such jewels as these — shall never be barren nor un- 
fruitful. Such a Church need never be afraid of speaking with her enemies in the 
gate. The mother of such distinguished sons shall never die. If I had done 
nothing else, in crossing the English channel, and attending here, than shown my 
sympathy with the Church of Ireland in this her hour of trial, I am thankful to 
show that an Evangelical clergyman can feel for you as deeply as any. 

It is very difficult, my Lord, to handle the subject upon which I am now about to 
speak without getting into conflict with the opinions or feelings of others. Bat the 
platform of a Church Congress is supposed to be the platform of truth and tolera- 
tion. Ton well know that in Ireland *' fair play is a jewel ;" and I hope, even in* 
this matter, those who may not agree with me will yet not be in any way offended 
by what I am about to say. They will remember what Addison's " Sir Roger de 
Coverley " is reputed to have said when he sat on the magisterial bench, ** that 
there is very much can be said on both sides." 

Our Church Service, so far as regards our Liturgy, is happily one of those subjects 
on which we are all of one mind. All of us can subscribe heartily to the worda of 
good Qeorge Herbert, when asked by some about him on his death-bed, what 
prayers he would desire them to use ? *' The prayers of my mother, the Church of 
England : there are none like them." But the *' Service " of the Church, properly 
Fpeoking, comprises much more than the morning and evening service of the latuigy ; 
there is the Preaching of the Word, the Service of Song, and the Administration of 
the Sacraments. All these are to be included in the term, *' Church Service." They 
cannot be improved more effectually than by perfecting these special brandies, each 
in its own part and place. I really do not know how the Morning and Evening 
Prayers of our Church, as given in our Prayer Books, can be improved. I have 
never joined the body of men who have united themselves together to procure an 
alteration or revision in that Book, who are known as the Liturgical Revision 
Society ; and I have not, my Lord — not because I thought that Book cither inspired 
or infallible, but because I know no hand in this nineteenth century to which I would 
commit the alteration of that Book, although I know it may liare imperfections and 
defects 

But, in the use of prayers, however excellent in themselves, much depends upon 
the manner in which tbey are read. If they are read by the clergyman carelesBly or 
hastily, or, worse still, in a mumbling manner, while his bade is turned towards the 
congregation, they lose their beauty and their power, so far as the listeners are con- 
cerned. There have been men in the Churdi, whose nuinner of reading the Litnigy 
was so impressive, that it was said of them, it was better to hear them read than 
preach; but I fear that the number of such men in the present day is small indeed. But 
the laity have an important duty in connexion with the Public Service of the Chuidi. 
They have a part in that Service ; and they should remember that, and show their 
remembrance of it, by taking their part throughout it, by rendering a hearty 
response to all its prayers. If the Church of England or Ireland allows her public 
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Sernces to be conducted as a daet between the man in the reading-desk and his 
" dearly-beloTed Boger," who sits beneath him, they will cease to be what onr fore- - 
fathers, who compiled them, intended they shonld be. But, when the prayers are 
taken part in heartily and warmly by the congregation, those Services become most 
beautiful, indeed. This, then, is one mark of improvement we all ought to aim at ; 
not striving to alter the Services, but endeavouring, each in our own place, to make 
them more thoroughly hearty, congregational, and efficient. 

As to " pnuse," I could say much, if time permitted. It is the highest attainment 
of Christian worship here, and the nearest approach to that which is the employment 
of the Heayenly Host. When prayer shall be no longer needed, and faith shall be 
lost in sight, praise shall be one continual and eternal occupation before the throne 
of God and of the Lamb I Our praise, then, to be more efficient, should be more 
congregational, devout, and hearty. It should be joined together with really musical 
tunes, and joyful music, too ; not music which makes men sad and melancholy as 
they sing it. The man, my Lord, who at any time brings out a new tune, in which 
all can join heartily and lovingly, or a new hymn, in both the words and the singing 
of which, the congregation can join truly and heartily, ought to have a high and ho« 
nourable place in the estimation of his fellow-churchmen in his day and generation. 

About the Sacraments, I might say a great deal, my Lord ; but I forbear to intro- 
duce any strife into this meeting upon such a subject — a subject much too sacred to be 
made the cry of any sect or party. This, however, I may say, that in a deep sense 
of the value of those sacraments, we clergymen of the Evangelical school give place 
to none. T^e feel that little, very little, is doing in that congregation where there 
are few communicants. But, we believe that the standard of our Catechism should 
never be forgotten, and that men should be reminded again and again of what is 
said in that Catechism respecting those who come to that Sacrament, that they are 
'*to examine themselves whether they repent them truly of their former sins, stead- 
fastly purposing to lead a new life ; have a lively faith in God's mercy, through 
Christ ; with a thankful remembrance of His death, and to be in charity with all 
men." Of such communicants we can never have too many; and such men would 
ever prove the most worthy and constant attendants on the public services of the 
Church. 

With regard to the department of " Preaching,*' I shall only make general 
remarks. Preaching, I can assure you, my Lord, needs a great deal more attention 
from our clergy than it has yet received at the other side of St. George's Channel. 
I do not think we can regard the ability to preach as at all an accomplished success 
of the Church in EngUtnd. I believe that while our English clergymen are well 
educated and trained in our public schools, and at our Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge in every other branch of their education, they receive no instruction 
whatever in the mode of preaching. But this should not be the case ; for say what 
we will, preaching will ever be God*s plan of doing good to the souls of men ; and I 
never can forget that our Church gives a most prominent position to this ordinance. 
Whenever I read the beautiful Baptismal Service of the Church, I see that the first 
charge which is there given to the godfathers and godmothers is, that " the child 
shall," when of proper age, " be brought to hear sermons." As to the matter of our 
preaching, I will only make one remark. I hope we shall never forget, from time 
to time, to instruct the people about the nature of Popery ; and the obligation rest- 
ing upon us respecting it, especially in these 'days in which we live. One of the old 
English canons requires, that every clergyman shall, cither by himself or somebody 
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else deputed by him, preach, at least four times every year, against the Supremacy of 

the Pope of Rome. 

Something I might say about the architectural character of the buQdings of our 
new Churches, In a place designed for the celebration of Protestant worship; and for 
intelligent worship, everybody present at the service should be able to hear and to 
see ; but very often we observe in our Churches, dark and gloomy comers where 
seeing or hearing is out of the question ; and old stuffed up galleries. I think we 
onght to try and strike out some new and better suited style of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, which would preserve the essential qualifications of a Church intended foe 
the intelligent worship of the Almighty. 

I would like to have some shortening of our Baptismal Service. Don't understand 
me as finding any fault with the words of that service ; but the length of it prevents 
us froni having, as we might desire, PubFic Baptism. I believe, too, that in Urge 
manufacturing towns, and in agricultural districts, thousands who are not able to 
come to the Supper of the Lord now, would come, and gladly come, if it was ad- 
ministered at other times than at present. ' 

"We ought to have more liberty from our bishops of shortening the services. 
Revision we do not want, but division we do. In this day of too much strife, we 
ought to take care and not cause strife between the minister and the people of oar 
churches, or amongst our people themselves, either in the mode of carrying on our 
services, or by our mode of dressing ourselves, or candle lighting, or theatrical cere- 
monies raising suspicion in many quarters and thus drive our people out of our 
own Churches into those of Dissent. Let tliose who have the authority in Church 
matters beware how they lead the minds of the people of England to think that they 
are conniving at Koman' Catholic practices in our services, or Roman Catholic prind- 
))lcs iii their teaching. The carrying on of the administration of the Sacrament of 
tlie Lord^s Supper, as if it was the principal thing in the service of the Church, is a 
dangerotis thing, although it may be done, perhaps, from a laudable motive by good 
men. But they do not know how far they thus lead the people amongst whom they 
minister to think that they are Homan Catholics in their hearts. Give me that 
kind of worship which makes a man more holy at home, and in his dailj walk in 
life, and I say that it has the seal and superscription of God upon it. Peifect 
worship— the grand thing aimed at by these men — there never will be, until the 
Redeemed of the Lord shall meet in heaven. The worship fitted for our condition 
here is that which brings us nearer to God, and further from the world of sin and 
suffering; which makes men more holy in the family circle, in their domestic rela- 
tions, and in daily life ; and which, breathing love to man and love to God in its 
every aspirattbn, has the greatest blessing upon it from Him Who ever rcigneth 
above 

The Eabl Nelson : — It is impossible, in the brief space of fifteen minutes, to do 
more on such a subject than to lay down a general principle, to maintain that prin- 
ciple, and to draw a few deductions from the consideration of it. In answer, then, 
to the question before us, I would say, " Use the Church Services in the true Catholic 
unaectarian spirit in which they were originally drawn up and compiled " I use the 
term •* Catholic " here in the widest acceptation of that term — as expressing the fall 
breadth and universal extension of Christianity, and in direct opposition to the nar- 
rowing influences of sectarianism from which few churches now-a-daytf are entirely f«c. 
The past history of the Church plainly shows the tendency of all divisions to pUce 
Sectarianism above Christianity. The jealousies of the Churches of Rome and of 
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Constantinople were apparent before the actual dirinon between them — apparent 
in the attempts on both sides to magnify their poorer by enunciating new definitions 
of Christian belief or practice. Bat after the division, Iresb definitions were added 
by the Western Church and further additions to the Creed by the Chiirch of Rome 
were consequent upon the divisions at the time of the Reformation. The same 
cause, aggravated by our penal laws subsequently passed, gave such a stimulus to 
minute definitions amongst ourselves, that sectarianism soon became rampant; so 
much so, that the smallest sects have become subdivided, the latest shibboleth of 
the newest subdivision being too often set up as the only test amongst them of true 
Christianity. Our Church, on the other hand, in reforming herself, by her appeal 
to Catholic antiquity, and to the judgment of a council of the undivided Church, 
carefully avoided sectarian tendencies, and, while holding all essential Christian doc-> 
trine, sought in no way, during the first days of the Reformation, to narrow the 
basis of Christianity. This will be best illustrated by a consideration of the chief 
objections made to our Church Services, either as to thdr teaching, or as to the 
mode of rendering them. 

It is true that our Prayer Book in the three Creeds and in the Te Deum is essen- 
tially dogmatic in its teaching, but I beliere not' more so than is essential to 
Christianity itself. The strength of our Church is, that, while she does not seek to 
define more* than is necessary, she does define that which is necessary, with all the 
authority and power, and with all the knowledge afibrded by the history and by the 
experience of the undivided Chnrch. This is particularly manifest in the history of 
the Athanasian Creed, which, rightly understood, is no bare definition of doctrine, 
but rather a finger-post to the unwary, or to the earnest seeker after Truth, setting 
forth in order the germs of specific heresies as they arose^ heresies which, beginning 
with slight deviations from the Truth, gradually grew, as the history of each clearly 
shows, into the denial of the distinctive doctrines of the Trinity or of the Incarnation. 
But when we come f o the teaching of our special services; while some object to them 
as too indefinite, I would glory in this very width of teaching as an essential mark 
of our Catholicity. If we turn to the three Absolutions and the Ordination Service, 
to the Services for Baptism, the Holy Communion, to the Services for Confirmation, 
Marriage, or the Burial of the Dead, while there is nothing omitted which the 
greatest sacramentalist would deem essential, there is no attempt at definition beyond 
the words of Scripture : for our Church purposely abstained from defining the mode 
in which God*s holy presence is vduchsaf^d to us in the Sacraments. 

Again, in the construction Of our Services, many object to the frequent repetitions 
of the Lord's Prayer and of various intercessions ; but these things pohit at once to 
the ancient sources from which they have come, and show the easy way in which 
the Services can be again subdivided for separate use. 

There are also many different views as to the best mode of rendering the services. 
A strict uniformity, founded on a particular cry for the necessity of a cold or an 
aesthetic Use, would be equally sectarian, and alien to the principles of freedom and 
comprehtoslveness upon which the Prayer Book was compiled. Alterations from 
existing customs should always be made with care, and not as the shibboleth of 
party; but complete freedom in making alterations wiihih the largest limits of the 
present law ought to be maintained. ' A Serrice-Book for the whole Chtrch must 
be capable of variation to meet the susceptibilities and tastes of all classes of people 
and we suffer much by allowing sectarian narrow-mindedness to prevent its adapta- 
tion to every class of mind amongst us. The importance of such true Catholic 

x2 
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freedom and large-roindedness in onr teaching*4iiid in our practice, at a time when 
Christianity and Infidelity stand in open hostility, cannot be exaggerated. 

There are many who firmly hold the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incamatioii, 
and who would willingly, if need be, suffer for them, who are only kept from holding 
all that is fairly dedncible there-from by minute sectarian definitions, which, throw- 
ing them into opposition, apparently estrange them from us ; and when we consider 
the depth of sin, and miseiy, and infidelity, among the masses in our great aties, 
how dare we, as Christian men, seek to drire out, by more minute definiiiona of 
doctrine or of practice, those who are striving in any way to bring the nagjlectcd 
masses back to Christ ? 

The advantage of using the Prayer Book in this free and unsectarian spirit may 
be further elucidated by a brief review of the evil consequences of a contrary prac 
tice. Unnecessary definitions, whether as to the faith or practice of the Churdi, 
have a tendency to narrow the belief and Christian susceptibilities of those who im- 
pose them, as well as of those against whose loose belief the new definitiona were 
originally proposed. Thus, exaggerated claims of the Priesthood, and the mle of 
compulsory Confession, from this very principle of antagonism, have driven Pro- 
testants to forget the primitive rule of Christian assurance and the primitive practice 
of religions discipline. This has opened up at once a fruitful source for all manner 
of sectarianbm; to seek for some way to supply the natural yearnings of all 
Christian minds, fresh definitions have been continually laid down, and fresh achemes 
concocted to supply in some sort the neglected rule of the primitive Chorch. But 
Prayer Book teaching in this particular, when properly acted on, is surely auffideat 
for every need ; and Absolution, rightly understood, is but the applying to all troe 
penitents the fruits of the continual intercession of Christ before the Throne of 
Grace — the daily Uving testimony in every place to the helplessness of man, and to 
the all-sufficiency of Christ's sacrifice upon the Cross once for all, — as the only 
propitiation for sin. 

Again, the consequent degradation of the Priest's office, from a fear of exaggerated 
claims, gave a fictitious value to the political status of our Bishops; and by thus ignor* 
ing their Prayer Book position of primtu inter pares^ drove men into Presbyterianism. 
So, a dogmatic definition of the Real Presence has driven men to deny any preaenoe 
at all ; and this again, from a very yearning for Scripture truth, will throw bac^ 
those who are not content with the Prayer Book .teaching, into the extreme at too 
minute a definition. [The compulsory celibacy of the clergy, and the abuses of the 
monastic system, caused us for some time to ignore the use of Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods, and to look down upou a virgin life, for Christ's sake, as almost sinful] 
So, again, neglect of Prayer Book teaching on baptism, the entire disuse of immer- 
sion, the omission of the performance of this rite, and the ordinance of confirmatioa 
before the congregation, paved the way for the special sectarianism of the Baptist. 
So, too, the un-Catholic system of shutting up our churches, instead of opening 
them for private prayer : neglect of the daily service in eadi parish ; nnfreqaeot 
communions; the " parson and clerk " service ; the wretched pew system ; — all utteriy 
alien and contrary to the spirit of our Prayer Book — have been, from their esBea- 
tially sectarian character, the fruitful source of various forms of dissent. Many of 
those evils are apparent in this land, where the unnecessarily minute definitioa 
vf the Roman Catholics, both in rules of faith and practice,* have tended to drive 
[some among] you into [well nigh] as great a sectarianism. 

• 1 meant 110 offence b\ this remark; and Rndinff that, as originally written, it w«« of tuo ROrnl 
a character, 1 wiUinylj mudifj it b> the iu&crUon of the w orUa withiu bracket*, 
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1 cannot help thinking tliat onr Cliurch would have made more way among an 
essentially aesthetic people if she had used the Prayer Book services in that free 
unsectarian spirit which would render them adaptable to the entire sympathy of 
erery class of mind — suitable alike to the cold character of the Esquimaux, or to the 
wanner sensibilities of the Sandwidi Islander. 

Hold fast, then, by your Prayer Book, and use it in all its freedom, in all its 
Catholicity. Political bonds of union are but a question of the day. This is a 
bond which must unite us for ever ; and, moreover, it will do more than anything 
else to save you from falling into the position of a mere sect, for it will preserve to 
you all the large-mindedness and all the freedom which is essential to a true branch 
of Christ's Holy Catholic Church. 

The Rev. Geoege Trevor (Prebendary of York) ;— In looking at the subject 
proposed for our discussion this morning, I am struck by the exceeding vagueness 
of the words in which it is set down on the paper. The intention, I cannot doubt, is 
to inquire hpw the externals of Divine Worship, such as the arrangement of the 
fabric, the position of the minister, his voice and demeanour, and, to some extent, his 
habit, should be regulated so as to give the tmest and most efficient expression to the 
Church Service appointed in the Book of Common Prayer. This is my under- 
standing of the question ; but the words are undoubtedly open to a wider construction. 
They may admit the question, how far the Prayer Book itself should be altered to 
increase the efficiency of the Church Service, according to the mind of the alterer. 
On this view of the question, I shall certainly decline to enter. But I may observe 
that the authors of both the able papers that have been read, have been misled into 
it by the ambiguity which I have pointed out. Both papers contain, among many 
nsefnl remarks, suggestions of certain alterations in the service as now prescribed. 
Mr. Walsham How, indeed, professed to leave the Liturgy intact : but he con- 
cluded by suggesting a Royal Commission for its revision; and offered a variety- o 
suggestions towards that object. It was Mr. Beresford Hope who brought us back 
to the limits of the Act of Uniformity ; and yet the noble Lord who has just 
spoken, claims a liberty within those limits of adapting the service to the mind and 
tastes of all classes of men, from Greenland to Honolulu. This must certainly 
embrace a vast amount of diversity in the service. A reverend friend, whom I meet 
here for the first time since we were undergraduates together at Oxford, suggests 
a farther kind of variation, when he says he is not ashamed to call himself an 
Evangelical Clergyman. Why, my Lord, I wonder who upon earth was ever 
ashamed to bear that noblest of all appellations ? What surprises me is, that any one 
should venture to daim so high a title to himself, or to his school, on any other ground 
than that he belongs to an Evangelical Church. I call myself an Evangelical, and 
Catholic, and Protestant, and Apostolical, because the Church of which I have 
the honour to be a minister, is all this. One thing I should not like to call myself, 
and that is, a Schoolman. It is the Schoolmen, Popish and Protestant, who 
make all the divisions in the Church. But now, my Lord, if our Church Service 
is to bo adapted to the expression of all the schools, and tastes, and feelings, of all 
sorts of minds, from Greenland to the Sandwich Islands, there is certainly no room 
to complain of any want of elasticity in the services. The experiment has in 
fact been made, and it is clear that we have no lack of India-rubber. 

The Prayer Book has been stretched on the one hand in the direction of Dissent, 
till it has resulted in the coldest, narrowest, meanest form of worship it is possible 
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to conceive. On the other hand it hns been ainplified, elcyated^ and glorili^ iBto 
what somo jrrevecent people have called ** mock turtle," but whidi a caXver judg- 
ment woald allow to be, under the curcnmstancei and difficulties of the caso, at 
dose an imitation of Roman Catholic worship as could reasonably be expected in 
the Reformed Church of England* Now, the questiou I want the C<mgrefli to 
consider is this :— If this infinite yariety of taste and feeling is to be gratified in 
public worship, who is to decide the particular .variation proper to eadi paTtirelar 
celebration ? Is the officiating minister to be the sole interpreter ? This is now 
often assumed ; or, if any one else bo taken into council, it is, perhaps, one of those 
learned advisers who are brought down specially, or such of the young gentlemen or 
ladies of the congregation as the minister knows to be imbued with his own opiniotts. 
Every one else is of no account. This I protest against. I maintain that the Bpshop 
is. in virtue of the fundamental principles of his office, the chief rc^lator of Divine 
Worship within his diocese. It is well known that originally the Bishop con^Mised 
their own Liturgies. When a number of Bishops are confederated under a lletro- 
politan, they of course adopt a common form of service ; and from this, when 
established, no individual Bishop has a right to depart Still there are all over the 
world traces of diocesan customs, and uses, which not eyen the supremacy of Rome 
has been able to obliterate in the Churches of her own obedience. The Bishop^ no 
doubt, is bound by the law as much as the Priest : and when the tribunals have 
declared the law, the Bishop hns no right to depart from it ; but pending sacfa 
declaration, if the Bishop and Priest differ, I say it is the Bishop, and not the Priest, 
who is to interpret the mind and law of the Church. I maintain that this is a 
principle inherent in the Episcopal office, before and above all positive regnlations; 
and one which, on the principles of the Catholic Church, cannot be set at nought 
without sin. Let me say to those gentlemen who are so anxious to put forward 
the Catholic aspect of our Church, that for a Priest to celebrate Divine offices 
against the mind and will of his Bishop, is not only utterly un-Catholic, but is in 
itself an act of ^ism which pollutes the sacrifice he presuipes to offer. 

Henry T. Dix, Esq. : — ^It would seem to me that the efficien(*y of our Church Ser- 
vice might be materially increased by the addition of new and original litnigicsl 
services. 

There is one subject at least in the Church in which all parties are agreed, and 
that is, in the benefit and advantage of litui^gical forms in public worship. We have 
all, as Churchmen, set our seal to the principle of Liturgical Worship. Why is it 
then that there has been, so to speak, no development of that principle in our Chnrdi ; 
and that, with the exception of the special prayers issued on special occasions, 
such as a general fast or thanksgiving, we have been at a stand still for upwards 
of two hundred years in the matter of creating new liturgical forms ? 

I will yield to no man, lay or clerical, in admiration and love of our incomparabk 
liturgy, that great heritage of the Church ; the venerable heirloom bequeathed to us 
by those who shed their blood for the doctrines which arc embodied in its language 
of exquisite beauty. I am no revisionist ; I do not desire to alter the present Book 
of Common Prayer, but I do desire to see additions made to it. 

I know that the idea of additions to our Prayer Book, composed or compiled Iqr 
men of our own generation is repulsive to many good and pious Churchmen— men too 
of most opposite opinions — who, however, they may differ in their interpretation of ov 
liturgy, love our Prayer Book so much, that to add to it would seem to them like 
adding to the Scriptures. The truth is, that such men have fittith in the Chuch of 
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the past, but not in tlie Church of the present. " There were giants in those days," 
say they, **^n(l we are but poor pigmies." 

For my. part, I question the jufitice of thia distrust of ourselycs as a living Church. 
I flo not think, no matter how we may venerate the piety and wisdom of the good 
men of the past, that it is right to hold that there is no piety or wisdom in the Church 
of the present ; and, therefore, I repudiate the doctrine, that the Church of to<day is 
incapable of composing or compiling new services. 

Jf we are afraid of trusting the Christians of our own day with the composition of 
prayers, why do we trust them to compose the hymns in which we praise God in 
public worship ? Yet will the greatest admirer of the Greek and Latin hymns of the 
ancient Church say, that the Church of to-day is incapable of composing hymns. 
Are not some of our most beautiful hymns the composition of living men, or of 
those who have but recently passed from amongst us. If there were the same 
freedom to adopt prayers as there is to adopt hymns (which, however, I do not 
mean to advocate>, I feel sure that the living Church of this hour would give 
expression to prayers in language of its own day ; and that the love, the faith, the 
penitence, the thanksgiving of living members of the body of Christ, would clothe 
themselves in forms of beauty and devotion, which would be treasured by the 
Church of the future, as our liturgy is by us. Tlie knowledge, however, that 
liturgical composition or compilation, can really never be made available for the 
purpose for which it is intended — that is, public worship— acts as an effectual damper 
upon those who might be disposed to devote their talents to the subject ; and hence 
the paucity of such compositions in our day, and the poverty of those few that have 
appeared. Hence it is, that in this way the Church of our generation is bequeatJting 
nothing to the Church of the future^ 

What would we say of the artist who admired the works of the old masters so 
intensely, that he cast away his pencil and palette in despair, and spent his life in 
gazing on the treasures of the ancient galleries ? Doubtless it would show a deep 
appreciation of high art ; but if all artists were like him, there would be but poor 
hopes for living art. Admiration should lead us to emulate the great works we 
admire. 

I would esteem it a very sad thing for a Chnrch to be obliged always to look 
behind it for its forms of devotion, and live a life of reflected piety, so to speak. I 
believe that the L^nitec/ Chnrch of England and Ireland (long may that union subsist) 
is at the present day under no such necessity ; and that she possesses the taste and 
talent, the devotion and piety to create new services for the sanctuary ; and thuF, 
without touching the glorious liturgy we have received firom our Reformers, to add 
variety to our public worship. This element of variety is one which I believe to be 
very much calculated to promote the attractiveness and eflSciency of our services ; 
and, I think, that it may thus be obtained in a spiritual and devotional way, without 
having recourse to meretricious sources of attraction » which are unworthy of the 
character, and hostile to the genius of ourHeformed Faith. Scripture itself contains 
a mine of liturgical wealth, which, if not unexplored, is in a great measure unutilised ; 
and it only requires a mind imbued with the spirit of our liturgy to set these gems 
into new and occasional services, and thus put the Church into possession of rich 
treasures of devotion. 

I know that this subject has been prejudiced in the minds of many people, by the 
direful liturgical attempts which have been made and published from time to time. 
Any one who has read the service, with its prayers, pages long, which the good 
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Richard Baxter would haye tubstitnted for onr noble liturgj, will, I tbink, feci 
thankful that the nation was delivered from this and such other calamitous afflictioiiSL 
I remember seeing, some years ago, a proposed amended Book of Common Pkmjei; 
in which, in place of the opening sentences now used, the morning serrioe com- 
menced with the ominous, and certainlj not encouraging, quotation — ^ Hov dread- 
fid is this place." But, however, weak and absurd may have been most of the 
individual liturgical attempts already made, surely we cannot believe that the 
Church is so bankrupt in taste and piety, as to be unable to find amongst its 
members any one capable of writing devotional prayers worthy of being used in 
public worship. Can any one who has heard noble sentiments of zeal and love for 
Christ, expressed in language of power and beauty as we have done at the Congress 
in Dublin in the year 18C8, talk of a decadence in the Church ? Can any one say, 
that all the gifts which the Apostle tells us our risen Lord has bestowed on men are 
withdrawn ; or that the machinery which he gave for the perfecting of the Saints 
for the work of the ministiy, for the edification of the body of Christ, is a thing of 
the past? 

But, it may be said, that the variety of schools of opinion into which the Church 
is divided, renders any new liturgies impossible, as we could not obtain perfect 
agreement respecting them. But, were all parties perfectly agreed when oar 
present services were compiled, or afterwards, when they were revised ? Let the 
history of the Prayer Book reply. 

In conclusion, I may say that, whether in the use of old or new forms of prayer, I 
believe the only road to true efficiency in our services is to be found in an intelligent 
appreciation of their devotional meaning, and a spirit of supplication in the 
worshipper, to give life to the forms themselves. Without these conditions, the 
most beautiful forms are but skeletons of devotion, dead and helpless as the diy 
bones in the vision of Ezekiel ; but when the spirit of prayer breathes into them 
they are quickened into life and power. 

The Rbv. John jEnn, D.D. (Rector ofPeterstQw, and Prebendary of Hereford) :— 
I may begin with saying that I am afraid I shall be a very incompetent speaker 
on the subject before us, as I have been labouring during the week under a 
severe cold. But let me say, with regard to the subject in general, that I quite 
concur with what was said by the former speakers, that our province is not to 
consider how we may alter the liturgy, but how to employ what is already in onr pos- 
session* This is a practical way of viewing the subject, because from the dificrences 
of opinions as to the measure and the particulars of liturgical changes which prevail 
at present, it is hopeless to expect that any of these proposed alterations can be 
carried into effect. I feel convinced myself, that the compilation of onr liturgy, 
and its revision in IC62, were so directly acts of Divine Providence, that it ii 
hardly possible to change a word in onr formulas for the better ; and any change 
would besides have an effect that would imperil, in the mind of our people, the feel- 
ing which they have ever had in the liturgy of their Church as it is. It would be 
a deep matter of regret to my own heart, if one single syllable of that liturgy was 
changed, for I would be then in a state of continual apprehension of some other 
changes being introduced. It was not my intention to have addressed any observa- 
tions to you on this part of the subject, or on the proposed alterations suggested 
by the Ritual Commission Report; but the subject having been introduced, I 
must only express very decidedly my great apprehension and dislike of all Com mis* 
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sions whatever. The tendetiCT of every Commission is to try and make what is 
aqnare round, and ronnd iqnnre ; to tamper with something, and alter something 
else. Bnt I confess I was quite alanned by some changes which seem to be intended 
to be carried out in altering our Epistles and Gospels. 

Bishop op Oxpord.— No. No such change is proposed — ^it is merely that the 
reading of the Gospels as the Second Lesson should not be confined to the morning, 
and of the Epistles to the evening. 

Dr. Jebb. — I didn't apprehend that ; but I entertain a very great objection to any 
change in our '* Lcctionary/' as it is called. It is impossible to look at our services 
-without seeing the wisdom which characterised their original selection ; and no 
matter what changes are thought desirable— and I suppose there are as many changes 
suggested as there are men, — I believe it would be much wiser and safer to have 
things as they are. For instance, the length of our morning and evening services is, 
perhaps, one of the most serious inconveniences we have to contend with ; but then, 
let us remember that thousands of devoted members of the Church have lived 
through these difficulties for three hundred years ; and these services have been daily 
repeated at our Colleges and our Cathedrals ; and many of us have resorted to them 
with nffectionate regard and great comfort, if not daily, yet very frequently. 

Bnt I hasten on to the main point, which I am most anxioiLS to place before 
yon, and I am afraid I shall be taking the place of a fault-finder and an alarmist. It is 
rightly said that the main and most essential part of Divine worship which requires 
the most vigorous revival is that which was always the centre of Divine worship — 
I mean the celebration of the Supper of the Lord. Upon that, from the feeling 
which has been shown already here, I believe no difference whatever exists between 
the various parties in the Church. I doubt very much whether a general profession 
of approval would have been given some years ago to the sentiments expressed 
about it here to-day. Now, I do not desire to enter here into the question of the 
doctrine of the Eucharist ; but it is almost impossible to avoid it altogether. 
Most heartily is it to be wished that the weekly Communion should be restored in 
all our parish churches ; but I fear the tendency of the present day is rather to 
abuse than to use ; and the abuse in this particular is the encouragement by some 
good men, who seek to have a restoration of the celebration of that highest office 
in a way which can hardly be called ** Communion " at all — which reduces that 
Holy Sacrament to a thing to be gazed upon, and not to be participated in by every 
member of the congregation present. Nothing can be more evident to careful 
readers of the writings of the more ancient Fathers, and Liturgies than this, that it 
was regarded almost as a sinful thing for any person who had not a positive impedi- 
ment in the way of doing it, not to attend the Holy Communion and be present at 
its celebration. I confess I don't know what a proper celebration is, if it be not 
one at which all present partake. I by no means imply any sort of depreciation 
of the aet of consecration itself, as it is a very holy and mysterious thing, only 
I utterly deny that there can be any benefit, except to those who follow the direct 
teaching of the Lord himself; not to those who look on without communicating. 

And now I must again revert to the painful subject to which I adverted the 
other day — the proposals of the Royal Commissioners on the subject of the Irish 
Church. One of their propositions is to abolish some of the Cathedrals. Their 
proper duty would have been to try and restore the constitution of those ancient 
Cathedrals, so that they might become colleges of priests and kymen, whose most 
^red office should be to keep up the weekly, and, where possible, the daily services 
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of the Chard], and pf the Holy Commanion especially. All the legUlation of late 
yean ba^ gOQo into tlic opposite direction; and it is wcU to know that* as a matter 
of fact, there are no less than five Catliedrals, the suppression of which is omr 
contemplated, which are all endowed with minor canons or vicars choral, for the 
very, purpose of keeping up the more solemn senice of God. In one of those 
much-injured Cathedrals, that of Cashcl, it is sustained ; with what efficiency and 
zeal I leave for. those who know to judge and declare. 

The Kev. J. Fletcher Bickerdike : — Among man; excellent things in the 
ftrst paper there was nothing in which I more fully agreed than that, if the Miairter 
would fnake bis reading of the prayers really effective, he must prw/ them. That 
is the first thiog ; that is the second thing ; and that is the third thing, When this 
is absent, all other ways of improving onr services are useless ; and when this is 
present, I was almost going to say, all other things may he dispecsed with. For 
there is /mch a sympathy between heart and heart, that when one person is really 
and unaffectedly praying as before God, others in whom the spirit of prayer is, will 
pray with him. This is so obvious as to seem hardly worth mentioning ; yet, per- 
haps, there is a danger lest in our many expedients for improving the outward expres« 
sion of our services, we should neglect the very life of them. 

However, while this is the main thiog that we are to do, there are, of course, 
other things that we are not to leave undone. 

And first I would mention the explanation of our Liturgy. It has been already 
suggested on a former day, that the Liturgy should be explained in our Sqnday 
Schools. I would venture to suggest, that this may profitably be done also in oar 
Churches. If, for example, it be pointed out, that in the Litany we pray, first for 
ourselves, then for the different orders and classes of persons in the universal Church, 
and then for onr fellow-men, simply as such ; these divisions will be resting-places 
for the mind, and the attention of the worshippers will be quickened, and will take a 
fresh start as they enter on each fresh division. Again, if the intensity of the form of 
supplication which we have in the Litany be pointed out; how the enumeration of our 
wants, and desires, and intercessions, is broken in upon by the fervent ejaculation of 
the congregation, that our good Lord will deliver and hear us ; people will be ashamed 
that a form of. such intensity should be animated by so weak a spirit of devotion. 
Again, if people sre reminded of what a solemn pledge they give to God» when they 
pray for the destitute, the widow, and the fatherless, that they put themselve:! at 
God's disposal, as His instruments, to convey to the destitute that succour and com- 
fort for which we pray, they will be less likely to respond to such petitions in the 
listless way in which it is too often done. Observations, such as I should desire, 
would be not historical, or controversial, but conceived in the same spirit of devotion 
in which the Liturgy itself has been written. 

Another point that I think very important is, that we should endeavour to secure 
the roost religiously minded persons in our congregations as members of our choirs; 
for there is a great difference between the singing of those who feel what they sing, 
and that of those who do not. I would rather, for my own part, have in my choir 
persons of moderate musical powers and high spirituality, than persons of high 
musical powers and low spirituality ; and I should expect that they would in the 
end prove more helpful to the devotion of the people. 

Another thing that I would venture to suggest is, that those parts of the service 
which are taken in common by the minister and people, should be said with suffi- 
cient deliberation, to allow the people, and especially the poorer part of them, to 
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joia in tkem with comfort. We lou^t remember that in everjr coogregation, bot)i 
the minda and the utterance of Home^ and especiallj of the uneduoated, are slower 
than thooe of others ; while, on the other hand, the olergyman^ who, from his greater 
familiaritj with sacred things, sees the meaning at a glance, may sometime, per« 
haps, be disposed to greater rapidity of utterance than others. A little allowance 
should, I think, be made for this. For those parts of the service which all say together, 
are so full of deep meaning, especially the Lord's Prayer, that a moderate rate of 
saying them would be no gricTance to any one — as even the most educated might 
well be glad of an additional moment to enter more fully into the meaning of what 
they utter ; while for persons of slower thought, to be forced on faster than they can 
realise what thej say, turns their prayer into the merest piece of formality. 

I cannot agree with the writer of the first paper, that it would be any improve* 
raent of our services, if the responses were said upon one note« This is a matter of 
iodividoal perception. I once attended a parish church at Oxford, frhere the services 
were remarkably hearty and fervent, which was the chief attraction that drew me 
there on Sunday evenings. After a while, however, by way of improving them, the 
responses were intoned ; but from that time I never found in the services there the 
same help to my devotion that I had felt before. I think it would be a great mis- 
take in us to try to imitate the service of our cathedrak in our parish churches. The 
intoning of the prayers mi^ be a necessity in those vast buildings ; but for us to use 
it without necessity, would, 1 think, not tend to heighten but to lower our devotion. 
It is not that I object in the least to music being used to heighten the expression of 
prayer and praise. On the contrary, I think it to be the natural overflow of the 
Spirit of God in the heart of man :^'^ Speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs." The reason whj I object to intoniog is, not 'that it is too 
musical, but that it is contrary to the very end of music, which is the heightening 
of our emotion ; for, to my perception, it diminishes emotion, instead of increasing it. 
And, therefore, I do not regard it as a higher sljle of utterance than speaking, 
bat as a lower stjle. I freely admit that a few gifted persons may be able to infuse 
some feeling, even into what seems to me so cold and stiff a mode of utterance as 
intoning, but with ordinary persons it is not so. 

Thb vbby Ret. J. S. Howson, D.D. {Dean of Chester) .—I am very much 
obliged to your Grace for allowing me to occupy the meeting for a few moments, 
and I shall be much obliged to the Congress if they will permit me to say a few 
words on one or two topics which have come before us in the course of the ad- 
dresses we have heard. I took a note of one word in the address of Mr. Walsham 
How — the word " kneeling." And I would wish to make a very serious appeal 
to this meeting— to ask the Clergy whether they have done their part, in 
preaching to their congregations on the duty of kneeling, and whether fathers 
and mothers have done their part to their children, in inculcating upon them 
the duty of ontward reverence both in domestic and public devotion. We 
trust that, as one of the speakers has said, the high square pew has been 
superannuated, and that it may soon be banished from our Churches ; but the 
bad habits into which they have trained our people are not easily got rid of. 
We cannot indeed make our congregations kneel by merely scolding them ; but 
we can do a great deal by being, careful — I take a hint from Mr. Ryle — in the 
construction of our Churches: and we may do still more by the force of 
example through those members of our congregations in whom we find we can 
place confidence. Let it be remembered, in constructing our Churches, that 
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the first great purpose in coming to Church is, not to be comfortable, bot 
to be awake. Hence they should not be so arranged as to encourage what 
too often happens, namely, that the majority of the congregation, poor and 
rich, men and women, settle themselves into the posture which will enable them 
to be as nearly asleep as possible during prayers without attracting attention. 
Dr. Jebb has alluded to Cathedral life. He has had large experience of 
Cathedral life ; I am a novice, and have only been at work one year in this 
way : but I can tell you of one useful thing which we have done in onr Cathedral 
at Chester. In preparing for our Special Evening Services we constructed a 
new set of benches : for I was determined that no member of the congregation — 
unless indeed they were crammed together, as was the case at S. Patrick's last 
night, and as they have often been with us — should be without facility for 
kneeling. Now let me advertise and recommend for your adoption the 
** Chester bench '* — and as I am not the inventor of it, and shall not get any 
per- centage on the sale of it, my advice is perfectly disinterested. Seriously. I 
believe this matter of the internal accommodation in our Churches is of vast 
importance; and if any of you are ever passing through Chester, you might 
spend a few moments usefully in looking at the peculiarities and advantages of 
our bench. 

The next observation I wished to make was suggested by a phrase used by 
Mr. Hope. He said, that a " Voluntary Choir meant systematic good will.** 
That is a sentence which deserves to be written in gold. I have found it to be 
true. Dr. Jebb, I think, spoke of the way in which a Voluntary Choir may be 
connected with practical work in the Parish. I have found that a Cathedral 
Voluntary Choir of 150 people has a tendency to facilitate a great deal of 
practical work. Not long ago I invited Clergy and Laity to meet in the 
Chapter House to discuss that question of Lay Agency, which the Congre5s 
dealt with yesterday, and one of the best speakers was a member of my 
Voluntary Choir— a man who walks some two or three miles to the Cathedral 
every Sunday Evening, and who said several things at that meeting which, in 
my opinion, were very good for us the Clergy to hear. A Voluntary Choir 
has a most satisfactory tendency to combine together worship and work. 

There is now another topic on which I desire to say a word or two, and I 
will endeavour to use no phrase which can offend any one — it is a subject on 
which we have all been thinking, but which hitherto has been very lightly 
touched. Mr. Itow expressed some sentiments strongly in reference to 
certain marked developments of worship in external matters, and we are 
thankful to him for that expression of opinion. Canon Trevor, too, has 
remarked that, for any one to do what he knows his Bishop does not approve 
of in public worship, is inconsistent with Catholic principle. Dr. Jebb has 
alluded to certain changes in the mode of celebrating the Holy Conminnion, 
and their tendency towards introducing views and habits entirely alien to 
the Church of England ; and bringing in again a state of things which the 
English people deliberately removed and abolished some two or three centuries 
ago. Now, with regard to these external matters of worship, the Bishop of 
S. David's, with his usual penetration, has said it was a great delusion to 
treat them as trivial matters. If our public worship is so transformed and 
altered as to be totally unlike what our people have been accustomed to see, 
and very like what we have been accustomed to revolt from, then such a 
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change, be &ay9, must be tbe e£fect of some powerful cause, and will, if not 
checked, be the cause of serious results. 4-nd here I would say a word on 
a point suggested, I think either by Lord Nelson or Mr. Hope, that it would be 
desirable to continue the presence of non-Communicants during the celebration 
of Holy Communion. Ten years ago, I should have said yes to that suggestion ; 
but now I hold the contrary opinion. And this, let me say, without pretending 
to be wiser than my neighbours, that I have fair opportunities of knowing the 
average feeling in this matter of the Middle Class of English Laymen — by far 
the most important and influential portion of our Church — that they are solemnly 
determined that they will not have, and will not suffer any one to put upon 
them, a yoke which their fathers were not able to bear. And I would 
most seriously say to those who believe they are doing us good by bringing us 
back to the state of things in which we were 350 years ago, and to the condition 
in which a large portion of Europe is placed now, — I say it deliberately, that 
the only result of their success would be to tear the Church of England in 
pieces, leaving religion in this country a chaos. One word now as to preaching ; 
not much has been said about it ; but our services contain preaching as well as 
prayer and praise ; and we are deeply grateful to Earl Nelson for the prominence 
he gave to the subject. I wish heartily that there were more pains taken 
in the training of young men to preach. It is really a very hard thing to take 
an average young man — whose College life may have been passed without any 
blame — ^who may be truly religious — but whose talents and literary tastes may 
be of no high order — and expect him to produce three sermons a-week, of a 
character which will stand the test of the critics in the Times. It is a difficulty 
which will never be overcome, unless some marked improvement is made in the 
preparation of divinity students. In conclusion, I wish to make one observa- 
tion on the excellent speech of Mr. Ryle. I would ask the meeting whether he 
did not end by refuting the statement with which he began ? He commenced 
by stating that he feared a strongly pronounced Evangelical Clergyman was out 
of his place on the platform of the Church Congress. I appeal to this meeting, 
whether they do not agree with me in saying, that before he concluded, he 
proved that he was eminently in his place. I never saw a man more entirely in 
his place in my life ; and if the Church Congress meets next year in Liverpool, 
as I hope will be the case, I trust many other strongly pronounced Evangelical 
Clergymen will follow his example. I feel, and I have felt for several years 
past, and I hope they will themselves see it now, that they are not doing justice 
to the sacred truths they hold, that they are not doing justice to the Church 
at large, nor indeed to the High Church Clergy and Laity who are heartily 
ready to welcome them, if they do not come here, as Mr. Ryle has done, in his 
usual manly way, to say what he thinks in the face of this large assembly. 



The President. — I have before me here the names of several other 
gentlemen, lay and clerical, who have sent in their cards, as being 
desirous to speak on this subject ; but I fear our time and arrange- 
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ments will preclude our having the pleasure of listening to all, and 
therefore to any of them. 3efore we close this Session, I hare been 
requested, both on the part of Lord Nelson and Mr. Hope, to saj 
that neither of them expressed approbation of the presence of non- 
Communicants at the celebration of the Holy Communion. They did 
not express it, because they did not feel it. 

I cannot close this meeting without expressing my deep thank- 
fulness to Almighty God, for the tone and temper which have 
characterised this as well as all the previous meetings of the Congress 
The fourth day has sometimes been a fatal day for Congresses. 
Some anticipated and feared such would be the case with ours ; but 
all has gone well with us. There has been a grand spirit of toleration 
shown throughout our meeting to and by every one. Everything, 
has been marked by a spirit of peace, unity, and concord reigning 
amongst us. This is hot man's work ; it is God's ; and to Him 
be all the praise. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 2nd OCTOBER 

HIS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT 2 O'CLOCK. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE INCREASED INVESTIGATION 
OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS 
OF THOSE ENGAGED IN SUCH INQUIRIES, AND ON 
THEOLOGY IN GENERAL. 

The Rev. John H. Jellrtt, B.D. {Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Dublin) ^ I'ead the following paper : — 

The intellectual history of the nineteenth century has no more pro 
minent chapter than the increased labour bestowed upon physical 
science, and the brilliant triumphs by which it has been crowned. 
But physical investigation is to the nineteenth century more than a 
chapter in its intellectual history. It has become a most important 
element of education. There is no branch of human knowledge which 
does not feel its influence. Into subjects which would once have 
been thought remote enough — into history, into politics, into theology, 
the habits of thought, the methods, sometimes even the phraseology, of 
physical science have found their way ; and, therefore, if we would 
know the influence of physical science in all its extent, we should not 
leave a single chapter of theology unexamined. 

Of this vast subject I would notice now but one part — namely, 
the influence of increased physical investigation on the reception of 
Christianity, considered as a system professing to rest upon a basis of 
historical fact. What efiect has the progress of physical science had 
upon the strength of that historical foundation? How far, for 
example, has the habit of thought, produced by physical inquiry, con- 
tributed to the cause of theological truth, by teaching men to appreciate 
rightly the strength or weakness of the argument from miracles? 
And — ^for this is a question from which we must not shrink — is there 
any reason to think that this habit of thought, though formed in the 
pursuit of truth, might, to some extent, lead us astray ? It does not 
belong to my present subject, nor do I intend, to examine the validity 
of any of the Christian arguments. I would only inquire how far 
the habit of physical investigation disposes men to appreciate them 
justly. 
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We do not need historical evidence (of which, indeed, there is 
abundance) to convince us of the reality and magnitude of the influence 
which physical science has exercised upon Christian theology. That 
influence might safely have been predicted. No 8y8tem,.which appeals 
for support to the reality and just interpretation of certain physical 
phenomena, can or ought to escape the criticism of physical science. 
So far as the system rests upon a foundation of this kind, ila logic is 
identical with that of any physical theory. The apostle of such a 
system asserts that certain physical phenomena were at one time 
really observed ; and he asserts, too, that in the system which be 
teaches is contained the true theory of such phenomena. Whatever 
be the strength of the evidence by which these assertions are supported, 
the logic is precisely that which meets us every day in the world of 
physical science. 

Now, the Christian argument derived from miracles is precisely of 
this kind. "At a certain period of the world's histoi-y," it says, 
" physical phenomena were observed, which could not have been pro- 
duced by any of the forces of nature. These phenomena must, there- 
fore, have had for their cause a force different from the forces of 
nature, or, in common language, a supernatural power." 

It is plain that the validity of this argument depends upon a strictly 
scientific induction, from which we learn, witli more or leas proba- 
bility, that none of the forces of nature are adequate to the produc- 
tion of this effect. 

It would not be possible, even if it were desirable, that an argu- 
ment of this kind should escape the criticism of physical science. And 
beyond all doubt it has not escaped. 

Satisfled of the reality of this influence, we naturally ask : — ^In what 
direction has it been exerted ; or rather, to retain the argument from 
anticipation, in what direction might we expect it to be exerted? Is 
the student of physical science likely, as such, to look favourably or 
unfavourably on the Christian evidence ? Is physical investigation, on 
the whole, calculated to facilitate or to impede the reception of Chris- 
tianity, considered as a supernatural religion ? 

He who seeks the answer to this question in books of controversy 
will probably decide that the influence of physical science has not been 
favourable to the claims of Christianity. He would see that, in the 
name of physical science — in the name of such principles as the univer- 
sality of physical law, and the sufliciency of physical causes to produce 
all authentic physical phenomena — the supernatural has been most 
fiercely assailed; and in the mutual attitude of philosophers and 
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tliGologmns he would observe a certain, not inconsiderable, amount of 
liostility. Many, probably, liave been misled by these appearances to 
conclude' that the effect of physical study upon the reception of the 
Christian evidences has been simply injurious. 

But the truth is far from being so simple. The effects of the 
scientific spirit, like those of other powerful agents, are of a very 
mixed character; and a careful examination will probably show that 
if that spirit have, in some measure, predisposed men against the 
reception of the Christian evidences, its beneficial influence upon 
Christian theology, if less obvious, has been quite as real. 

Taking these effects in the order in which I have here stated them, I 
would inquire, in the first place ; is there anything in the habits of 
thought produced by physical science which might dispose the mind to 
look unfavourably on the Christian evidences ? Is the physicist, as 
such, likely to look upon the theory of miracles, for example, not only 
with suspicion, which is right enough, but with aversion ? 

The answer to this question, and to many similar questions, is con- 
tained in a very obvious principle. No man is so unwilling to admit 
the existence of an exception as the man who l>elieve8 himself to have 
established the law. Strictly speaking, indeed, we know that there is 
no such thing as an exception. That to which we give the name of 
exception is simply a proof that we have not attained the true law, 
and that there is a generalisation higher than any which we have yet 
reached. Few men are sufiiciently philosophic to weigh with perfect 
impartiality an argument which, if valid, would prove their own work 
to have been imperfect. Still less likely are they to be impartial if 
the tendency of the argument be to show that the further generalisa- 
tion is out of their reach ; that there is a power at work whose laws 
they cannot hope to discover. Such aversion seems to be likely to 
exist in the present case. 

The labours of the physicist have for their object the reduction of 
phenomena under physical law. One by one he has seen the indivi- 
duals of an apparently disorderly mass withdrawn from their isolation, 
and linked by the principle of causation into a connected series. 
Every day he witnesses the diminution of those phenomena which 
refuse as yet to be so grouped. And it is natural — it is almostinevit- 

able that his desires as well as his expectations should point to a 

time when all isolation shall cease, when all physical phenomena shall 
be united by physical law into one grand system. Possessed by aspi- 
rations such as these, he is presented witii a story of a miracle, or a 
group of miracles. He is asked to believe in the reality of phenomena 

Y 
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which have never yielded to his power, nnd probabljr never will. He 
18 asked to make an admission which would remoTC a group of 
physical phenomena, not, as is sometimes most falsely said, from the 
domain of law, but from the domain of suck law as he ia in the habit 
of investigating, and transfer them to the domain of a law which be 
cannot hope to discover. It does not seem possible that he shoald 
regard such a demand without repugnance, or that he should be a 
peiiectly impartial judge of the evidence by which it is supported. 
Some such aversion appears to find expression in the panegyric which 
Mr. Buckle pronounces upon the nebular hypothesis, and the theory of 
the transmutation of species. *' Vast and magnificent schemes," be 
calls them, " under whose shelter the human mind seeks an escape from 
that dogma of interference which the march of knowledge everywhere 
reduces, and the existence of which is incompatible with those concep- 
tions of eternal order, towards which, during the last two centuries 
we have been constantly tending."* 

Besides the averaion of which I have spoken, there is a principle 
contained in this observation of Mr. Buckle which is very constantly 
employed in physical and physico-tbeological controversy, and which 
IS entirely due to the progress of physical science. 

It is not wonderful that, in an age when scientific progress is so 
rapid, great weight should be attached to arguments drawn from the 
direction in which it is apparently tending. And I think it is often 
too readily assumed that this tendency will remain for ever in the $ame 
direction. It is assumed, to speak mathematically, that the movement 
is neither limited nor oscillatory. Thus, for example, in the attempt 
to show that all animals have sprung from one common stock, it is 
urged that the tendency of scientific discovery is to diminish the 
number of recognised species. Every day, we are told, witnesses the 
discovery of links between individuals once thought to be specifically 
distinct. £very day, therefore, witnesses a reduction, from this cause, 
in number of species. Why should not this process go on till all 
specific distinctions are obliterated ? 

So also, when the theologian maintains that there were^-orf, 
perhaps — phenomena not subject to physical law, he is reminded that 
the tendency of scientific discovery is constantly to add to the number 
of the phenomena which are knoum to be subject to such law. Why 
should not this process go on till all phenomena have been so reduced ? 
There is in both these applications of the argument the same inherent 
weakness. No theory can appeal for support to a fact, wUch would 

* Histoiy of Civilization in Europe, vol. 1, p. 822. 
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be equnlty a fact whether the theory were true or not. And whether 
the number of original species were one or many ; whether purely 
physical causes be or be not suflicient to produce all known phenomena, 
the progress of scientific discovery could hare been no other than it 
has been. 

Whatever be the true number of distinct species, early observers, 
in classifying the individuals with which they were acquainted, were 
almost sure to exaggerate them. For the process by which we discover 
links between individuals apparently remote, or show that one can be 
made to pass by continuous change into the other, is necessarily 
gradual. Under any hypothesiA, tlien, the tendency of scientific dis- 
covery must be for a long time to reduce the number of the species 
into which known individuals are divided. 

So also, whether it be true that all phenomena are due to purely 
physical causes, or that any are produced by the direct interference of 
God, the progress of scientific discovery will be for a long time in the 
same direction — continually adding to the number of those which are 
known to be subject to physical law — never, except negatively^ adding 
one to the other class. 

With the physicist all the phenomena of nature are divided into 
two great classes — those which have been already reduced under the 
dominion of known law, and those which are still unreduced. Now, 
of physical law — of the action of physical causes — ^he has a knowledge 
which is every day increasing. He can satisfy himself of the existence 
of such causes, can experiment upon them, and thus become every 
day more perfectly acquainted with the laws of their action. We may 
naturally expect, then, that every day will add to the number of the 
phenomena which he can place in the first class, by showing that they 
are subject to physical law. 

On the other hand, the direct interference of God is a cause which 
he cannot scientifically observe, on which he can make no experiment, 
and with whose laws, therefore, he cannot scientifically become 
acquainted. To such a power he cannot apply the ordinary experi- 
mental methods. Its existence and action must be established 
negatively — ^namely, by the proved inadequacy of the physical ante- 
cedents. 

Now, in the case of a phenomenon like the Christian miracle this is 
possible, because the antecedents are simple, and may be fully known. 
But suppose the question to be, whether the presence or the removal 
of a pestilence be altogether due to physical causes, or whether any 
part of the effect be produced by the direct interference of God, 

T 2 
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Wliichever of these Alternatives be true, tlie argument derived from tlid 
tendency of scientiQc discovery will be in favour of the first The . 
purely physical part will be grndunlly discovered, analj'scd, and 
reduced to law. The supernatural part, if it exist, will remain, so 
far as science is concerned, as a residuum of unexplained phenomena; 
and its existence can be scientifically established only when we can 
say that we have fully analysed the physical causes, and found them 
to be inadequate. Until that happen, the tendency of scientific dis- 
covery will be, constantly to augment that part of the phenomenon 
which is known to be due to physical causes ; and, therefore, neces- 
sarily to diminish that residuum in which direct interference is even 
possible. 

Now, there is an undoubted tendency in the human mind to outran 
in imagination the progress which has been actually made : and when 
men find one class continually diminishing, and another continually 
increasing, they are strongly tempted to conclude that the first will 
ultimately vanish, and the second ultimately absorb all phenomena. 
But I have tried to show you that whether *' the dogma of inter- 
ference*' be true or not, this respective increase and diminution will 
necessarily go on for a long time. 

Let me endeavour to relieve this veiy dry discussion by a short 
apologue which may illustrate our present subject. 

Under a large stone, in an old pasture field, lived a colony of ants. 
They were a highly intellectual race, and the Royal Formicinian 
Academy had acquired much repute ia the worlds of literature and 
science. Among the subjects which engaged their attention, one was 
at this time pre-eminent — ^namely, certain movements which had been 
perceived in the covering stone. A series of accurate observations, 
made by order of the Academy, were discussed by an eminent member 
of the Committee of Science, and grouped into a theory in which, on 
thermometric and hygrometric principles, these movements were fully 
accounted for. His memoir was greatly admired, and was on the point 
of being crowned, when an old member of the Committee of Antiquities 
addressed the Academy. He said that the memoir they had heard, 
though no doubt admirable as far as it went, did not contain all the 
facts, and that he had discovered an old but perfectly authentic record, 
in which it was stated that, at a remote epoch, a huge monster, called 
a man, had raised the stone to a height a hundred times as g^at as 
any of the movements now observed, and let it fall again, crushing 
many of their forefathers to death. 

As might have been expected, this announcement caused a great 
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sensation. Antiquarians wrote quartos upon the circumstances con- 
nected with the preservation of the manuscript. Scholars wrote folios 
on the langunge in which it was composed ; and many, notably the lady 
ants, were inclined to accept it as true. 

But the philosophers resisted stoutly. ''No one," they declared, 
*' who had a just conception of cosmical phenomena, and of the prin- 
ciple of universal law, could receive such a statement." Some said 
that " there was no such thing as a man ;" that ^' the use of the term 
man only indicated the early or anthropological stage of science, when 
ants were given to personifying the forces of nature." Others said 
tliut '* man, if he did exist, worked by general laws which were never 
reversed;" that " the progress of scientific discovery was utterly opposed 
to special interventions." And one highly philosophic ant was thought 
by many to have quite decided the question, by observing that "it was 
contrary to experience that the stone should have been so raised, but 
not contrary to experience that old manuscripts should tell lies." 

At this stage of the controversy, it happened that certain miners 
unearthed the skeletons of their crushed forefathers, and it became 
otherwise evident that the stone had once been raised. The anthro- 
pists, as they were 'called, enjoyed a brief triumph. Brief it was, 
however; for the philosophers quickly retorted by another theory, in 
which the movement was ascribed to a powerful subterranean wind ; 
and, as the requisite pressure per square inch was accurately calculated, 
the theoi-y was received with great applause. Certain dull fellows, 
indeed, grumbled that they had at least the evidence of the old 
manuscript for the existence of man, but none at all for the existence 
of the subterranean wind*. But they were hardly listened to. The 
pneumatic hypothesis, as it was called, attained great celebrity ; and 
even those who saw that no proof of its truth had been given, declaied 
that it was a " vast and magnificent scheme, under whose shelter the 
formicinian mind sought an escape from the dogma of interference." 

At last, however, interference did really come in the form of a 
ploughshare, which passed through the ant-hill; and the whole 
Academy, philosophers, antiquarians, sceptics, bigots, and all, were 
swept into oblivion. 

I hope that I am doing no injustice to theology in reckoning among 
the benefits which it may well derive from science, a lesson in the 
pursuit of truth. Certainly there is no subject of inquiry in which 
ti-uth is professedly guarded by more terrible sanctions than it is in 
theology. Still, and perhaps in consequence of the very stringency 
of these sanctions, nowhere ai*e the great questions less frequently 
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open qoestions to fh6 indlvidanl inquirer. In theology, the qnestiODi 
IVhiit is true? is so frequently complicated with other questions — 
IVhat is useful or safe? What is the opinion of my church or sect? 
What does my position bind me to believe or teach ? — that inquirers, 
especially clerical Inquirers, are seldom quite free to follow in any 
direction whither the evidence may lead them ; and accordingly we 
cannot f6ad theological controversy without observing how largely 
men are occopied in determining, not whether a doctrine be troe, bat 
whether the Rev. Mr. ■ had any right to believe or teach it. 
And while this latter is even an open question, it is impossible that 
the Rev. Mr. ' should be a perfectly free inquirer. Even 

with the non -professional student, any Inrge change of religious belief 
is generally attended by important social results, which limit the 
freedom of inquiry. More than all, perhaps, the affections are often 
so largely engaged in questions of religious truth, that the inquirer is 
very far from being free. Now, while these limitations exist — and 
there Is no reason to suppose that they will cease — it is most desirable 
that theologians should have before their eyes a model of investigation 
which is generally free firom all such constraint. I have already pointed 
out an important case, in which the physical investigator is probably 
not altogether free A*om prejudice. But, in general, he has little 
temptation to diverge from the path along which the facts conduct 
him. His social position is in nowise affected, though he should 
disbelieve in the undulatory theory of light. His affections are not 
pledged to the atomic weight of oxygen. Indeed, the observer who, 
in a doubtful question, is prepossessed in favour of any one conclusion 
is considered in the world of science to be, so far, disqualified for his 
task. 

This indifference to the conclusion would be very unsuitable to a 
preacher of Christianity. But it is desirable that, among those whose 
function is to examine into its truth, there should be some at least who 
will conduct the inquiry in this spirit. The missionary should be na 
advocate. He should think and speak wiih all the impassioned 
feeling of a partizan. But a system which has only advocates will 
scarcely be preserved from extravagance. Here, as elsewhere, we 
need, for the preservation of truth, some who will approach the subject 
in the calm — I had almost said, the cold-blooded — spirit of the judge, 
regardless of everything but the strength of the evidence before him. 
Nowhere is such a spirit more perfectly formed than in the school of 
physical science : and perhaps Christian theologians, when smarting 
under criticism which appears to thcni cold and bitter, are sometimes 
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forget All of the real benefit which theology derives from writers of this 
class. 

1 have already shown that the habits of thought produced by 
physical science render the argument from miracles distasteful to the 
philosopher. On the other hand, physical science has rendered to the 
argument from miracles a real service. If it have made men more 
unwilling to admit ih^fact of the miracle, it has largely added to the 
significance of the fact. In truth, it is to physical science that the 
fact owes its significance. Whence but from physical science do we 
learn that the recorded act was beyond the power of man ? History 
may tell us that Jesus Christ cured diseases by a simple exertion of 
His will. But why do we say that this act is a proof of superhuman 
power ? Because physical science teaches us, with a probability which 
is every day increasing, that man's will, without the intervention of 
man's body, is powerless upon external nature. And for this reason, a 
miracle performed eighteen hundred years ago is far more significant 
now than it was then. Il is, of course, a wonderful thing that an 
individual should display powers utterly transcending the science of 
his own time. But it is far more wonderAil that those powers should 
still transcend the science of our time, notwithstanding all the advance 
which that science has made in eighteen hundred years. Certainly 
we can use an argument which was not open to the Apostles. If this 
phenomenon had been due to mere human power, it is probable that 
we should ere now have discovered the means of producing it. 

Science, while advancing with marvellous rapidity, does yet in 
certain directions indicate the limits of her own power. There are 
certain negative conclusions which, If they cannot be strictly demon- 
strated, are made every day more probable. Thus, for example, it is 
now accepted as almost certain, that it is essentially beyond human 
power to bring into existence a single particle of matter. If this con- 
clusion make men more unwilling to adroit the fact of the miracle of 
the loaves, it adds largely to its significance as an evidence of super- 
human power. 

There is a pressing question which well deserves all the thought we 
can give it — What is the greatest danger to be apprehended from the 
present mutual relations of science and theology ? I believe it to be 
mutual isolation. Where evidence falls short of demonstration, there 
is no safeguard of truth more powerful than diversity of thought. It 
is by our opponents rather than by our friends that we are saved from 
extravagance. It is conflict of opinion which secures that every argu- 
ment bearing on the question shall be fully discussed. But, in order 
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that this beneficial result should be attained, it is necessary that each 
party should have some power over the other ; or, if not, that there 
should be an intermediate party who will listen to both. And if 
thinkers be divided into two isolated bodies, neither of whom will 
listen to. the reasoning of the other, the cause of truth .will gain 
nothing from their contests. Nay, it will sufier ; for if neither party will 
listen to the reasoning of the other, their contests can be nothing bat 
mutual invective ; the necessary effect of which is to close the mind of 
each party against the portion of truth possessed by the other. 

I think we may see, in the mutual attitude of philosophers and 
theologians, symptoms of this danger. '*I will not listen to your 
science," says the one, not unfrequently, " where it contradicts my 
book." '* I reject your book," retorts the other, " because it. is incon- 
sistent with my science." Both parties claim for their own kind of 
evidence that it shall be considered decisive ; and naturally enough, 
each refuses to listen to that adduced by the other, unless its own 
witness be silent ; and the result is, either complete isolation, or — worse 
still — insteadof a philosophic contest, in which both parties would have 
served the cause of truth, we have a mere wrangle — denunciation on 
the one side — scorn on the other — certain injury to truth on both sides. 

It would be hard to apportion the blame. There was a time when 
theology was much the worst offender. I should hesitate to say that 
it is so now. Indeed, the progress of physical discovery has been so 
brilliant and so rapid, that any attempt to silence its voice would be 
simply ridiculous ; and it is long since any eminent theological school 
has been so intolerant of the reasoning of the philosopher as the 
Positivist school now is of the reasoning of the theologian. But this 
question is comparatively unimportant. 

That which concerns us all to remember is, that truth is not served 
by the intolerance which would close all paths to knowledge but its 
own. That intolerance has existed in every age. It exists still. 
The man of science who tells us that we must be guided solely by 
observation and experiment is guilty of it. The theologian who tells 
us that we must be guided solely by the Church, or even the Bible, is 
not less guilty. 

Doubtless, each investigator does well in mainly confining his own 
labours to the path which he himself has chosen. But he does not 
well if he forget that there are other paths beside his. He may think, 
perhaps, that in the attempt to close them he is promoting the cause 
of truth. So did the oppressors of infant Christianity think that in 
murdering its apostles, they were doing God service. We have 
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learned that that was no true service. So, too, may a future genera- 
tion look back on those who are trying to shut any path to know- 
ledge, and say thnt whatever applause they may have won from their 
school, or party, or sect, they were false in their allegiance to truth. 

My clerical brethren, let me say a word to you before I leave this 
great subject. 

If in treating of it, I were addressing a more purely scientific 
audience, I should conclude with a few words to them on their duty 
to you. I hope you will listen to me if, in the same spirit, I now con- 
clude with a few words to you on your duty to them. 

I ask you to place yourselves in the position of those — and there are 
many such — who, in their pursuits and habits of thought, may be said to 
belong to two worlds — the world of Science and the world of Theology. 

I ask you to sympathise in the pain — real, bitter pain — which they 
feel, when they are called upon in the name of one allegiance to 
forswear the other — when they are called upon in the name of religion 
to shut their eyes to the discoveries of science, or in the name of 
science to abandon their faith in the Gospel of Christ. 

I ask you to believe that there are in that world of Science, even 
among those from whom you most difier, even among those whom you 
regard as fatally astray, men who entered on the career of inquiry 
with a devotion to truth as pure as ever yours was. 

I ask you to believe — and whether you believe it or not, it is as true 
as that God is in Heaven — that in the world of Science there are men 
who would welcome that as the brightest dawn of their lives, which 
should scatter the perplexities that cloud their horizon now — in whose 
light they should be able to read, that the writing of God in the book 
of Revelation holds the same language as the writing, not less His, in 
the book of Nature. 

And I ask you, in the name of that highest charity, which is not less 
the highest justice, to abstain from those wholesale, bitter, senseless 
denunciations of '*the puny arrogance of human science,'' '* the petty 
conceit of human philosophy," which are to be heard in so many a 
pulpit, on so many a platform. 

I ask it of you, as you would not drive from the Gospel of Christ 
men who seek no higher blessing than to be convinced of its entire 
truth ; I ask it of you as you would draw from the march of Science — 
a march which you cannot arrest — all the benefit which it may well 
give you; I ask it of you, as you would hasten the advent of that 
day for which we pray as fervently as you do ; and distant as it may 
now seem, that day will come, when men shall lenrn lb at IScieuco and 
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Berelatiofi lead to the same haven; when those mightj 8treaiiifl» 
whioh now seem to flow in parted ohannela, shall poar their united 
waters into the one great ocean of Truth. 



The Rev. Charles Pritchard, F.R.S. (President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society), then read the following paper : — The mere 
raising of such questions as those upon which my learned predecessor 
has with so much ability and eloquence addressed jou, is of itself an 
indication of the uneasiness which prevnilin the relations of science to 
theology. The fact also, that this is the fourth occasion on which 
kindred subjects have been discussed at meetings similar to the pre- 
sent, is an additional evidence of the interest, and, as it might be 
said, of the anxiety in which such questions are involved. 

Now, it can hardly be doubted, that the final object at which such 
discussions aim, the hope which must have animated the minds of 
those who have proposed them, is to render these relations between 
science and theology easier and more harmonious, by coming if pos- 
sible to a clearer understanding of the points really at issue. I say 
this must in fact be our one object and our hope, because reasonable 
men have never supposed, that between what is traced out by the 
finger of Ood in the scheme of the universe, and what is truly revealed 
by the Word of God in tlie scheme of Cliristianity, when both schemes 
are properly interpreted, any real and essential antagonism can possibly 
exist. So said Kepler 150 years ago ; nevertheless, from the time of 
Kepler, through those of Newton and Boyle, down to the days of our 
own Herschel, wars and rumours of wars have never ceased between 
some of the advocates of the unfettered progress of natural knowledge, 
and some of those to whom have been confided the keys of a more 
sacred learning. You will observe that I have limited the expression 
to some, I have done so purposely, because happily and all along, 
there have been, on both sides, men of a wiser, and calmer, and nobler 
spirit, who have not permitted either their unreasonable fears, or the 
noise and the discord of human passion, to drown the low but artica- 
late strains of harmony, which, equally in the ears of faith and of know- 
ledge, ceaselessly proceed from the voice of Natdre to her God. 

You will be prepared then, by these preliminary remarks, for the 
expression of my conviction, that whatever may be the scepticism or 
the difficulties, at present existing in the minds of some scientific men, 
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in regard to Christinnity, or even to natural religion, we are to look 
for the causes thereof, neither in any recent enlargement of their 
knowledge of the laws of nature, nor in those habits of mind which are 
essential to the successful cultivation of such knowledge. For it ought 
not to be forgotten that many great natural philosophers have existed 
before the present day, and great natural philsophers are still living as 
lights among ourselves, who have preserved unshaken and Inviolate 
their loyalty to the Great Author of All, as one who has assured to 
them His power and His Godhead in the things that are seen, and has 
revealed to them His grace in His written word. 

I have ventured to say, and I repeat it with a sincere conviction, 
that there is nothing in the frame of mind essential to the successful 
cultivation of any branch of natural knowledge, which necessarily 
entails any particular predisposition to religious doubt. The late 
Professor Whewell — a name never to be mentioned without respect — 
thought otherwise. He distinguished between two habits of mind, 
the deductive and the inductive htibit. In less technical language, 
he thought that those students whose minds were occupied in deducing 
a long and practically interminable train of consequences, from one 
or more of the ascertained laws of nature, or from some of the known 
absolute truths of geometry, mathematicians, for instance, or physico- 
mathematical astronomers, were more liable than other students to 
religious scepticism. He thought that mental absorption in such 
pursuits, engendered a tendency to Ixscome so enamoured with the . 
beauty and fertility of the natural law, or with those of the exquisite 
and refined analysis employed in its discussion, that they were pre- 
disposed to overlook that Supreme and Divine Intelligence, of whose 
will, the natural law was, after all, only the embodiment and the 
expression. It is not unlikely, that the peculiar example of Laplace, 
and of one or two other mathematical philosophers who flourished 
in the earlier part of Mr. Whewell's life, suggested a conclusion 
which I feel convinced a subsequent and wider experience has shown 
to be far from tenable. On the other hand, this same eminent writer 
concluded, that those students of nature who busied themselves first of 
all in the systematic investigation of facts heretofore unknown and 
unobserved, and then set themselves to group these new facts together, 
so as to expose and decipher fresh portions of the plan on which natural 
things are constructed — such men he thought, from their constant 
observation of new and surprising inter-adnptations of things created, 
would have a natural predisposition everywhere to recognise the mind 
of the Creator who had thus prc-adnpted them. 
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In forming his second and more happy conclasioD, Mr. Whewell 
was, per!iRps» influenced and encouraged by the contemplation of that 
brilliant phalanx of writers on natural theology who were bis col- 
leagues in the composition of the Bridgewater Treatises. This 
accomplished philosopher lived just long enough to lament the dis- 
appointment of his hopes ; for he must linve observed how the most 
active opponents of at least the orthodox interpretations of revealed 
religion, if not the opponents of all religion that is definite in present 
aim or in future hope, had, contrary to his expectations, risen up not 
from among the mathematicians, but from among the able naturalists 
and experimental philosophers of the present day. In other word?, 
]\Ir. Whewell's formula, that deductive habits of mind are unfavoyr- 
ablCf and inductive habits favourable to the reception of a Divine 
Revelation, has failed to express a true and actual result patent 
before our eyes. And, I believe, that every other formula proposed to 
account for religious doubts or religious difficulties will fail, which 
regards mainly the intellectual pursuits of the doubter, and omits the 
antecedent bias of the doubter's will, the habits of his moral action, 
and the entourage of the circumstances and the associations in which 
he is placed. The source and the nature of the doubts are to be found, 
not in the science, but in the man. The determining cause lies, not 
in the studies, but in the student himself. It is moral rather than 
scientific in its nature. 

And this view of the case receives, I think, a strong and emphatic 
confirmation in the examples of those three most eminent philosophers ; 
men, be it further observed, of widely different scientific pursuits, 
who, within a brief interval to be reckoned rather by months than by 
years, have been removed from the scene of their earthly labours, and 
one from each of the three divisions of the United Kingdom. There 
is, first of all, your own Sir William Hamilton — a man who had 
few, if any, rivals among the pure mathematicians of all times ; there 
may possibly be one exception in Lagrange, and yet, in ideality, Hamil- 
ton certainly surpassed that prince of analysts. Now, those of us, and 
they are many, who enjoyed the privilege of your gi'eat countryman*s 
society, could not fail to recognize in him a man of sincere and unaffected 
piety, a devout believer in the cardinal facts and doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion. Hamilton's mathematical acumen, served only to exalt the 
conviction of his faith. And then you have the example of the venerable 
Sir David Brewster — ^justly the pride of our northern fellow-country- 
men ; in his own pecuh'ar and difficult line of philosophy, as an ex- 
p;irimentalist in the subtle relations of li^ht, he too was almost without 
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A rival ; and Brewster died as lie had lived tlirongli along life, every 
wliit the true philosopher, confirmed nnd experienced in the fnith of 
Christ. And lastly, there was Faraday, the wise, the simple-minded, 
and the good. As an acute questioner of nature, he had no equal in 
ancient or modern times ; and yet, amidst all his success and all his 
skill, tl)ere was still more to admire in the loveableness of the man, 
derived, I am sure, from the faith and quiet dignity of his Christian 
character. To many of us he was known as a great experimental 
philosopher ; to a select few he was better known as an experienced 
preacher of righteousness, and as one who walked with God. Truly, 
when I reflect upon the imperishable services which these men have 
rendered to their fellow-creatures throughout all time, when super- 
added to their work, I am constrained to admire the piety of the 
spirit in which they accomplished it, something akin to a sense of 
shame comes over me, to think that I am vindicating the cherished, 
the life-long pursuits of such men, from the suspicion of a tendency 
therein to disloyalty to Him who they knew had endued them with 
their genius, and had inspired them with their faith. 

I must exercise a deeper reserve and greater diffidence in speaking 
of living men ; but you will remember that our question touches the 
effects of science on the theological opinions of those who pursue 
it. These effects are commonly, but, I believe, are wrongly sup- 
posed to be unfavourable to the religious habit ; but the high posi- 
tions occupied in your own Church by not a few of the eminent 
mathematicians, who in a long and illustrious succession have adorned 
your noble University, afford an irrefragable testimony to at least the 
innoxious effects of mathematical pursuits on soundness of religious 
faith. Will you permit me, and will Doctor Salmon forgive me, if I 
allude to his own bright example as one whose name is enshrined in 
the records of the mathematicians of Europe, and in the hearts of the 
theologians of your own Church. Who ventures to despair of a Church 
which in hin^, and not in him only, exhibits such signs of life and of 
light sanctified? AVho presumes to mistrust a science which thus 
allies itself with the holiest and most permanent of human hopes ? 

This view is confirmed also in the case of the professors at the 
two sister Universities; and the brilliant professor at Glasgow will not 
refuse me the testimony of his own great name. Again, in all the 
writings of lierschel, whose intellect has compassed the mechanism of 
the universe with a more comprehensive grasp than any other living 
philosopher, the most sensitive mind will find not alone nothing to shock 
its religious susceptibilities, but, on the contrary, very much to confirm 
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and to encourage the ChrisUnn in liis faith. On all suitable oecusions 
jou will find this deepest and clearest of our philosopliical ihinken, 
tracing with an earnest, and I ma/ say an irrepressible spontaneitj, 
the manifestations of an intelligent and beneficent and personal will 
throughout the creation, whether of mind or of matter. If next in the 
order of the sciences wo proceed to natural history, in the writings of 
Owen we meet with an unceasing vindication of the wisdom and bene- 
ficence of the Creator, as displayed in the wonderful adaptations which 
he everywhere discerns in the comparative anatomy of the animal 
kingdom. We shall also And many an indignant denial of the irreli- 
gious tendencies imputed to his science by the prejudices or the tem- 
pers of ill-informed men. And lastly, if we come to the much and 
injuriously suspected science of geology, omong its staunchest and 
earliest professors and advocates, we find the venerable Sedgwick, 
who, in the midst of the weight of years, lightened indeed by the 
burden of our love, still maintains with his old manliness of spirit, the 
true faith of Christ, unimpaired. 

I have not yet exhausted the catalogue of worthy philosophers, 
whose writings bear testimony in the same direction ; it is the short- 
ness of the time and not the paucity of the examples which compels 
me to stop. And if you point to a few great naturalists, or a few 
great experimentalists on the other side of the channel, who have so 
written or so spoken as to wound the natural sensitiveness of more 
orthodox men, let us bear in mind that their examples are as nothing 
when weighed against the numerous and illustrious instances of an 
opposite spirit. Surely it will be a wiser and safer course for us to 
confute their theology, which we are convinced is erroneous, than in 
the weakness of our terror to stigmatise their science, which assuredly 
is innocent. 

I have hitherto confined my remarks to the tendency, the bias of 
scientific pursuits on the minds of scientific men themselves, so far as 
can be gathered from the writings of the most eminent among them 
during the last half century. To my mind, the average of this bias 
appears strongly on the side of an intelligent faith. I proceed now to 
consider the relations in which recent physical discoveries stand 
towards theology in general. But here the necessary trammels of the 
twenty minutes will compel me to be brief indeed. 

If I were asked to sum up, in the shortest possible compass, the 
generic nature of those vast enlargements of our natural knowledge 
which have been the result and the reward of the unexampled mental 
activity of the ninteenth century, I should compress them into two. 
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Tlie first 13, our increased certainty of the continuity of the same kinds 
of matter and of hiw throughout the visible universe; and the second 
is, the mutual convertibility of the forces which affect that matter. 

We know that the stars and the comets, the remote nebulsB, and 
the nearer meteors which graze our atmosphere, all shine with a 
brighter or a paler light, just because they contain material 
substances the same or akin to the substances which form our earth. 
They are now known to shine to our eyes just in the same manner, 
and after the same laws as heated things terrestrial shine ; and remote as 
they are, and fixed as most of them seem to be, they all move towards 
or around each other after the same laws which regulate the motion 
of our moon or the falling of a stone. One brief code of laws colli- 
gates the universe. But are you, as religious men, afraid of, or do 
you rejoice in this uniformity, this continuity of the grasp of law ? 
Do you, as theologians forget those burning words written 300 years 
ago, by the prophetic genius of our great Divine (and all true genius 
is prophetic), where he says : — " Of law there can be no less acknow- 
ledged, than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world : all things in heaven and earth do her homage, 
the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempt from 
her power : both angels, and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet, all with uniform 
consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy.** 

But, then, what has this sublime continuity of material law thus 
reigning amidst the bright orbs of the universe — what has this to do 
with that other law which regulates the action of spirit upon spirit ? 
In what manner does this material law bear upon that other law 
which the Christian believes correlates our spirits with the world of 
spirit on the other side of that thin film which is all that separates the 
seen from the unseen, earth from heaven ? That material law implies, 
with inevitable logic, the existence of a Supreme Intelligent Will 
which enacted it ; and it suggests a similar continuity of beneficence 
and wisdom in the unknown law of spirit, but it can do nothing more. 
It is mute upon the means of Grace, it is all but mute upon the Hope 
of Glory. Bright and significant as are the lights of the Southern 
Cross, It is reserved not for them, but for the lights which stream 
from Calvary, to illuminate the world on the other side of that thin 
film. 

And much of what may be said of the result of recent astronomical 
research applies in a still higher degree to her younger sister. In 
geology, I, for one, recognise not the antagonist of the Christian faith, 
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but by far the most nncient of the propli<»tic books. Its propbeciea are 
engraved upon the rocks by tiie finger of the Creator. AVhat meant, 
for instance, those primsevnl storeiiouses of granite, and marble, and 
iron, and coal, and those later deposits of flint, and lime, and claj ? 
Were they not a prophecy of the future advent of some intelligent 
being, who, through the aid of such materials, was to go forth and 
subdue the earth, and in due time measure the heavens and decipher 
the material constitution of the stars? Can you not now perceive, 
how the slow rising of strata upon strata was, after all, tiie mag- 
nificent prolepsis, tiie sure anticipation that at last there would be 
placed upon the eartii a creature endued with marvellous genius to 
build, from the materials of those strata, houses surpassing in varied 
beauty, even the abodes built by God for lower creatures, to whom 
he gave no genius to invent, and no hands to build intelligently for 
themselves? It is herein that I read some part, at least, of the 
natural theology of the rocks. 

When I was a child, with fond amazement I thought, as other 
children thought, that I read in the first page of my Bible, how, at the 
bidding of the Divine Word, suddenly there started into existence the 
earth and the creatures that are thereon, clad in an instant, in the 
perfection of their beauty. Thus reading, it was mine to wonder and 
adore! What if I now learn with a higher wisdom, given of God, or 
if I suspect, from a deeper intuition, that in those earlier pages of roj 
Bible, the Divine Father is gently leading his child by the hand, and 
is teaching him, by the vision of a beautiful picture, as much as 
a child can understand; and had reserved for future years, and for His 
child's greater strength, some clearer revelations of the truth ? Well, 
thus interpreting the written word, I shall wonder still, and I shall 
adore with a wiser adoration. Perhaps, too, this may teach me that I 
have yet much to learn, and much that I little suspect, and now have 
no strength to bear, in 'the true interpretation of the Father's words. 
And herein, also, I may properly recall to mind how He who came to 
live among men, as the manifestation of llis Father to mankind, in a 
like wisdom and a like gentleness of spirit, called his disciples aside 
and expounded all things unto them as they were able to bear it. 

The time compels me now to omit much that I had hoped to say on 
the unnecessary fears with which some excellent but timid Christians 
are too apt to regard the progress of the other divisions of natural 
science. I will only add, that the Beneficent Father of us all endues 
some of his creatures with a bright intellect and a piercing genius as 
gifts — as gifts which He holds them responsible rightly and diligently 
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to use, and the results and inspirations of wliicb He holds the rest of 
us responsible, loyally and thankfully to accept. It may be, that some 
men have abused these gifts of Genius and Intellect^ and so far have 
tuined their glory to their shame. To their own master they stand 
or they fall. It may be that some other men have regarded these 
gifts with a grave suspicion, and have branded their possessors with 
no good name. Nevertheless, to stay the throbbings of this genius, 
to destroy the aspirations of this intellect, is an impossibility in effect, 
and a sacrilege in attempt. To consecrate them both to the good of 
roan, and to the glory of God, is among the noblest prerogatives of an 
intelligent creature. 

Like my eloquent predecessor, my lot also has been cast among the two 
^vorlds of the students of science and the students of theology. I have 
never yet had occasion to enquire among which rank are to be found 
the truer or the worthier men, and the intuitions of love have made 
me nnconscious of the difficulty of a divided allegiance. Elsewhere I 
have expressed my conviction, and I here repeat it, that the course of 
science and the course of theology are, throughout the brief continu- 
ance of this mortal scene, essentially independent of each other, and 
sensibly parallel: they cannot in this world, cross; ultimately they 
meet in Him who is the absolute truth. Forming, then, my eon- 
elusions from the experience of what is behind me, and from the 
hopes inspired by what is before me, I believe that in the vista 
of time, man redeemed, will, with an intellect and a moral being, 
sanctified by the spirit of God, proceed onwards and onwards, even as 
asymptote to the Divine. I believe it because Christ took the man- 
hood into God, and the only natural home for such a being must be 
nigh to the bosom and the throne of the Most High. Because I 
believe the Prophets, I am sure that in God's own good time the earth 
will be filled with the knowledge of the Lord ; and because I believe 
the Gospel of His Son, I am sure that man will one day be filled with 
all the fullness of God, 



The Eev. Jambs B. Mozlbt, B.D. (Vkar of Old Shoreham), then read the foU 
lowing paper ;— There is a current assertion relating to the existence of a Moral 
and Personal Deity, that the argument from nature for this truth is weak, and 
that the professed proof of it is taken from theological metaphysics. I will 
offer one or two considerations on this point. 
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II Ma^ be Admitted, then, that the existence of the human soul clean up many 
qsistioM respeeting th» Deity which were not fully decided wheft wo had o&ly 
external nature b^ore as. For example, as reRarda the qnestioii of deaign— we 
undoubtedly see a plastic power at work in nature before we Uke the human 
soul into consideration ; but is this power intelligent or designing ? We are 
involved in some perplexity. Mere material law Is methodical in Its operations, 
as in the case of ctystals. Where do we get that plain evidence of all ewf beyond 
Me «pparata$ iueift an object Which is ulterior to the physical framework with 
which it is connected, which is the test of true design in nature ? The aiuwer 
is in all sentient Ufe in its degree ; but certainly the highest evidence of such an 
ulterior end, which throws all other evidence almost Into the shade, is the human 
soul. That stands in such bold relief to the bodily structure belonging to It, as 
the end of that etructure ; the final cause is declared with such an overpowering 
light) the purpose shines forth with such Indubitable clearness and conspicuous- 
ness, that the conclusion is irresistible ; that power which constructed thia body 
in order to the existence of myself— an intelligent being— must be Itself in- 
telligent. 

Again, has the l)elty will ? On this question, too, we are much In the dark 
till we come to the human soul, which speaks and says : — " I have will, therefore 
that power which constructed this bodily apparatus for my existence has wlU too." 
Again, is the Deity moral ? Here we are entirely in the dark before we come to 
the human soul, which says, ''I am moral, therefore," &c. In a word, He who 
thus obviously and elaborately provides for a moral and personal existence, 
must llimself be a moral and personal Deity. 

It must, therefore, be admitted that man, or the human soul, is the revelation 
of God in nature. Prior to this spiritual fact in nature, the mechanical system 
of nature reveals a First Cause of some kind, but it does not speak to the 
character of that Cause, whether He is intelligent, moral, and haa wilL We 
are groping in the dark amid the beginnings and primordia of things before 
nature interprets Itself, and decides as to the character of its First Cause. Bat 
when we arrive at man or the human soul, the authorship of nature comes out 
like a disclosed Secret, a light breaks forth which fills all space, which illumi- 
nates the whole fabric Of the physicul universe, and which reveals the moral 
source and end of nature. Of maU it may be said^ that not only aa investigating 
man, but that as man, he is the interpreter of nature. 

But is this proof of a moral Deity, as distinguished from law or plastic power, 
a metaphysical argument^ Undoubtedly it is, i^ for convenience sake we 
choose to call one part of nature metaphysical ; but let to, as we have a right 
to do, claim the term physical for ctU nature, and has not the human soul a place 
in physics ? Is the Instinct of any brute, any insect, to rank as part of nature, 
and Is the instinct of man— viz., his soul — ^not to rank as such ? In physical 
treatises the instincts of animals are invariably treated as just as much a part 
of physics as their bodies ; the two are on a par as physical facts. And the soul 
is the Instinct of man. We know, indeed, that the soul will one day exist out 
of this physical universe ; but so long as It Is in it, it Is as plainly a part of it 
AS the Instinct of an ant or bee. The thelstic argumeut, then, from the human 
soul is derived from something which is an element of this physical world ; an 
instinct, a life, a power, an insight, an energy, going on in it, provided for by it. 
imbedded in the very centre of this whole physical apparatus. The great user 
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of nature, the head and summit of nature, the rational soul which Inhabits 
nature and reigns in nature, belongs to nature as much as the mechanical laws 
of nature. It Is a part of physics taken as a whole. That marvellous spiritual 
insertion in this physical world is yet one of the contents of that world. We 
look down from the height of our own reason upon a vast shadowy scehe below 
of blind and groping instinct ;— instinct which may be called subterranean, its 
processes are so dark, so hidden from itself, so unconscious ; — a maie of motions 
in all shapes and figures, following tame and homely or wild and eccentric 
lines, but all going on in rigid grooves, between invisible walls which bound the 
vision ; aU the movements of a deaf, dumb, and blind spirit which does not 
perceive, which does not think, which does not direct itself. All brute life has 
this sad impress stamped even on its liveliest play and action, that it does not 
know what it is doing. From this animal instinct in all its stages, the leap is 
so sudden and Immense to the human instinct, with its inward light of self- 
consciousness, and all its other glorious perceptions and faculties, that we forget 
that that mental force which is so ivpreme in nature, is still in nature, and that 
It does not cease to be a pari of nature, because it is the highest part This 
enormous and prodigious instinct, which is so different from the other instincts 
as to look miraculous, is still within the system — though a splritaal insertion in 
it, still in it ; — ^the property of an inhabitant of nature, a tenant of a physical 
frame, — an animal — man. The First Cause of this whole physical apparatus 
has connected this apparatus with the human soul; and it is all one system, 
the physical kosmos which encloses and the spiritual life which is enclosed. 

When, therefore, it is asserted that the argument from nature for a moral 
and personal Deity is weak, it may be replied that this assertion is only made 
true by robbing the argument from nature of its principal contents. The 
human soul does not come under the head of metaphysics only, but is a part 
of physics or nature taken as a whole. But if, upon the plea of its being a 
metaphysical element in the question, it is exebuted from a place in the argu- 
ment from nature; if the spiritual is extracted from nature, before we are 
allowed to argue yh>m nature, the natural argument for a God may well become 
weak. We reduce it then simply to an argument from methodical matter, from 
mechanical adjustments; and thus narrowed and reduced, no wonder if the argu- 
Akent from nature proves only a mechanical Deity. 

I am aware, indeed, that this is only a question of what head a particular 
argument comes under ; and that the human soul is the same premiss, under 
whatever head it may be placed ; but I do not think the question therefore 
unimportant. For the practical influence which an argument has upon the 
mind, a great deal depends upon division. An arbitrary division excludes some 
great premiss from an area and enclosure in which it would have striking 
weight, banishes it from the field before our eyes, ostracises it, removes to some 
distant quarter in which it is thrown entirely upon its own isolated strength 
instead of having all the aid of a familiar and recognised surrounding. So if 
we make the great theistic argument nature, the theistic evidence of the human 
soul is plainly disadvantaged. If it is not allowed to come under the head of 
nature. As a metaphysical premiss only, it is deprived of a certain matter-of- 
fact aspect and bearing which it possesses as a physical. " Important in its 
place, but no part of the argument," is the reply to a proof which does not come 
under a main heading : " we are arguing from nature : you are introducing 

z2 
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meUphysicB.*' A premiss that is shnt ont of a great trunk argameni fares like 
an incidental Tisitor, to whom we say, ** Presently,— I will attend to yon hy and 
by." As soon as eyer a man has handed over some point to metaphysics, he 
thinks he has entirely got rid of it ; that he need not give himself any farther 
trouble about it ; that it is remored to a region of shadows. But remoTe mind 
or soul from its technical head of metaphysics, and place under its real head of 
nature, and then we have at once two great facts of nature before us. All soul 
says of itself, ''I will** and "I ought;" and these two facts re-act by a neces- 
sary law of thought upon the character of the Divine Being. It is quite true 
that both of these are mysteries. It is true no one knows what '^ ought" 
means, no one has deciphered, no mortal key ever will decipher, that unfathom- 
able enigma. No one knows what "will" is, its source or basis ; that, too, is 
an inaccessible secret. But it would be the greatest mistake in philosophy to 
say that mysteries cannot be facts. With the innate inqtreuums of ^ will " and 
" ought " all nature yibrates ; all history is founded on them ; they are inherent 
in us ; rooted in us ; no human being can shake them off. When a man has 
deliberately, and with choice before him, done a wrong act, can that man really 
make himself think that he could not hare done the right one ? He cannot. 
It is an impossibility of nature. Can he cast off the sense of right and wrong ? 
That, too, is an impossibility of nature. These impressions of "will" and 
" ought" are as plain, as obvious, as conspicuous facts of nature — of physics in 
the large sense, as electricity or the circulation of the blood And with these 
two facts within us, we cannot by a necessary law of thought rest in a God who 
does not respond to them. If there is no God, there is no moral God ; but if 
there is a God of some kind (as science admits), and the only question is what 
kind, that question is settled by these facts. 

Now to bring these remarks to bear upon one particular point. 

Scientific men sometimes appeal to an inward certainty which they feel, as to 
the impossibility of any interruption of the order of nature. They do not pro- 
fess to give the reason of this idea ; they only say they are possessed by it ; 
that it is an intuition, a forcible impression, which grows by conversance with 
nature and insight into her laws. Now, with respect to such an impression as 
this I would remark, (1) that it is well known as a truth of human nature, and 
one of wide application, and attaching to all kinds of subjects — that nothing 
does produce a stronger sense of certainty in men's minds than forcible impres- 
sions for which they can give no reason. It is curious that the instant you 
begin to reason, in a certain sense you begin to doubt. The element of doubt is 
introduced. If you allege a reason for a thing, the question of proportion im- 
mediately arises — is it reason enough ; is the premiss strong enou{^ to support 
the conclusion. But if you have no premiss, and no reason, the whole element 
of doubt which arises from this source is avoided. There is such a multitude of 
examples of this species of certainty which arises simply from forcible im- 
pression, that they may be said to compose a chapter in the historf of the 
human mind; nor is there any fact which experience teaches more strongly 
than that for the absolute sense of certainty there is nothing like being without 
a reason. Not, however, that I would exclude aU forcible impressions, which 
are unable to give a complete account of themselves from philosophy ; or say 
that because men have them absurdly, men may not sometimes have them 
wisely ; but I would onl^ remind t^ose who possess such impressions that the 
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imaglnatbn simalates reason with wonderfnl success, and has aii ixttaordinary 
power in making the view It suggests look like the only possible reality, and 
any other appear like a fiction. It Is the special effect of forcible impressions 
which the imagination produces, that it seems unnatural and artificial to resist 
them ; that imagination looks like reason, and reason like imagination. Human 
nature is operated on by mighty currents, which carry it in different directions ; 
nor can science or philosophy, any more than action, be conducted without 
such impulses. Which current shall we trust ourselves to ? What is imagina- 
tion and what is reason within us ? The appeal must be to our whole nature, — 
for nature as a whole corrects the impetus of particular movements. (2) I 
would remark with great respect, and knowing that the liability is shared by 
other departments of knowledge as well, that physical science is capable — if I 
may dare to say such a thing— of breeding crotchets. A curious attitude of 
opposition to common sense is, I say, noticeable as an occasional feature of the 
scientific mind, rising up -at sudden turns. It is a phenomenon to be attended 
to. We speak of poetry, romance, religious enthusiasm generating strange 
fancies'; hut nothing can exceed the odd and unaccountable convictions which 
science sometimes takes up. Can there, t. g.^ be found a more curious quarrel 
with common sense than that antipathy which some scientific schools, especially 
the French school, entertain to the idea of design in nature, so thrust upon us 
by nature ? The vindication of physical causes can hardly be considered as 
more than a decent disguise for this grotesque prejudice of science ; because it 
is so obvious that physical causes can produce a chaos just as much as they can 
produce a harmony or system ; that they are common to arrangement and dis- 
order, and therefore cannot in themselves account for arrangement. Again, 
take the strange antipathy of one great inductive school to the idea of intuitive 
or necessary truth ; eveiything with them is induction — even truths of mathe- 
matics, even truths of arithmetic. That two and three make five has been 
" invariably observed ;** in no single instance have we seen them produce any 
other number. It is what is called a " completed induction " — t. e., as far as our 
opportunities of observation go ; but not necessary ; and if I understand Mr. 
Mill aright, he thinks it conceivable that in one of the heavenly bodies the 
result might be different. These curious scientifically generated points of view, 
these eccentric products of the scientific mind, show that science has, as a 
mental pursuit, its faulty habits, and that it can breed its own class of preju- 
dices — 1.«., forcible aspects of things, caught in the first instance by the mind 
in peculiar junctures, and angles of thought ; and then permanently stamped 
upon the intellect. (8) I would remark respecting this forcible impression 
as to the impossibility of an interruption of the order of nature, that scientific 
men are in this instance doing what they generally disclaim doing — ^theologis- 
ing : for unquestionably this is a theological conclusion ; it affects the nature 
and the power of the Deity. Their general posture Is that of claiming the 
right to investigate facts, without being interfered with by theology ; and there 
is justice in this claim ; but here they leave the position of physical investiga- 
tors, and diverge from the discovery of facts, to drawing a theological conclusion 
from them, (i) But, lastly, scientific men are not only theologising in this 
instance, bat theologising altogether prematurely ; they are judging about the 
Deity before they have a revelation of Him. The mechanical laws of nature 
do not of themselves reveal Him ; man alone is the revelation of God« Let it 
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be ^«nt^<3, then, that a person might argue from the material and meob«kiiical 
laws of nature taken hj themseWes to the inyiolability of the lawi of natnre. 
Allow him to say, looking simply to these laws, ** I do not catch here anj glimpse 
of a power which can interrupt nature : I see motion, orderly motion, hat that 
motion does not hint at anything which can stop it : X must regard, therefore, 
. this as an alien, arbitrary idea, and gratuitous fiction of the mind.** Bat has he 
In these laws the whole of natnre before him ? No ; he omits the human soul, 
which has a distinct, a strong and vigorous argument of its own on this subject. 
All soul, being conscious of will itself, declares for a Deity with will, apon 
which an interrupting power necessarily follows ; and soul, as has been said^ 
Is a fact in nature ; its consciousnesses are facts in nature. This, which is 
disdainfully called the '* old theological argument for miracles,** is theological 
only in its conclusion ; its premises are, in the true sense, physical. 

It must be observed that scientific men are by the order of their task and 
porsait placed at a disadvantage with respect to a theological conclasion from 
nature — forlhis reason. A mechanical First Cause does not interrupt nature, 
because it has no will ; man, as I have said, reveals a will in nature, a moral 
power. It is therefore not from the mechanical beginnings and elements of 
nature, but from the user and the end of nature — ^Man ; it is from the splritoal 
life in nature that we obtain the idea of a First Cause that can interrupt natare« 
But, this being the case, scientific men have by the very order of their pursuit 
to do with the beginnings of nature and not with the end, with the mechanical 
and not with the spiritual power in nature. They see the grand edifice, as it 
were, upside down, they look away from themselves, from man, from soul, from 
mind, to matter, to mechanism, to material law. They look in a direction which 
is dictated by the very investigating purpose of their occupation itself, but 
which has still the inherent defect of setting nature in a wrong position before 
them. They look at nature, indeed, with their mind, with the rational soul, but 
working with it as an instrument, not contemplating it as an object ; as the eye 
sees other things, but not itself, the soul overlooks itself in its survey of the 
universe. This is an attitude essential for the purpose of investigation, but an 
artificial and inverted one for the view of nature. It is the higher part of 
nature which interprets the lower. Nature ascends from matter to its head and 
vertex — man ; and we ought to look at it in the direction of its ascent, from its 
base to its summit, like a building, not reversely away from its vertex to its 
mechanical base. This is the upside-down position of nature in the process of 
physical analysis; which process therefore, however the fault may admit of 
being corrected, in itself puts man at a disadvantage with respect to the idea of 
nature as a whole. It is like the case of some peculiar occupation which may 
be necessary for the community, but which disadvantages those employed in it^ 
In some particular organ or function. Perpetual conversance with beginnings 
operates in this way. An incorrect attitude which is assumed for a special 
purpose, and thrown aside afterwards, does no harm, but it is injurious if it 
becomes the habitual position of the mind. He who looks ahoaye to the 
mechanics of nature will never see a God there : he looks far off, and does not 
see what is close to him — ^the evidence of a God which is within him. 

* The Very Rev. Jambs Btbnb, D. D. (Dsm 'of Cimfui):^! hope I iball 
not be deemed presumptuous in offering to make a few obserrstloiif oa the 
present subject to this great assembly; and I hope that I shall he Ustea»d 
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to more patiently than I was when X laat addressed tlie Con^ss. Nothing 
can be. more deplorable than the separation ho.tween scientific men and theo- 
logians which has been so forcibly brought before ns by Professor Jellett in that 
paper which has made ns all prouder of him than ever, as an Irishman an^ fti^ 
Irish Churchman. Tet that separation is natural; for there seems to be in 
science or in scientific men at the present day a tendency towards f^theism. 
This U the momentons controyersy which is CTcr becoming more pressing as tbe 
great question of the age ; aud I would ask leave to ma^e a few remarks in 
reference to the present bearing of science on the two great points of the exist- 
ence of God and of His present action. 

Oil such points it is essential to distinguish between what science itself says, 
and what some men of science may be led to say ; for these two utterances 
possess for us very different degrees of importance. Nothing could be more 
trying to our faith than that it should be contradicted by any regularly 
established conclusion of science ; but there need be no trial to our faith in the 
scepticism of scientific men, for in general an e^cliisiye devotion to one subject 
unfits the mind for cultivating and appreciating other subjects of a different 
kind. 

What, then, does science pay as to the existence of God ? The utmost that it 
la even alleged to say is, that tbe existence of God is a question outside its 
province. Inductive science, in its boldest utterances, only affirms that the 
existence of God cannot be proved by scientific methods ; and that, for two 
reasons — ^first, because no causation in the system of the world can furnish such 
a parallel for the production of the whole as would bring the origin of nature 
within the reach of scientific induction ; and, secondly, because it is required by 
the logic of induction that the cause assigned for a phenomenon shall be a 
vera causa — t. e., a cause already known to exist. But though the marks of 
design in nature may not enable us to establish the existence of God as a com- 
plete scientific induction, they are abundantly sufficient to warrant a probable 
inference sure enough for all the purposes of life. And this is not denied when 
science says that the question is outside its province. Science, then, is not 
atheistic. It denies not, even in its most startling dictOf the existence of God, 
but only the possibility of establishing His existence as a scientific truth. Nor 
is science, in this respect, In the least degree at variance with religion. The 
truths of religion are not matter of demonstration, but objects of faith. And 
with reference to the existence of God, the Bible says expressly that it is *' by 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God." On 
this subject, therefore, science and Scripture are at one. 

Nor do the discoveries of science even tend to deny the existence^ of God. 
Not though it were proved that all the past changes in our globe, and all the 
successions of living beings with which it has been peopled, were due to the 
uniform action of the present laws of nature ; for all this would never touch the 
question of the origin of nature, but only trace the succession9 of its operations. 
If, indeed, science could reduce all the laws of nature to one or two laws of 
such simplicity that we could not conceive them to be otherwise than they are, 
then necessity might take the place of design, and we should lose the traces of 
creative wisdom. But in the present aspect of science such a supposition ia 
utterly chimerical. There is, therefore, not even a symptom of dan^^er that 
science, as she carries on her great work of analysing nature and nnlockiog ita 
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glorious fl^Crets, shall erer efface the footsteps of the Creator, or silence tlie 
voice with which nature tells of God. 

Bat thoagh science thus leaves the foundation of religion untouched and 
nndisturhed, an ezclosive devotion to physical science may warp the mind into 
an atheistic tendency. For to the votary of science all other knowledge except 
scientific knowledge may lose its valae ; and hy him what is heyond the reach 
of science may come to he regarded as heyond the reach of knowledge. To him, 
too, conversant with natural law, all else may become incredible; and as he 
traces into the remotest past the vast chain of natural causation, it may become 
in his view infinite, having no first cause at all. These, however, are only the 
false judgments formed on one class of subjects by minds preoccupied with 
another ; and such aberrations of scientific thought should neither surprise nor 
disturb us. 

As to the present action of God, the aspect of science may seem more 
threatening. And this is quite as cardinal a point in religion as the existence 
of God. Indeed, the denial of His present action is nearly equivalent to the 
denial of His existence. It makes not much difference whether we reject the 
being of God altogether or banish him as an active Being to the first beginning 
of time ; bowing Him out of His own creation, with many acknowledgments of 
the wisdom of the laws which He imposed on nature, but which thenceforward 
were to operate undisturbed by any act of His. Prayer is impossible if we do 
not hope that Grod will act in answer to our prayer. Personal religion loses its 
essence if we do not believe in the actual influences of Divine grace. And, con- 
sequently, to deny the present action of God is to give up the very life of religion 
in the soul. 

Now, on this great question, what does science say ? Science says that she 
has explored a considerable portion of nature, and that everywhere she has 
found the uniform action of natural law. But what, then, is her inference as to 
the parts of nature yet unexplored ? The scientific inference is, that in these, 
too, the action of natural law must be supposed to be undisturbed, unless where 
distinct reasons exist for expecting Divine interference and for regarding the 
circumstances as essentially different from any which science has investigated. 
But are there not such special reasons for expecting God to interfere on behalf 
of man, in order to promote his welfare ? Is not the very constitution of man's 
nature ground for hoping that God will actively befriend him with special help? 
He alone of God's creatures has that spiritual perspective, whereby, amid all the 
irregularity and turmoil of seeming chance, he yet sees the great outlines of the 
Supreme ruling over alL He alone has those deep yearnings and movements of 
the soul towards God, which, though fitful and transient, stirring mysteriously, 
perhaps In sorrow, perhaps in sin, yet like the dreamy glimpses of a lost home 
in one who has been carried in his childhood from affluence to degradation, tell 
him that heaven is his home and that God is his father. This, not to speak of 
the particular evidences of the doctrines of grace, is ground for looking to God 
for help and protection ; a species of practical proof in which we instinctively 
acquiesce, that for the promotion of human welfare, man may come to God in 
the humble trust that God will meet him with active aid and bounty. 

He who made man to look to Him as a father, thereby invites man to do so ; 
and the invitation is pregnant with promise of succour. That promise must be 
supposed to be fulfilled, till science can so explain the fortunes of man as to show 
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tliat they arC wholly the result of natural law, even when Qod*3 child cries to Him 
for help. Bat this science cannot do ; for the welfare of man is a result of which 
she does not, and perhaps never shall, understand all the natural causes. 
Science cannot pronounce on the interposition of Diyine grace, its presence or 
absence comes not within her view till all natural action has been first explained. 
But, meanwhile, what science does not see, the man of science, with a scepticism 
which science does not warrant, is tempted to deny.* 

* The only essential difference bettireen miracles and the interpositions of Dirine grace is one 
which arises from their respective objects. The former are interferences patent to sense, because 
their object is to be signs. The latter are interferences withdrawn from observations, becaase 
their object is help, and help may be given without diatuxbing the observed uniformity of nature* 
which, for many intelligible reasons, is important to be maintained. 



THE CHURCH, AND THE PERIODICAL LITERARTTTRE 

OF THE DAY. 

The Venerable William Lee, D.D. (Archdeacon of Dublin)^ read 
tlie following paper: — The future historian, when dwelling on the in-> 
tellectaal activity of the nineteenth centarj, mast assuredly devote no 
little attention to its periodical literature. There is no more remarkable 
characteristic of the times in which we live than the growth of this 
literature, of which the extent is such that to peruse the monthly maga* 
zines merely, or even the quarterly reviews published in our own lan- 
guage, would exceed the power of the most indefatigable reader — not to 
speak of what issues weekly or daily from the press, and excluding 
periodicals in foreign languages.* Among the subjects treated of in the 
vast range of this literature questions relating to religion have, of late 
years, assumed a continually increasing prominence. Within a com- 
paratively recent period, moreover, a large proportion of this literature 
has adopted a tone of hostility, if not to the very idea of Christianity, 

* According to Mitcheirs Newspaper Press Directory for 1865, the number of 
jonmalB alone published in the United Kingdom was, at that date, 127 !• Referring 
to a Leipzig Catalogne for 1862 (Hiibner's Deuischer Zeitungs-KcUahg) I find Uie 
nmnber of Periodicals of all kinds, daily, weeMy, &c, set down at 2700 for 
Germany ; and for the neighbouring countries ('*den angrenzenden L&ndem") at 
2400. 
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at least to all that is positive or definite in Christianitj. Hence 
firisea at once the importance of the subject vrbicb I have the 
honour of bripgtQg under your notice — "The Ghuroh Mi4 the 
Perlodioal Literature of the Day.'- In a certain sense, the relation in 
which tbe Gburoh is thus placed may be termed novel, inasmuch as the 
two facts to which I have just adverted — viz., tbe great development of 
periodical literature, and the attitude assumed by it towards religion, 
are peculiar to the time in which we live. Peculiar, as I have aaid, in 
a certain sense ; for, in tlie case of the latter of these two facts, we 
have one aspect merely of a relation which almost includes the whole 
work and mission of the Church — ^her relation to the world and the 
warfare which she must wage against the world. No greater change 
has been brought about during the last 200 years than that which is 
here presented to us. The Periodical, properly so called, baa been 
developed gradually from the serial publications with which the names 
of Addison, and Steele, and Johnson are connected;* but the modern 
newspaper has attained its present character somewhat per 9aUum* 
Of late years, especially, the newspaper has more and more invaded 
the province of the periodical proper. As the monthly magazines 
have, to a certain extent, supplanted the quarterlies, so the weekly 
newspapers and serials are by degrees encroaching upon the month- 
lies, and now form the connecting link which brings all — ^from the six- 
shilling quarterly to the penny journal — under the oommon olasa of 
periodical literature. 

Let us for a moment examine what the exact function ia which 
is performed by the modern newspaper or serial. I hope to notioe, 
ere I conclude, a far higher end which journalists and essayists should 
aim at. 

A modern newspaper or serial is, for the most part, no more than a 
a machinery for reducing to method, and rendering, as it were, articu- 
late, the confused utterances of what is called public opinion. When 
any publication of this kind commands a large circulation, we may, as 
a rule, be pretty sure that the section of society which reads It has 
adopted this particular newspaper or serial as the exponent of its own 

* Tbe fint periodical in the character of a Reriew was the Journal du Savam 
began in 1663. Lord Macaulay obsenres that in 1685 <* nothing like the London 
daily pap^ of our time existed, or could exist." Indeed his aoconnt of the newspi^er 
of that day seems almost a transscript of the account which scholars have ooUected 
from Cicero and Tadtos and Suetonins, of the Acta Diuma at Borne under the 
Empire, ths fini appearance of which dates as far back as tbe later period of th9 
Bepablic 
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opinions ; and the journal thas adopted must, in its turni say, what a 
certain n amber of people like so much to have said, that they will buy 
whatever says it for them.* The periodical pres4 is thus % sort of 
mirror, which reflects the various shades of popular sentiment ; aQd, 
among the opinions thus refleoted, each political or religious party 
recognises its own particular creed. In a word, the often chaotic, but 
yet actually existing, tendencies and thoughts and beliefs of the public 
mind are thus translated into the language of leading articles, or essays, 
or those heterogeneous contributions which may be classed under cor- 
respondence. Now, there are many streams of thought which proceed 
from different sources, from this or that section of society. But over 
and above them all, and embracing them all, there is one great current 
of public opinion which bears on its surface the tokens that tell us 
what is the temper of the age* No thoughtful man can be ignorant of 
what that temper is. That modern form of atheistic materialism 
known as the '* Positive Philosophy " — it has been not pntruly said~- 
^' is being every day more and more clearly perceived to be the great 
battle-field of modern philosophic and social controversy."! Parallel 
with this tendency (one.may add, as but one aspect of it) '* the notion 
of an enthusiasm of humanity, without devotion to a personal God, . • 
is threatening us in much more diffusion than the inattentive reader 
of newspapers and periodicals would suppose."^ All such tendencies 
and notions, embodied in smart and telling periods, and propounded 
with that '* conceit of certainty'' which marks the journalism of the 
day, constitute that form of antagonism which the Church has now to 
encounter, and which, as I have said, is but the modern aspect of a 
strife which she has never been released from maintaining against 
the world. The difference consists merely in the form which that 
antagonism assumes. If the Church of these latter days has had to 
encounter the spirit of a Voltaire and a Strauss, the primitive Church 
had to encounter the spirit of a Lucian and a Celsus. In the struggle 
maintained against the religious errors which marked the growth and 
progress of Scholasticism and Mysticism, we discern, under forms 
peculiar to their age, the prelude of the controversy between the 
Church and the Rationalistic and Pantheistic tendencies of our time- 
tendencies of which periodical literature is gradually becoming the 
recognised exponent. 

It is only within a comparatively recent period that public opinion 

* Bee TkM Cwtrnttporary Rtoitm, Joaosiy, I8d8, p. 96. 

t Fortnightly Review, May, 1868, p. 483. 

X Contemporary Review , Febmaiy, 1868, p. 266.] 
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has began to speak in accents unfriendly to religion, tlirongli the 
medium of newspapers and serials. Now-a-dnys one can scarcely 
take up a magazine or a journal that does not contain a refer- 
ence, in one form or another, to some topic in which the Church 
is interested — be the theme more or less grave, more nearly or more 
remotely touching upon some fundamental docrine of the faith. When 
religious questions were discussed in the pages of our periodical litera- 
ture during Its golden age, no one can fairly maintain that the tone 
assumed was hostile to the Church — I mean the days when Wilson and 
De Quincy represented the magazines ; when Jeffrey and Macaulay on 
the one hand, and Sou they and Walter Scott on the other, represented 
the quarterlies. Then, and for a long time previously — ^I am speak- 
ing, you will remember, solely of serial literature, not of isolated books 
or single pamphlets — the floating scepticism of the time was limited to 
the indistinct and partial utterances of private society. Now, on the 
contrary, the tendencies and opinions which I have referred to are to 
be found embodied and openly professed in periodicals and newspapers. 
To this modem expression of the world's hostility to Revelation may, 
with perfect truth, be applied the words of Bishop Butler, speaking of 
the manner in which the evidences of Christianity were resisted in his 
day: ''It is obvious how much advantage the nature of this evidence 
gives to those persons who attack Christianity, especially in conversa- 
tion. For it is easy to show, in a short and lively manner, that such 
and such things are liable to objection, that this and another thing is 
of little weight in itself; but impossible to show, in like manner, tlie 
united force of the whole argument in one view."* 

How, then, is the Church to grapple with her old foe under his 
new face? There are evidently but two courses which can hero 
be pursued :*-The one, that of the authoritative suppression of 
freedom of discussion on religious topics ; the other, that of calmly 
accepting the situation, and, while we deplore tlie fact that a scep- 
tical tone of thought should prevail, inviting the expression of that 
thought, rather than seeking to drown its utterance. The former 
of these alternatives has been dogmatically sanctioned by the Church 
of Rome. As nearly as possible ^\^ years ago — September 1863 — 
a Cliurch Congress was held at Munich. On the last day of that 
year the Pope addressed a brief to the Archbishop of Munich 
with reference to the Congress ; the design of the brief being to 
reduce the practical recognition of the distinction between dogma 

*lAnnU)^^ Part II., eh. 7. 
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and opinion to the smallest possible limits. The effects of this brief 
were ere long exhibited in England by the fate of the Home and 
Foreign Review^ which came to a close with an article entitled ^ Con- 
flicts with Rome." The writer of this article^ Sir John Acton^ there 
observes that the conduct of a review differs from the authorship of an 
isolated book. ' " The periodical iteration/' he remarks, '* of rejected 
propositions would amount to insult and defiancCi and would probably 
provoke more definite measures." To the Home and Foreign Review 
*' silence and forbearance had for a time been conceded, but this is the 
case no longer. . . Warned by the language of the brief, I will not 
challenge a conflict which would only deceive the world into a belief 
that religion cannot be harmonised with all that is right and true in 
the progress of the present age. But I will sacrifice the existence of 
the Review to the defence of its principles."* The Papal brief was 
followed up by the famous Encyclical and Syllabus of December 1864, 
in which freedom of discussion is censured, as well as the '* erroneous 
opinion" that the members of a society are at liberty ^' to publish any 
of their ideas by word of mouth, by the press, or in any other way"— . 
a proposition which, the Dublin Review^ declares " all Catholics are 
required to regard as reprobated, proscribed, and condemned." The 
temper of mind which the adoption of this course must naturally tend 
to foster, if not create, I cannot describe better than in words by which 
a writer in the Westminster Review for last April (p. 342) seeks to 
represent things as they are with us — '* Already unbelief may be heard 
expressing a courteous dissent, or breaking out into abrupt defiance, 
or whispering with timorous hesitation a half hearted No. In literary 
or scientific circles, among men eminent for philosophic thought, among 
politicians, among theologians, where women gather or men meet, 
freedom of thought and freedom of speech are more common than com- 
placent orthodoxy dreams. The amount of suppressed scepticism is 
incalculable." Such indeed may well be conceived to be the result of 
that course which the Encyclical prescribes : but who can fairly allege, 
with the Westminster Review itself before him, that any amount of 
scepticism is *' suppressed " in our society ? It must be a very somno- 
lent orthodoxy indeed, which should dream that there exists any 
grade of unbelief to which the freedom which we yield to both thought 
and speech has not allowed unrestricted utterance. And, after all, is 
it not for the best that this should be so ? More expedient far, both 
for the Church and for the world, is the open defiance, than the 

* Home and Foreign Review^ 1864, rol. iv., p. 667* ' - * ! - 
t April, 18^6, p. 4^. :- 
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whispered denial — the distinct confession of doubt, than the hjpocriti- 
cat assent to this or that dogma— the bold and outspoken icoff, than the 
covert and faith-eorrupiing sneer. It is not the declared eneinj whom 
the Church should fear, but the pretended friend, the half-hearted 
disciple, the concealed adversary, the disingenuous dissembler. What 
can more repress the energies of the Church at any stage of her pro- 
gress than the thought 

"Ineedifl per ignes 
Suppofiitos cineri dolose ?** 

But while the Church does not shrink from encountering the hostile 
attitude which periodical literature has of late assumed towards her, 
she may on her side claim that the contest shall be conducted with 
fairness, that the warfare shall be carried on on equal terms. Kow 
the terms are not equal, so long as the assaults of newspapers and seriaU 
are shrouded under the veil of anonymous, or, as some prefer to call 
it, unsigned writing. With the increase of science and education on 
every side, the influence of periodical literature must continue to 
spread ; but, while the legitimate influence of that literature may be 
fully and entirely recognised and welcomed, there is, surely, no 
interest, whether in Church or State, that can be served when that 
influence is upheld by means which are illegitimate. The legitimate 
influence of periodical literature can be maintained solely by the force 
of truth and the weight of argument. To seek to add to this influence 
something over and above what the appeal to reason bestows, is to 
convert the freedom of the press into an absolute despotism. There is 
at present a sort of corporate power in journalism, the existence of 
which depends on the authorship of the different leading articles, or 
reviews, or letters inserted, being concealed ; — a power which would at 
once disappear were signatures enforced, whether by law or by mutual 
convention. The result of withholding their signatures is, that men 
without any qualification are thereby enabled to lay down the law on 
all subjects as dogmatically as if they uttered the embodied wisdom of 
the country. A sort of mysterious authority is thus conferred upon a 
collection of anonymous essays, not one of which should properly 
carry with it greater weight than what it derives from its own con- 
tents. According to the present system, the sentiments which an 
anonymous article conveys are taken by the mass of ordinary readers 
to be those of some infallible oracle, while they are no more than 
the .fi^^Uive opinions of the person or persons of whom the staff* of 
contributors to the newspaper or serial consists. As 6very one knows, 
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people do not sii down to read ft leading article in a critical attitude. 
Mr. Morley observes, in the Fortnightly Retieuf: " A fallacy must be 
yerj staring indeed, to strike the mind of the average reader of news- 
papers, if we consider the hastj way in which newspapers are read. 
Therefore, what we have to contend with in a journalist is, not merely 
his arguments, which we might answer, but his arguments and his 
position as oracle as well.''* Now, this factitious authority, always 
without foundation, and frequently mischievous, depends altogether 
upon what Mr. Beresford Hope has well called *Mhe impalpable 
personification of an ideal newspaper." There is a wide distinction 
between the living journalist and the ideal journal; and the actual 
journal, as I have said, is no more than An ingenious contrivance 
for concentrating and giving expression to the various sentiments 
of the different strata of society. This question has of late years 
attracted attention. In an able paper in the Cambridge Essays 
for 1858, of which the object is to point out how the profession 
of the journalist may be raised in social estimation, Mr. Beresford 
Hope upholds unsigned newspaper-writing — his advocacy, as I un* 
derstand him, being restricted to the case of newspapers. In Mr. 
A. Trollope's magazine (the St. Pants for last May), anonymous 
writing is, on the whole, defended, but with admissions which greatly 
strengthen the opposite conclusion. Independent and vigorous writers, 
we are told, '* would rather give up contributing than acknowledge 
their contributions. ... It is, however, quite consistent with 
this opinion to believe that an improved tone of journalism would 
probably be a cause, though not an effect, of a comparative rarity of 

an6nymous writing Some of the offensive flippancy, 

whose existence is undeniable, would disappear News- 
papers, in short, would approach rather nearer to the higher 
type of which we have spoken ; . . . they would be written by 
men who had definite opinions, by which they were prepared to 
stand, and to take the consequences upon their reputation." The 
result is here plainly stated which all must desire to secure. Merely 
to chronicle passing events, or to utter the watchwords of a party, 
or to afford a vent for crude speculation, cannot be the highest aim 
of either a serial or a newspaper. If the instruction of mankind, in 
any sense of the words, is to be the olject of periodical literature, it 
must not content itself with the humble part of echoing public opinion 
or repeating popular prejudice. And this consideration at once sets 
aside the only argumentative plea which can be urged in defence of 

* September, 1867, p. 292. 
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anonymous writing. In reply to the wish that articles sbould be 
signed, because men would then be able to know their value, it is said 
with offhand dogmatism — " Put the painter's name to the picture, that 
we may tell whether it is a good one." This answer entirely ignores 
the fact that an article may subserve the purpose of instruction : it 
nssumes that each reader is qualified to judge of the performance, and 
to test the logic of the journalist. What lesson so profitable for the 
art student as to be told that the picture which he looks upon is the 
work of one competent to teach, or whose guidance he may safely fol- 
low ? and it may not be irrelevant to remind those who put forward 
the argument which I have quoted, what were the feelings of a 
Reynolds when he first studied the paintings of a Baffaelle in the 
Vatican. 

In France the law requires that the author should attach his name 
to his contribution whether to a newspaper or a serial. The different 
writers assert and maintain their respective opinions on their own 
responsibility. The columns of tlie same journal are open to a Benan 
and a Taine,* as well as to a De Broglie and a Guizot : and who can 
maintain that the influence of journalism has been thereby impaired, 
or that it has lost aught of its legitimate power ? Among ourselves 
the practice of giving the author's name is becoming not unusual. 
The practice is very nearly general in the case of the Contemporary 
Review and o£Maemillan's Magazine ; and it is the fixed rule of the 
Fortnightly Review — the able exponent of Positivism, and steady 
enemy of the Church. Assuredly, when Professor Tyndall signed 
his name to an article in the Fortnightly Review* — an article both 
opposed to revealed religion and discourteous to the clergy — his hav- 
ing done so did not lead any one to study his arguments with less 
attention, or to disregard what so distinguished a philosopher had to 
say against miracles and the efficacy of prayer. On the other hand, 
how much of its effect has been lost by an admirable review which 
appeared in the Times on the 2nd of last June, entitled *^ The Life 
and Work of Christ," in consequence of its author's name having been 
withheld ? 

I have thrown out a few hints on the subject of our periodical 
literature in its relation to the Church, to which all that concerns the 

* " Keep," wrote the Professor, addressing *the theologian,' "to the region— 
not, however, ezclnslyely yourj — ^which is .popularly known as the human heart. 
.... Cultivate this, if it be in you to do so. . . . But unless you come 
to her as a learner, keep away from physical nature. Here, in all frankness, I 
would declare, that at present you are ill-informed, self-deluded, and likely to 
delude others. Farewell !" — Fortnif/htly Review, June, 1867, p. 660. 
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true welfare of iociety is the paramount consideration. I have sug- 
gested what appears to me to be one important safeguard against the 
growfeg evil resulting from the present state of tlrnt literature. That 
this evil exists, few, perhaps, will deny. To quote the words of a 
thoughtful vvriter: — "II id impossible to stifle the doubt \^1ictheV 
that society can be going on well, in which there is a demand, with a 
correlative supply to meet it, for masses of literature, week by week, 
of which the most striking characteristic is the success with which 
it's 'producers have discharged ihalr minds of feeling, faith, tfnd 
imagination.*' • * ' • • - 



DISCUSSION. 

The Bey. J. Ersxihb Clabkb, M.A. (^Editor of t/ie ' Parish Magazine^* ^ Chat- 
ierbao,* ^OU/c&wnViVice,' jv.) :— In speaking on the subject which the Council of 
the CongreM hATe assigned to me, I must first define the somewhat narrowed 
seepe which I have given to the terms of H. 

By the Chnrch, I here understand the corporate communion of the English- 
speaking branch of the Church Catholic, having wide, hut still definite, limits of 
doctrine and felloa'ship. 

By the Periodical Literature of the day, I here understand, not newspapers, 
which form an important subject by themselves, and not reviews, which, though 
serial in tMne, are books in Mkf but I would limit my subject rather to those 
magazines, ranging in price from a shilling downwards, which form so large a 
proportion ef the reading both of the educated and anedncated classes of our 
lan4 and time } and I would try to ascertain what influence for good or ill these 
serials have on the spiritual work which the Church is set in the world to do ; 
and I would fain suggest some practical ways in- which their influence for evil 
uitty he diminished, and for ^ood increased. • 

Before referring, however, to particular groups of serials, I would submit that 
this form of literature may broadly be said to he injurious to persons of educa- 
tion and leisure, but wholesome and valuable for the unlearned and unleisurely 
elaases. 

Looking at the magazines for the educated, they almost universally aim at 
giving short, pithy, complete articles ; putting a view of a subject forward in 
clear shape and with smart writing ; making little demand on the attention, and 
yet giving that surface knowledge of passing events and current thoughts 
which ordinary society demands ; and I think such a form of literature does 
much to promote a desultory and superficial intellectual tone, and to give a 
distaste for honest and serious study. . 

And this deterioration of the intellectual tone has its effect also on the 
spiritual growth. It has been often said that the Christian ought to be a man 
of one book. He certainly ought to be a man the eye of whoaC mind is sted- 
lastly fixed on one object — viz., Christ, into whose likeness he is to grow : and 

A A 
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this attitude of steadfast and earaest attention to tht one real object of 
oar earth life, is wholly at variance with the distraction of interest in ectryUisaig 
Buperficially and in nothing profoundly, which an appetite for serial literature 
seems likely to produce. And, perhaps, this may be one reason why we UcIl in 
these days those spiritual giants, with deep experimental knowledge of the 
heart, and with power in wielding the Scriptures, such as were among the Older 
dlTines ; though we have attainments which enable men to throw light on the 
nature and works and Word of God, far greater than there was in past genera- 
tions. 

The stream, if it is to cover a wider channel, must run shallow in its bed ; and 
it seems as if much of the serial literature demanded by an educated public 
made idle and shallow readers ; while it makes smart and pungent writers, whose 
vocation certainly, when they are engaged in soms groups of serial literature, 
leads to a loss of healthy and generous tone. 

But when we turn to the unlearned and tmleisnrely^ then I think that the 
serial form of literature is suitable and almost indispensable. The unlearned 
and unleisurely have not time to think out opinions for themselves. Even if 
under dlffieulties they have cultured their intellects, even if they have money 
to buy books, the pressure of their work hinders them from giving adequate 
time and thought to study political, social, or religious truth ; so that the con- 
densed, ready-made, tastily-flavoured conclusions of serial literature are suitable 
to their needs, and do not involve the same deterioration of the mental fibre, 
the same neglect of mental discipline, the same desultory and superficial tone, 
the same preference for brilliance and smartness, rather than truth and sober- 
ness, which I think much of the serial literature of the day is calculated to pro- 
duce in the educated classes. 

Thus, the serial form of literature seems likely to injure the mental tone of 
the educated and leisurely ; and so the aim of the Church should be to check that 
extravagant abundance of such magazines which is a feature of our times, and 
thus to diminish their evil results. But, on the other hand, we may f airty look 
on the same serial form of literature as a handmaid of the Church in her 
spiritual work among the unlearned and imleisnrely. 

Thus far I have spoken without regard to the subject-matter of serial litera- 
ture. Let me now remark on a few of the different groups of magazines as they 
bear on the influence or work of the Church. 

There are published in London, in round numbers, 850 monthly magazines, 
apart from 70 quarterly issues, and about 400 weekly newspapers and maga- 
zines ; so that the serial literatu^ of the day may be put down at about 800 
separate publications, from daily to quarterly. 

Among serials for the educated, there stands out Good Wordt—tk phenomenon 
of periodical literature, a phenomenon in its circulation of 130,000 a month— m 
that it is known wherever the English tongue is spoken, and was the first thing 
asked for by the Fitcaim Islanders from a ship that visited them — a phenomenon 
in that it gives for sixpence the original thoughts, not only of men who are fore- 
most in the republic of letters, but it numbers among its contributors those 
who are highest in rank both in Church and State — a phenomenon, above all, 
in this which chiefly aifects our present subject, and which it shares with the 
Sunday Magazine from the same publishers, and having nearly as wide a circu- 
lation, that while they are edited by two distinguished Presbyterians, the sUple 
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of the religioas teaching of these magazines is given bj bishops and deans, 
doctors and divines, of the Episcopal Church — a most practical evidence of the 
growth of toleration and charity amongst ns. 

And yet, looking at it from a clerical stand-point, I think there is a possible 
danger even in this marvelloas breadth — a danger for the less educated readers 
of such serials of casting into the vast limbo of " it doesn't matter ** truths and 
ordinances, which, if not essential, are certainly accounted of very vital import- 
ance by the governing assemblies, both of Churchmen and Presbyterians, j 
aay there is this possible danger when those who, perhaps, read little else than 
their magazine, have continually before them religions teaching, from which 
the distinctive features of the two systems are, by mutual courtesy, almost, if 
not altogether, eliminated. 

As a Churchman, then, while rejoicing in the spread of so wholesome a 
literature as Good Words, rejoicing that the foremost scholars and divines of 
our Church should have their words carried thereby to the ends of the earth, I 
cannot help regretting that we have not a great Church of England and Ireland 
periodical, in which the highest culture and learning of Churchmen might find 
a place, combined with a full and clear and complete enunciation of the ordi- 
nances, doctrines, and sacraments of our Reformed and Apostolic Faith. 

Less in circulation than Good Words, but having their readers among the 
most influential circles, are those high-class magazines, which deal in political 
and social articles, with only a subordinate element of fiction. 

These have a circulation ranging from 10,000 to 25,000 a month ; and though 
many writers in them are Churchmen, yet there is not one, I think, which can 
be said to have, even underlying its articles, the flavour of earnest Churchman- 
ship. It has been said that the first real impulse was given to the Penitentiary 
movement by an article in a review by Bishop Armstrong ; and therefore I 
regret that the pens of some of our leading Churchmen do not plead outspokenly 
for the Church and her work in some of these serials which are weighty in form- 
ing public opinion. 

There is another and larger group of serials for educated persons, which have 
fiction, and that of a sensational kind, as their staple ; these have a circulation 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 a month, and seem calculated to fritter away the little 
remaining earnestness of purpose and of life which remains in that stratum of 
society for which they chiefly cater. 

To meet the taste to which these serials appeal, so far as may be fairly done, 
the Church has The ChurdmmCs Shilling Magazine and the The Monthly Packet ; 
but the circulation of these is comparatively small, their influence limited. The 
People's Magazine of the Christian Knowledge Society has now fallen somewhat 
into this group, and has a circulation of about 80,000 ; but I confess to thinking 
that it does not meet any great want in the Church, and barely comes under that 
style of literature which it is worth the while of such a great society to promote. 

When originally announced, it was hoped that it would meet a want, which 
existed and still remains, of a serial that should supply to the mass of the 
people a periodical to take the place of the London Journal class of weekly 
magazine ; only with a religious teaching in accordance with the English Church, 
as the Beligious Tract Society had already in the field its Leisure Hour and Sun- 
day at Home — excellent in design and execution, but having of necessity a 
religions teaching not crystallised into any dogmatic shape. 

A a2 
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But the first editorship of the Peoples Magazine was nnlortonate. The mis- 
take was made of ^opposing that working people disliked religions teaching; 
and so, in spite of lavish expenditure In pictures and adrertising, the magasine 
failed to get any footing among the anedncated. It has now changed Hs editor, 
ft has added direct retigious teaching, bnt' it has withdrawn its week! j issue, 
and so has ceased to compete,' where alone, to my thinking, campetitton was 
worth while. 

It is to be observed here, that the publications of the Religions Tract Society 
also fafl to maintain their' weekly drcnisction compared wHh their --niontMy. 
The Leisure Hour has a circnlatiotf in weekly numbers of about -45,600; and in 
monthly parts of about 65,000 ; The Sunday at Home has a weekly clrciflation 
of 40,000, and a monthly of about 85,000. 

Chambers's Journal^ too, is gradually losing its ground in the weekly sale, cir^ 
culating only about 8000 weekly, and about 85,000 in monthly parts. 8nch 
facts seem to me to prove that these' wholesome serials are failing* to dotke 
work that most needs to be done — ^viz., to circulate among the poorer folk, the 
oneducated and unleisnrely, to whom we hare given the power of reading— ^n 
adeqnate supply of wholesome, and elevating, and religious literature. And 
this brings- me to point out some features in the lower literature of our time 
which we do not sufficiently consider. 

Though we may never see it, and think nothing about it, there is a vast 
literature which exercises a mighty and continuous' influence on the tfaou(^ts 
and habits and lives of tfie middle and lower ranks of thesoeial scale, especially 
on'theyoungof both sexes— ah tnAuence which turns the ibstmetion gfv«n in 
our Schools into a vehicle for Imbibing moral deterioration, if not absolute 
poison; ' * • ■ ^ 

It is not possible to ascertain accurately the circulation of these "penny 
numbers;^' but I believe it to be a fact that one penny serial, of which most 
here I dare say hafe never heard, cafled Bow Belh, 'sells 300,000 a week; and 
when you hear that a circulation of under 10,000 a week pays, >o« see that 
there are ample funds to maintain this and Bimilar' periodicals. ' 

It is a relief to be able to say thirt this Vast Bow Beiis constituency, equal to 
the six days readers of the' Times in the aggregate, ate ttot attracted by i^at is 
absolutely vicious. The sUple of Bow B4t^ H highly exciting fiction ; there are 
always three or four thrilling novels running on at once, and a good slice of each 
is gl^en each week. Beside this staple, there is some useful information, some 
music, some patterns of deep mystertes in needlewoi^ and once a montii a 
plate of the yet deeper mysteries of the fashions ! 

Of the same kind, but with some more objectionable features in the ''Answers 
to Correspondents " is the London JournaVwhich has'snffered by the starting of 
Bow Belis, but is said still to circulate 250,000 a week. Thert is also the London 
Beader, with a like circulation. The Boys of England, Young Ladies o/Enghmd, 
and many more, with very large bodies of purchaser^. t)f the same shape, with 
a circulation somewhat less— 150,000 a week,— and with no pictures, cdmes the 
Familg Herald, which, though dealing largely in fiction of less sensational kind, 
has a larger proportion of solid matter, and "Answers to Correspondents," 
which are never objectionable, often remarkably solid and good ; so that, when- 
ever the Famify Herald can be substituted for the othere I have named, it is a 
decided change for the better. 
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Bnt below the Bow Beils and London Journal class there ift a more Tieioua 
range of fiction, appealing especially to the young. In a recent artida in the 
JBookseSer, on the *' Literature of Vice,"- the names of thirty-oiie of theae 
criminal catch-pennies are given, and their weekly issue is calculated at a quarter 
of a million. 

These numbers consist of sensational tales of the worst kind, and the 'vilest 
of all are specially Issued for boys. - *' In these (as a writer in the CUy Pre$9 
says), robbery and murder are pictured every week ; human suffering is pictured 
in every stage ; and human depravity is so chronicled, that the greatest monster 
becomes the hero of the filthy page." 

Beside this hidden and polluting stream, we have had the recent vile invention 
of adding the gloss of staring woodcuts to the garbage of the police courts, 
already sufficiently damaging in the word-pictures of the newspaper-reports* 
There is, then, no insignificant or trifling outflow of serial literature which the 
Church ought to stem or purify. - 

• To meet the Bow Bdh type of serial,- the Peoplt's Magazine failed, The Leisure 
Hour fails also, not being bulky enough, and being too refined in tone and ap- 
pearance. Other brave attempts have been made to produce a good weekly 
serial on this plane of society; but it is still unaccomplished, and (as one of 
the secretaries of Pare Literature Society assures me) is still urgently needed* 
I believe that a weekly magazine, with a mass of reading, wholesome, stirring 
fiction, useful information, poetry, music, and, above all, hearty and- able reli- 
gious teaching, might be made successful. I do not believe that the readers 
of such a magazine would object to the religious teaching, and I know they 
would not feel the same discrepancy that we should feel in finding it in close 
combination with secular reading. 

A magazine issued monthly does not meet this want. It does not give read- 
ing enough, nor in the weekly supply which is comremient, both for their pocket 
and tastes, to the middle and lower classes. 

The British Workman^ with its admirable pictures, has done immense service 
to the Temperance cause and otherwise ; but if its letter-press were as good 
as its engravings, still it Is only as much as a couple of pages of Bow BelU ; and 
though it circulates 200,000 a month, it does not touch the literary needs of the 
300,000 a week readers of Bow BeUs, 

At the same time, as the chief purchasers of these penny numbers are known 
to be young men and women, boys and girls ; and as the latter, at any rate, have 
only a limited number of halfpence to spend, every halfpenny that can be 
secured for a wholesome serial probably withdraws it from an unwholesome one ; 
and therefore I have been thankful that a little halfpenny serial, whieh I 
originated about two years ago, has, by its own momentum, got into the obscure 
lollipop and tobacco shops, and my innocent Chatterbox smiles out of the win- 
dows of our great towns amongst those blood-and-murder romances.- It has a 
circulation of above 50,000 weekly ; while the Children's Prize^ which I also edit, 
has a circulation of about 100,000 monthly. ^ 

This is at any rate encouragement for others to persevere in trying more 
adequately to meet the flood of sensational literature with what is wholesome 
and Church-like. In comparing the serial literature of the Church with that of 
the sects, I find that each of the chief sects has its array of serial -organs, from 
the six-shilling quarterly to th« halfpenny fly-sheet ; and also its organs for 
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children and missions. Bat the clrculfttion of those which definitely declare 
themselves to emanate from any sect is comfiaratiyely small, while even of those 
which represent an nncrystalllzed Christianity, only the Band of Hope Reviem 
(800,000), Children^ Friend (1^,000% The Chruiian IForW (100,000), The ChUds 
Companion (80,000), and The Coitayer (60,000), run into what are called in the 
trade '* long nambers." 

The Church does not fall behind the sects in providing periodical literature 
for her members. We have Church magazines of various schools, many with 
large and increasing circulation ; and though in our abundant toleration, and our 
fear of giving offence, Churchmen are shy of putting forward their distinctive 
teaching, yet I am glad to find that those, magazines do not fare worst that give 
a plain and hearty Church teaching, by which I know many Kon-conformists 
are interested and attracted. The missionary serial literature of the Church 
is not what I think it ought to be made. The Gospel Propagation Society and 
Church Missionary Society each maintain their three or four missionary maga- 
zines ; and many other little private-adventure missionary serials are issued, 
while Mr. Halcombe maintains, under great difficulties, his excellently-compiled 
Mission Life* 

It might be a secondary good result from a '^ board of missions," already pro- 
posed in the Congress, that the Church should have a good missionary review, 
and a good missionary magazine for adults, and one for children, which should 
worthily and widely represent this great l)ranch of the Church's work. 

In closing this imperfect contribution to an important phase of Church-work, 
let me name two or three things which each clergyman or lay Churchman may 
easily do in his own neighbourhood. 

He can have an agency in his Sunday School for the sale of wholesome 
serials. In St. Fancras' parish, London, there is a Sunday School Magazine 
Association, the object of which is to encourage the circulation of the periodi- 
cals named on an approved list. This list is circulated at the beginning of the 
year ; any person wishing to subscribe regularly for any of these magazines is 
requested to mark those selected, and to write his name and address in the 
space left for the purpose. The order is then left with any Sunday teacher, or 
member of the committee, or at the Boys' National School, and the magazine 
thus ordered is delivered at the house of the subscriber immediately on publi- 
cation. The poor who have subscribed for not less than a year, and have kept 
the magazines in good condition, have them bound by the Association at a 
reduced price. 

The secretary of the Church of England Sunday School Institute nrges 
on me the importance of such an association ; and adds, that there are 
schools that sell as much as £10 worth a month of healthful serial litera- 
ture. Another thing that all can do is to keep an eye on the little 
penny number shops in our neighbourhood, or the book-hawkers that 
traverse rural districts, and to beg or bribe them, at least not to display 
or sell the poisonous police and highway literature to our boys and girb. A 
really great work has been done in this direction by the Pure Literature Society 
in London ; and though I think they use rather too fine a sieve in weeding out 
serial and other literature, and are not as liberal to Church literature as a 
society with all our bishops on their list of patrons should be, yet I gladly bear 
witness to the zeal and energy with which the society strives to promote the 
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dmlction of pare literature and the dimtnation of pernicious and irreligious 
serials. 

Above all, let us not forget that the deep and continuous echoes of these 
sensational Bow BdU are ever pulsating in the hearts of ten thousand of 
our people; and let us seek such living faith and earnestness in teaching them, 
whether by our tongues or by our pens, that the sweet church chimes of love 
and J07, and peace, may ring like the voice of Ood over their lives, and may 
lead them to turn from the fables of romance to the biographies of God's holy 
Word, from the fairy fields of fiction to the high table lands of Duty and of Truth. 

The Buy. Edwakd Whately : — I rise up to speak here under a disadvantage, 
because the gentlenun who has spoken before me has taken the very subject 
which I had intended to speak of, I will therefore only detain you a veiy short 
time. My experience of the literature of the poor — ^for I have investigated the 
matter for some time — is, that the greater part of it, that which is most sold 
among the lower orders, is of a spasmodic kind, such as generally characterises 
the literature of the present day — something sensationa,!, and which excites the 
passions violently, but does not appeal to the intellect more than in a super- 
ficial manner. The quantity of this literature which is sold is almost beyond 
calculation. I have spoken sometimes to those who sell this class of immoral 
and low periodicals in my own parish, and told them that they should not keep 
snch * class of periodicals for sale in their shops, but they answered me by say* 
ing, that if they didn't keep such publications, they would not be able to earn a 
livelihood at all in that locality. We are not responsible, of course, for the 
ill-success which may attend remonstrances of such a kind, but it is our duty to 
endeavour to do what we can ; and whether this, or similar efforts to check this 
growing evil be attended with success or not — i.e., with what the world may call 
success,— I believe we shall have the blessing of our Heavenly Father, if we 
make the attempt. We are responsible, remember, for making that attempt, 
though we may not be for the success which may attend it. With regard to the 
literature which is circulated amongst the poor, I believe a great deal of it is 
of that nature which always did circulate amongst them, that is, that which is 
calculated to inflame the passions ; but I think there are publications current 
amongst them now which are full of Atheism. Sometimes they even attempt 
to render the Scriptures subservient to their lawless purposes, and essay to 
prove from the Bible, that all men are equal, and that it is a crime for one 
man to be holier than another. These- publications sometimes indulge in a style 
of logic which would have astonished Archbishop Whately, and inculcate a 
style of political economy which would startle poor Adam Smith out of his 
grave in amazement. It Lb very important that we should endeavour to conn* 
teract the evil tendencies of such publications, and, for this purpose, that we 
should have periodical works of a religious character, though not otientibhf re- 
gions. Being subtle, we may catch them by guile, and then, when they once begin 
to read, they may continue to be attracted by them. I think it would prove useful 
if there was a department for cheap literature at all our railway stations, and 
especially for the second and third class passengers, for there you might readily 
banish everything, at any rate of a decidedly immoral or improper character. 
We might be sure that, at such places, useful publications when bought there 
would be for the purpose of beguiling away the tediousness of a long journey, 
and would be read. We should cultivate the publication of those literary pro- 
ductions which, though not essentially religious, are yet written in a religions 
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tone; and these publications nhotild take into consideration all the Bubject* 
vhich are from time to time agitating the public mind, and endeayour to con- 
vince their readers And subscribers of the errors, of those, doctrines which are 
8o widely and so continually circulated Amp^gst them in the, leas worthy pub- 
lications oi the day. I do not think in such works we 8houl4 despise the rehicle 
of stories for inculcating sound and inoral truth, .and for the purpose of bringiog 
in truth in an attractive guise. I think that the line is too broadly drawn between 
religious works and those of the imagination in the present day. Professor 
Jellett mentioned in liii admirable pAper, that science and theology should 
not he isolated^ and I would say, that religion and fiction should not be isolated 
either. Do wl^at we will, we ought not to- ignore any meAns placed within 
our reach of supplying with sound truth the mind and heart of man. It is im- 
portant that we should cultivate the power of rendering instruction palAtable, 
by means of those fictions which are confessedly of a religious and moral 
nature ; the more so, because those works which persgns, especially young per- 
sons, read for cunusementy are precisely those which really roost directly con- 
tribute to form their character. If we neglect this power of Amoral press and 
of moral publications to carry out true lessons of religion and of truth, then 
we are throwing aside an opportunity and a means which might be a very 
importAnt engine for the accomplbhment of great good amongst our poorer 
brethren; and if I succeed in inducing our friends to devote more thought And 
attention to the subject for the future, I shAll feel that I have not addressed even 
these few desnltoiy remarks to yon in vAin. 

Bey. Stopforb A. Brooke :— In the few words which I shall .address to the 
Congress, I will not speak of the advantages of periodical literature to the Church, 
for they are necessarily the same, advantages which flow to the whole nation ^ro 
the existence of a free press; but of two points only, one at which periodical 
literature ts dangerous ; another At which it is supposed to be dAngcrous to the 
Church of Christ. 

The first of these, 14 the sensationalism of periodical literaturo. 

Sensational literature appeals at once to the excitement, and to the laziness of 
men. It stirs the blood, but it stirs it in on eai^ choir. It giyes the intellect no 
trouble, and therefore weakens it through want of uset It awak^ deep feeling, but 
it suggests no means of putting feeling into action ; and feeling without action is as 
useless as an arrow without a bow. 

The result of the demand by the public of a highly spiced literature is,^s/, the 
despair of all men of thought. . They cease to write l)ooks which require strict At- 
tention ; books in which they would embody the result of the thinking and experience 
of a life; for sncU booJ^ there ore few jcoders. Secondly, the degradation of men 
of lesser genius and eharacicr into mere panderers to tlie public taste ; and thirdly, an 
inconceivable was.te of timo* eijifeeblemcntof intellect, loss of ppwerp(wilL among tlie 
general reading public Except they read signs and wonders, they will not read At 
oil 

Now A society tainted with the diseased passion for sensational writing, is, so 
far as. that spirit . influences it, drifting away from that temper of mind which 
con firankly and clearly believe in the Head, of the Church. For His li& is nof 
the life to satisfy the sensational reader. Exciting to the higher cnthusiAsm by 
its moral glory, its spiritual beauty, and its sacrificing love, -it is utterly unmarked 
by anything sensational. Uneventful, with one exception, for thirty yeais^ uzuirti- 
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ficial, passed among simple men, among the gracious simplicities of natural beauty, 
taking refuge from the excitement of Jerusalem in the quiet of the village home 
of Bethanj, His life was strong, ci^, and pimple. Wo cannot understand Him, we 
cannot ei^ter into the profound truth of His teaching if yue have habituated, our 
mind to morbid excitement, our conscience. to a continual violation of its sensi- 
tivenesB, in French and English novels, and our emotions to a moral hysteria. , 

It M because I look with the greatest fear upon the growth of this temper in our 
society that I renture to suggest to the laity and clergy of the Church, the import- 
ance of contending against thi^s evil. There fire three ways in which it may be done. 
First, by a more continual insistance on in the pulpit, and by a more fi^ithful imita- 
tion in society of the natural, simple life of Christ. Secondly, by the encouragement 
and by the teaching of the noble literature of England, not only by fathers of 
families, but by the pastors of the Church. Thirdly, by the kindling in men and 
women of a fire of enthusiasm towards work for God and man. Feeling should be 
stirred only when it can b^ sent to labour for worthy cuds. 

For we most remember that this sensational literature is denaturalizing our society. 
It makes the mind unhealthy, it will end by making the life i^ipnre. Sensationalism 
in literature has been ever closely connected with sensuality in social life. 

This is a real danger. There are other supposed dangers. There is towards the 
Church and towards religion a flippant, irreverent^ and contemptuous tone in qomc 
of the vF^ekly journals, and in some of the reviews. . I do not think that wq need 
care for that, or that it is a i^ danger to the Church, ^uch lyeapons do notharm 
uj — they recoil on those who use them. Flippancy is the eldest daughter of yanity, 
and vanity is the deadliest element in character. Irreverence is fatal to intellect o 
the highest ^der. Without reverence no life can bo true or usoful. Xrr^veronce 
towards religions feeling, however mistaken thc^ filling, is the worst cruelty in the 
world, and in&llibj^ debases him who uses it ; and as to conten^pt — " He who feels 
Qontempty . . • hath faculties which he hath never used; and thought with him is in 
its infancy." 

But, apart from these few periodicals, the general mass of the periodical literature 
of the press of the country is reverent, charitable, i^nd, on the whole* I believe 
favoorable to the highest interests of the Church of Cbxist. . It has been accused of 
infidelity; I do not believe in the. truth of the accusation. But the iwscusation does 
not stop here T- and this is the supposed danger to which I wish specially to refer-^it 
goes on to involve in the charge of infidelity ipome of ^he liberal clergy who write 
for the press. They are spoken of as secret foes, as faithless to the creed of the 
Cbarch.. 

• The charge of infidelity is an awful charge, and i( is the wickedest of things to 
make it without |he clearest proof* I do not believe in the truth of this accusation, 
The men who. hold what ace called liberal views cliAg with the grasp of persons who 
know the misery and evil of the world, to those magnificent formulae which express 
in words the work and the results of the work o^ the Redeemer. They ^e np hope 
for the weariness and sorrow of the race except in these truths, and they find them 
tiirown. into, their purest and widest form in the Apostles' Creed. Face to face, 
as many of thes^ men i^ro in London, with apparently unanswerable problems, with 
despciiate evU and sorrow, how could they weaken the power of these truths without 
despair? , . 

. But it is said again, that in their, writings both dogma and form arc jrepudi^ted as 
useless. I do not think that any thinking men in the Chorch agree with fuc 
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repndiation* It is an historical abfiardity. Men have always, nnce Ihe begiinuag» 
sought to connect religious life with either doctrinal or ritual forA* It would be 
ridiculous to ignore this fact. 

MoreoTer, as freedom can only be developed within the circle of law, so dogma 
and form are necessaiy for the development of a truly free Christian life. PmI m< 
here is the difference — ^as the law of a nation should be reduced to iHlenslMidtipIied 
and simplest expression, and freed from a multitude of minor laws which irritate 
obstinate men and exclude subtle-minded aiea from civil rights, so the liberal 
party think that the doctrinal aymbol of the Church should be as simple and aa 
elastk aad at wide as possible. Within the Apostles* Creed, for example, there is 
room, and, at the same time, limits for the free expansion of individual opinion. 
But within that, those who ask for freedom from all dogma, ask, in my mind, for 
the despotism of an intellectual oligarchy — ask for freedom to dissipate spiritoal 
strength. Those who want to free us from all forms, know nothing of homan nature. 
A few may be able to live without forms — ^the generality cannot. Both demands are 
dangerous; and I deny that they are made by any wise men among them who are 
called liberal theologians. The roving creepers of the wood are graceful, bot yon 
may break them at any point. You cannot snap the pine, which, rooted in one 
spot, and obeying strict conditions of growth, springs upwards to the light of the 
upper air. 

I rejoice in belonging to a Church which, owing to this principle of freed iwn of 
thooght, limited, but by the largest limits possible, can embrace within itself men of 
almost every shade of religions opinion. 

Captain Montagu Bubbowb, R.N. (Professor of HUtory^ Oxford : — I am 
much more inclined to agree with the Archdeacon of Dublin than with Mr. Brooke, 
as to the great prevalence of an unsound and mischievous periodical literature 
circulating in our highest and most educated society. I would mention one of 
the causes, out of many. Churchmen have been themselves in fault, they have 
deserted the field of the higher periodical literature, and left it in the hands of 
those who had not been slow to occupy the ground. How much it is a mere 
fashion of the day, which may, therefore, be expected to pass away, I cannot say; 
but, as a matter of fact, the principles which are now bearing such bitter fruit 
had been propagated, for some twenty years back, by a band of enthusiasts, going 
forth into this field as the highest object of their life, armed with all the resources of 
the highest education thdr times could afford. To influence their age has been 
to them a sufficient ambition; and they have influenced it. Why had earnest 
Churchmen left it to them ? It was certainly not from want of power. No one 
can look roand, even on this Congress, and not perceive that there is no dearth 
of talent of the highest order consecrated to the service of the Church. Ko doubt 
it may be said that the men who could have been most useful have naturally 
become clergymen, and are guiding the age from the pulpit. True; but the 
pulpit can do but little against the influences of which I am speaking. Is 
it from a very natural dislike to the partisan spirit which too much of our 
periodical literature assumes ? No doubt this deters many noble minds. Nothing 
can be more distasteful than the narrow uncharitable party spirit of too many of 
our papers and journals. But we must take things as we find them. Parties in a 
free country there must be ; parties in Church and State. The very life of Church and 
State is evidenced and fostered by party. But the abler and better men they are, 
the more largely and gently and charitably they advocate the views of their 
party, and it is such able and good men that the Church now wants. Is it from 
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a 8can:e1y avowed contempt for writing in newspapen and periodicab? If 00, it is 
an unworthy feeling. The press of this coantiy is by far the greatest agency for 
good or evil now existing. Will large-minded, £sr-seeing men throw it aside? 
For our middle and lower classes, thank God, there are men who see the need. 
There was a reader of a paper this afternoon, Mr. Erskine Clarke, whose name 
will go down to posterity as one of the greatest benefactors of his kind, and he does 
not stand alone. Time was when the greatest minds did not think it beneath them 
to nse their influence in this way. Not to speak of those mentioned by the Arch- 
deacon of Dublin, Bishop Burnet, who, thoagh not strictly a periodical writer, 
ponred forth a paapUeisaariy eirory month, gained his influence by the press, and 
procured Queen Anne's bounty for the Chvrcli of "Kngtaaid; and oim, w^ with aH 
his fiiults, could never be mentioned in Ireland without reyercnoe — ^for he first taught 
England to respect his country — Dean Swift — gained the same boon for Ireland. 
And so it is now. If the Church is to be preserved at the present crisis of thought 
and action, if the Established Church of England and Ireland is to be preserved— 
and I hope and believe it will yet be preserved in both islands — it can only be by 
imitating the example of those who have thrown themselves into the opposite scale. 
Tlio best trained, the most gifted sons of the Church must rush to the breach, and 
devote themselves to the elevation of the periodical press. They will not succeed if 
they think of nothing but coining their brains into money — though the labourer is 
worthy of bis hire, and the law of supply and demand can only be satisfied by means 
of regular payment ; but they will succeed, if they devote themselves to this service 
from a desire to glorify God, and advance the cause of His Church. The Church 
has lost the vantage ground it held thirty years ago : that ground must be recovered 
It must bcTecovered by a band of volunteers, banded on the highest principles, making 
sacrifices of time and money, satisfied with seeing no immediate results, and making 
little noise in the world, but assured that their labours will not be judged valueless in 
the Day of Judgment. 

The Lord Bishop of Derrt :~Perhaps you will allow me to speak a few words 
this evening, which may be said to throw light upon an angle of the subject rather 
than upon the subject itself; that is, upon the duties of Christian Churchmen so far 
as they enter into the field of periodical literature. I am happy not to have to make 
any lengthened reference to a subject already referred to. I mean the so-called 
religious party papers, in which the *^ party" is generally very pronounced, and the 
* * religion " exceedingly subdued. But I will glance at the matter from a somewhat 
episcopal point of view, and I must say that there seems to me to be a certain dass 
of so-called High Church papers, which treat the Bishops in very much the same 
way that Herodotus tells us the Egyptians treated those whom they called in for the 
purpose of embalming their dead. For, after those persons had fulfilled their sacred 
ofiSce and left the house, their employers followed them, uttering the most hideous 
execrations and flinging stones at them. I forgive Canon Trevor and Dr. Beichel 
for what they have said to-day, on account of their wit. But it is, I think, tolerably 
evident that whenever blows are going, the Bishops of the Church get their full share 
of them. 

I wish, however, to speak on the subject of those papers which are in the habit 
of trying to stab a man's '*life of lives" — ^his ministerial character—-with a con- 
secrated knife. It seems to me that these Churchmen who throw themselves into 
the arena of writers for the periodical literature of the day, can only sttocessfuUy do 
so on certain conditions. Many very able writers in the field of periodical litera- 
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tare fail to secure a due measure of success at the hands of the public, because they 
seem to think too much that they can convert that public by insulting it. But I 
would say to them, ** Do not insult the spirit of the age." And let me urge here that 
the spirit of the *' world " is one thing, and the spirit of the '* age '* is quite another 
thing. The same details of sin and aversion to sound thoughts and holy desires ; 
the same sins, however diflering in name, the same in character and substance — 
these seem to me to make up the spirit of the " world ;" and of that spirit of 
the world tbe Church of Christ must be the enemy till the end of time. But 
the ideas and thoughts, the yearnings, the longings and aspirations, tbe institu- 
tions of any, particular period— tb^ese are the result of the •* spirit of the age." And 
if there be much to deplore at times in the spirit of the age, is there not something 
for us to treasure up and preserve, to bless and sympathise with? The love of 
truth — as truth ; the instinct — if instinct we are to call it — which makes men long 
for a purer and hplier^ a grander and more expressive worship ; the tender instinct 
which sends forth womeii day after day from their homes on missions of love, to 
cross th6 dark threshold of the poqrhouse, over whose portals there seems to hun- 
dreds who pass within them to be written tbe sad words of Dante, '* They leave hope 
behind who enter here.;" the instinct which sends forth women to smooth the 
paupers' dying bed, for the dear love of Ilim who died for our redemption. These 
also are among the expressions of the spirit of the age ; and he who can sympa- 
thise with these, and to whom God has given the power of writing, will surely 
find meet audience for his utterances. 

Then, again, if Churchmen— young Churchmen — will devote themselves, with that 

high sanction of which my friend Professor Burrows spoke, to make any impress 

upon the periodical literature of the day, in the spirit of the Church,— they must 

acquire real, profound, and accurate knowledge, if they would encounter with any 

success the mastcr-evils of the day. There are three great enemies of the Church of 

Christ at the present time. There is Natural Science : and, from my own profonnd 

Ignorance of that subject I appeal to the great masters of Natural Science whom 

we have heard to-day, whether that enemy be not rather Natural Science narrowly 

underetood ? There is Metaphysical Science; and to the Masters of that Science I also- 

appea,^nd^ask,^have we not often here enormous superstructures scaffolded upon 

re^I^!! f^""'"? of an assumption? Lastly,* there is Criticism; and I would ask 

culmhi^T- , ^^"^ <^ritics, what they think of that kind of criticism that has 

These are t'r v """"^^^ ^°??«nce which calls itself " The Life of Christ r^ 

8onofthc«r^t^nT T\7^'^ ^0 bave to contend; and suitjly. though not a 

wd revei^^er T ''"'''^^^''^^''^""•^*' "* '''' ^"^^""^'^ "^'^^ "^^^""'^ 

nexion of that Un'""^- ""^ ^""^"^^ my perfect confidence that though the con- 
be spared for ever^I'^^ "^^^ onx Church may be severed-and God grant it may 
those of old, and UlJth **'" ^'"'"'^ ^^""^ generation after generation, men like 
Almightj Creator has noT T'^J^^^"^-^*^ ^^^^ ^eard to-day, to show us that the 
that what in man thinks a iT i *' ^^^ ^^^ ""^ ^""^ ^^*"^ "" contradiction and a lie ; 
but that Christianity and rl , ^"""^ ^'"*^^' '^''''''^ ''^^"^' contradict Christianity, 
tianiry nobler for the thoiil? Tt^ "*^ '^''''^^ ''' *^« «^<^ ^^^^f the Chris- 

But let me brieffv refcrfn .r '^ "^^"^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ '^^ Christianity. 
Bhall be able to ci^istilnize thl r^ ''''^^^"" ^ ^°^«^^^^- ^r^ ^^^^ ^hat men 
need.»,ueh writers must ^l t ^''"T"'' ^^ '^" ^^^--^"^ '^^ it unquestionably 

An eloquent speaker, aT^^et'" "^''^^7' They must know what it is, 

one of our previous sessions, referred to th« mournful 
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phenomenon— for so it is ; and one hitherto unknown in onr land— of jonng men of 
the highest cultare, year after year, going forth from oar great English schools and 
Universities and presenting the saddest spectacle nnder heaven — that of a yoathful in- 
tellect with the hlas^ spirit of a worn out worldling. One cannot not help suspecting 
that all this temptation to douht, does not spring natarally from the minds of these 
yoong men themselves. We cannot help fcaring that some of l^ese doahts havo 
come to them from some other quarter. I confess I am at times pained hy hearing 
ahle and eloqaent men who have appeared to mo mOre ahz)(Mu to preacl^ a gospel 
according to Bacon» than that gospel which is according to St. John. Men forget the 
great and most important distinction between Theology and Science In SticiMJe the 
last prC»position yon arrrre at is true onl^ so-far as it agrees with the )asr discOvoi^. 
Bnt in Hieology it is only tmeia so far as it agreeswiththt^^t'disooTefy of the will 
of God, given to His people in ** the faith oace delivered to -the saints.*.'' I do not 
thiidc oar writers need fear that Ofaristiani^ will not supply them with fresh tlieraes 
of thought and intersst when it is rightly interpreted. There will ever be the same 
sabstance in^tf , ever the same oudines, tiie same forme — forms and bntUnes as delieate 
as the evedasting hilto,- permanent Vkt those hills, in eabstsnce ahvays 4he saakie, bnt 
with an ever^varying bean^— one beauty* of Uie morning, another of the noon, 
another of the sunset, and another when the stars are out in the everlasting heavens. 

The Ret. Edward Jackson : — ^If for the five minutes yet remaining before 
the Congress breaks up, I may be allowed to say a few words, especially to my 
reverend brethren who are present, on the subject which has been so elo- 
quently dwelt upon by the Right Rev. Prelate, I would gladly avail myself of the 
opportunfty to bring forward a practical view of the question. 
' "Mr. Erskine Clarke, in his startling facts. Has showed the character of the 
peHodieal literature which is circulated'^among the working classes.' In Zieeds 
I hare seeA literally loads of such' publfckttont hawked ^om door fo door. ^N6^, 
hi not this siiifieiently inlrportant to awaken the eHquffy^-^Wfattt 'i^ah 4>e done' to 
meet the evil? We hare been rfghtly told, that th^'Chur6h should thrbW her- 
self into the task of raising the tone of iffie peri<}dical literalfare fbxrt then,' wfien 
this is doner, there remainr the question, how are the improved publicationd to 
be got Into the hands of the mass of the people ? ' I wouldr therefore presume to 
show liow, lit a locality in Leeds, we have endeavoured i& A6 tbi^. - 

It is now some years ago, that an association was formed of young people, 
who ifa their respective noAghbourhoods, and in the workshops and faetorfes in 
which they were employed, should sdllcit orders for the supply of Periodicals of 
a sound and religions character. This association has since gone steadily for- 
ward in its work, so that the sales last year alone amounted to upwards of 
fifteen thousand publications, the larger part of 'which wohld^ certainly never 
have been sold but by such an agency; I may add, that the profit btetween the 
wholesale price at which they Were purchased, and that at which they were 
sold, was last year ^I'Sj-^and that this sum, at the request of the 'members of 
association, was applied for the use of the poor. ■ -. i 

Why should not the clergy generally undertake the organising of such efforts, 
which, if successful in this instance for the circulation ef fifteen thousand 
copies of sound religious periodicals, wouM, when ' extended thi*oughoat the 
country, result in- that of millions ? 
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FRIDAY EVENING, 2nd OCTOBER. 

HIS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT 7 O'CLOCK. 

The Fjumidxht: — ^There is lo mach to get through this evening, that I 
think we had hetter at once begin ; and I wili first mention that, following the 
precedent set at previous Congresses, we shall now take some matters of busi- 
ness before we come to the subject on the programme. This has been thought 
expedient, because it was found that when these matters were not taken up till 
the close of the meeting, the Congress had been broken up, and a great num- 
ber of the members had taken their departure. It has been thought better, 
therefore, to submit these Resolutions now, in order that they maj be received 
before the full strength of the present Congress. The first of these Resolutions 

^That the most cordial thanks of the members of the Congress of 1868 
be presented to the writers and speakers who have taken a part in 
the discussions." 

The BuHOP OF Mbath : — ^We have to commence the business of this evening 
with the most^agreeable of all duties, that of returning thanks. I feel gratef ol 
to the Committee for having entrusted me with this most agreeable duty, and for 
giving me the easy task of proposing to you a resolution which needs no speech 
to commend it, and which will at once receive your cordial approbation. Ton 
have already declared your approval of it by the marks of your approbation 
which you have from day to day accorded to the speakers and writers who have 
appeared on this platform, and you now offer to them your formal thanks for 
the pleasure they have afforded you. We have now arrived at the close of an 
experiment, to which, I confess, some of us looked forward with a greater 
or less degree of apprehension. We are most thankful that those apprehen- 
sions have been dispelled, and that our highest hopes have been more than 
realized. The success of the Congress has exceeded our utmost expectations. 
This is due of course to the writers and speakers on the various subjects 
which have been brought before us ; and to the wise discretion of the Exe- 
cutive Committee in their selection. It would be impossible for me, even if 
it were desirable, to comment in detail upon the papers which have called 
for your approbation. I shall not go beyond the proceedings of this day, the 
recollection of which, I trust, will remain in the memories of all of us as long 
as we live. The vote of thanks which you are about to offer to the gentle- 
men who have read papers .and spoken before you, will be their high and great 
reward ; but I feel sure that they will all feel a deeper satisfaction in having 
by their labours and exertions brought to a satisfactory conclusion, that which 
has done much to cement the union between this and the sister Church in Eng- 
land : which has shown to our English brethren that we are moderate, and can 
state with moderation our views upon those important subjects which have been 
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set Sefore ns. There are many features of this Congress to which we can look 
back with satisfaction ; and while we might hare expected able and highly 
interesting addresses, yet, I think, they have been also characterised by modera- 
tion of tone and comprehensiveness of sympathy; and that they manifested a 
respect and regard for the feelings of others, which showed that the writers and 
speakers were imbned with a high appreciation of the important work in which 
they were engaged. I therefore feel great pleasure in proposing the resolution 
which your Ghrace has just read. 

The Lord Bishop of Limerick : — As my right reverend brother has just said, 
the Besolntion which has been presented for your acceptance will have at once com- 
manded your hearty assent. I had intended to offer in support of it a word or two ; 
but I find he has exactly anticipated what I had wished to say. While we have 
reason to be thankful to the speakers and writers for the matter which they have laid 
before w^ I think it right to state that I believe them entitled to your thanks no less 
for the tone which has characterised all their productions. They have expressed their 
views so as to interest all, and give offbnce to none. I think they have produced an 
effect upon this country which will not soon pass away. 

The Rescdution was carried unanimously. 

A. BBREsroRD Hops, Esq^ M.P. : — ^I feel honoured in being called upon to speak 
on this occasion. I am especially so, because there are private reasons, upon which 
I will not dwell, which almost entitle me to call myself an Irish Churchman. Speak- 
ing, however, as an Englishman, I thank you for your kind reception of us. I have 
been at many Congress meetings, and at no Congress that I have attended have 
things gone on so quietly as here. We have had, no doubt, little differences of 
opinion, little effervescences now and then of feeling and of sentiment ; but these 
were like the summer breezes when compared with some stormy scenes that I have 
elsewhere witnessed. If the proceedings of this Congress become known, as I hope 
they will be, in England, then I know that the Church of Ireland, in thisday of her 
trouble, will rally around her warm supporters and admirers whom she has never 
enlisted before. We shall nil go back and say : ** There is a living Church which is 
doing God's work and keeping steadfastly at her post, and in God's name come over 
and help her 1" In the name of the writers and speakers whom you have named in 
this Besolution, I thank you a hundred times. 

The Frbsidbnt. — ^The second resolution to be submitted to you, is as follows:-- 

'*That the special and hearty thanks of all the members be tendered to 
Earl Nelson ; the Lord Bishop of Oxford ; Beresford Hope, Esq., 
and to all others, both Clergy and Laity, who have come over from 
England and Scotland to attend the Congress." 

The Right Hon. Jambs Whitbsidb, Lord Chibp Justicb op Irblakd : — 
I esteem it an honour to have been asked to propose the resolution which has been 
just lead to yon, and I gather from the way in which you have received the mention 
of it, that you have made up your minds as to the reception it deserves, before you 
have heard a word from me. I have attended the proceedings of the Congress, and 
listened to the discussions which we have heard, with much pleasure and satisfaction ; 
and, as my honourable friend has just said, I am not the least disconcerted by the 
slight differences of opinion which have been expressed. All persons are the better 
for honest criticism ; and even the rulers of our Church, for whom we hdve such a 
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deToted attachment and respect, bare not altogether escaped critidsm at the present 
CoBgKSfb Bol, although it U well that even hi a Church likeoua — saoh a Church 
as lba«aited Chnnh^of £ngland and Ireland U — we should have the light of priTals 
jadgmeDl freelj eocerdsed, and even Ulostrated, — I am bound on behalf of the 
mftefs in that Chvrch to say, that they can bear that critidsm bcarely, I think 
Ih^ possess, in an ample measurct the learning and wisdom and piety and doquence, 
which fit them for their pests % and I think it is no light matter of ecmgratalacion 
that we have amongst them some eloquent preachers who can iill a nobWeathednl: 
and that we have others who cultivate the finer faculties of our nature, and make 
even the imaginatiott of the poet bend to the glory of God« 

fiefore«wesepamted to-day, I heard someleamcd penons speak of their hopes, 
and others of thdr fears of the religion which we profess. • For my own iiart, I have 
no such apprdlensiotts as-some of our friends seem to entertain. I see no reaaon to 
fcaraoeptios^TeB like Gibbon the historian, who,- when he had written hiahastoir, 
was obliged to confess, that the tfeligiott which he had assayed had satisfied the 
resaon of Faseal, Newton, and Loeke^ Thai re^gion-still stands, and will, in my 
opinion, ever stand secure, because, in the words of Milton, ''Troth is stroagi 
next to the Almighty. She requires nopoUdes or stratagems to make bervic- 
foriottt ;— diese are the shifts error uses against her power." > Bvt while the 
Congress suggestVTemedies, and ^ints attentioir-(b matters of impettanee Worthy 
of the considerRtion of thinking men, it has this special advantage of bringing to 
our country, members of the Churdi in England^priests and laymen ; 'and amongst 
tiiose wIr> have on this occasion honoured nsi none will deserve, as none- hn re- 
odvedj^a mors spedal -su'd^ hearty vecognitfon, than the Lord Bishop of Oxford. I 
have no doubt tim, owing merely to acddent, he is here the emgle repreaencative of 
the English Episoopal Bench. I rejoieoto notice that the Irish climate is not so 
relaxing after all; and that the eloquence of the Bishop's pulpit nunistraiion and 
platform addresses ir as "brilliant as ever. * We are grateful to him for commg 
amongst nt; and glad thatt, though be has met with critidsm, he has been greeted with 
the raeeption he deesrves. In my opinion, if he- were to prolong his travels through 
cteiy comer of Irehiad, there is not a* peasant in the land by .whom he, or any of 
his I^UoW-traveUen would not be recdved wiA courtesy and respect. There is 
nothing more keenly fcU in this countiy than studied neglect* or contemptnoos 
indifference, whether it bo to our Church or our State : and, I believe, if those who 
even do not join with us in opinion, woald come to the country, travel through it, 
antf form their own opinion of what they saw, instead of exhibiting disdain towards 
dnr country and our people by « continual absence-— the results would be eminently 
bencfldal. The Bishop of Oxfcwd is; as I have said; the representative here of a 
Church— of what Church ? That portion of the Church of Christ fai England which 
has its famous histoiy and glorious traditions^ and which is inseparably connected 
with the greatness of England — with her civil and religious liberty — which has a 
grand literature, and, better than all this, which is the guardian and preserver of 
unadulterated Scriptural truth. Of that Church the learned and eminent prelate is 
the worthy representative amongst us; ^nd to What branch of the Chardihas he 
come ? To that portion of the same Church which Is situitte'in IrCtand^that brandi 
in which Usshcr laboured, in which Jeremy Taylor poured forth the tide of his 
loquence, almost divine, on themes deemed sacred and equal to his powers. It was to 
the Church in which Swifl, as a patriot, laboured, and in which Berkeley performed 
his Apostolical mission, and led behind to u$ an ihtcUcctttar legacy wMch shall 
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noTor be forgotten. It ia to that Church the Bishop of Oxford has come ; and its 
principles are identical with the reformed Church in England : and whateyer may 
become of its property or its rents, I believe, and I hope, these Churches shall be 
one and the same indissolnbly united for ever. That Right Bev. Prelate, will, I 
beliere, next Sunday preach in Armagh, and he will not fail to remember that there 
1200 years ago the same Gospel which he will proclaim, was preached to the Irish 
people. I hope, when he returns to the Church to which he belongs, and to the 
senate-house which he adorns, he will impart to those whom he meets, clearer views 
of our position and our claims ; and should he meet with any of our absentee noble- 
men or gentlemen, that he will inform them of what we have been doing, and tell 
them of what they have here lost. 

That much good has been done by that cordiality of feeling which was evinced 
towards conntiy and our people by our English visitors, I fully believe. But I 
have also to move the thanks of this meeting to others ; and amongst them the 
Resolution names one especially, whose name even still can never be pronounced 
in an English audience without awaking a thrilling echo in every heart — ^I mean 
the name of Kelson. The best book of biography extant, I believe, is the "Life 
of Lord Nelson," by Sonthey ; and in that work the writer points out the diffe- 
rence between the death of the martyr, the patriot, and of the hero in the time of 
victory. The name of Nelson can never die, for it is enshrined in the hearts of 
his countrymen ! We have had before us for the last few days his successor, who 
devotes his time to the promotion of what he believes to be for the glory of God. We 
ought to rejoice that the aristocracy of England is so represented. They and others 
have come across to Ireland at this time, to be amongst us here. They have not 
been disturbed by those Equinoctial gales of which we sometimes hear so much; 
they will return to their homes safely ; and, la m sure they will be benefited by the 
visit they have made to Ireland. I have much pleasure, my Lord Archbishop, in 
moving the adoption of this Resolution. 

The Vbbt Rbv. W. C. Maobb, D.D. (Dtan of Cork') :— I have heard that in the 
kingdom of Abyssinia, which we have recently so gloriously invaded, there is a cus- 
tom that upon the inviting of a party of guests, the host crowns each guest as he 
leaves his house with a large quantity of butter ; and I have been told that the 
amount of welcome and friendship of the host is always measured by the departing 
guest according to the oleaginous glory which he receives. The administration of this 
hospitable butter is the somewhat exacting task now imposed not only upon the hosts, 
but also upon the departing guests from our platform here. Now, I am not about 
to do anything of that kind. I am not going to inform you that our guests are dis- 
tinguished and eminent. I wish to be a little more original than to thank the 
Bishop of Oxford for being eloquent or distinguished or eminent. I am not going 
to thank Lord Nelson for being scholarly and accomplished, for these are things 
which some of our English noblemen and clergy cannot help being ; but you will 
thank them, not for their power, or their eloquence, or their worth, but simply for the 
fact of their having come over here to us, to give us whatever of sympathy and aid 
they had to give : and it is not merely to the Bishop of Oxford or to Lord Nelson 
that such thanks are due, nor yet to the frank and manly Mr. Ryle alone, but to all ot 
onr English friends who have attended at this Congress. There is not one English 
dergymaa or layman who has been here through this Congress, and who has per.* 
formed either the arduous duty of a speaker, or the, perhaps, more arduous duty o. 
a Kstener, who did not come over here at some inconvenience at least, and who has 
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not come amongst ns to clagp us by tho hand and tell ns that he is our brother. We 
do, then, from onr hearts, thank them for coming amongst us. My brother Com- 
mittee-men and I feel oorseWes reliered from a great weight of anxiety by their 
coming here, and by what they have done for ns since they came; and I think we 
can haye no doubt but that they will all be prepared on their return home to aid their 
Irish brethren in their straggles and their toils. This Congress meeting came npon 
us, I must say, with somewhat of a shock. Our clergy were a little neirons at the 
idea of holding a Congress of English Chnrchmen in Pnblin. I, for one, yentared 
to fay, that their promised visit was very like the offer of a white dephant — a very 
1 arge and fine, vain nble animal, without doubt, but the question for considerataon was, 
how ho was to be kept ? Well I am bound to say, that our fears haye been happily 
dispelled, our English friends have come over; and if Englishmen have not been quite 
as raSiciontly represented on this platform as we could have wished, they have, cer- 
tainly, been most effidently represented. We have heard high Churchmen — ^very high 
Chnrchmen — we have had broad Churchmen ; and we have had, at least, one ^jx^ 
nouncod " Eyangelical Churchman addressing us at the meeting to-day ; and we were 
equally glad to welcome them one and all. 

Then it was said, by some amongst our friends, '* perhaps when the £n<;lijh 
brethren come they may not like yon." Well, I leave them to speak for themselves 
on that point ; but if they do not like us, I can only say that it is not for want of 
effort or will to please them on onr part. We haye done our best to bring together 
men of different schools and opinions in this great Christian gathering ; and meeting 
as we have done in a country which has not, as the sister island has, gradoally 
ripened into regarding Congress meetings with favour; — I will ventnre to say, on 
behalf of my countrymen, that I do not think that our Congress in Dublin has been 
wanting either in the Catholic selection of the men who were chosen to take part hi 
it f proceedings, or in the Catholic and tolerant spirit in which the audience listened to 
what was manfully and honestly expressed here from day to day during onr meet- 
ings. 

I desire now to speak with all possible depth of earnestness, and solemnity, when I 
say that it is not for us to give to ourselves any praise or glory for any measure of 
success which has attended the earnest labours of those engaged in this work. I 
know that, during the meetings of this week, there have been here, and, I bdieve, 
elsewhere also, bands of praying men. Churchmen and Laymen, earnestly praying 
that God's grace and blessing might rest upon this our Churdi Congress ; and I can- 
not but regard it as an answer to their earnest prayers, that God has given us the 
blessings of wisdom and temperance and forbearance during our proceedings. We 
are, indeed, deeply thankful for what we may regard as an outpouring of the Spirit of 
love and of a sound mind, from the Great Head of the Church. To His blessing and 
His gracious guidance it is that we owe whatever of success has crowned onr anzioas 
labours. 

Tho Hesolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Earl Nelson : — I have, in the name of the English laity, as well as on my 
own behalf, to thank you, my Lord Archbishop, and this meeting, for the Besolution 
which has just been proposed and adopted ; and I have to thank yon yourself^ my 
lord, for the kind hospitality which you have extended to me since this Congress 
commenced, and particularly for your kindness in pressing me to be here at this 
time. If there are those who fear the dreadful journey across the Irish Channel, I 
think, like me, they will be glad that they have endured the trial when they find the 
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pleasant times thej have spent hero. I am snro all our English friends will join 
ivith me in saying, that our coming over here has been amply rewarded by the kind 
reception which we have met with, and by the instruction we have received. All 
these Congress meetings tend to show this fact, that though we may be looking at 
great truths from different points of view, we are really and earnestly working 
together for the furtherance of the same Faith, under the same banner and under 
the command of the same great invincible Commander, even the great Captain of 
our Salvation — Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The LoBD Bishop of Oxfobd. I have to return thanks in my own name, and 
that of my brother clergymen of the English Church, and some of the American 
Church, who via England, have come over to attend this Congress. I find it in my 
heart to say a good deal, but that witty Dean of Cork has made it impossible. If I 
were to express even a fragment of what I had to say to you, I feel that I should incur 
some severe inflictions of Abyssinian cruelty. The worthy and very Rev. Dean has 
however, himself administered a little pat of butter, only it was duly flavoured 
with a large quantity of Attic salt; I am not quite sure that I like salt butter. I 
believe, however, joking apart, that this has been a most valuable, as it has been a 
most pleasurable meeting. I think it utterly impossible that the demonstration 
which our sister Church of Ireland has made, accidentally as it were — her clergy 
and laity taking the ordinary course in the conduct of it — can be of no value ; for as 
a Church, it has manifested here a temper and judgment and an ability, and above 
all, a love of truth and God, which must make a great impression at this critical 
moment upon the sister island, and the Church, which especially belongs to it. I 
un quite sure that not one clergyman of the English branch of that Church will 
return to England, except open-mouthed as to what he has seen and heard hero 
during these meetings and this visit. I was reading lately a history of Armagh, 
and in it it was stated, that in days gone by the Irish saints wore divided into three 
classes : first the class of the '' Rising Sun," then the class of the '* Full Moon," 
and thirdly, the class of the '* Greater Planets." I will not allude to those of the 
modem Irish saints, who rank in the Full Moon class, or say who may be 
classed with those of the Rising Sun or the Greater Planets ; but I will say, that 
none of the three denominations seem to me to have perished in your land. All 
three classes seem harmoniously to occupy the same sky, and rain down together 
their benignant influence on all, 

I am quite sure, my lord, that had it not been for adverse circumstances many of 
my English brethren would have been but too glad to have accompanied me on this 
occasion ; and so I am confident many others would have come also. I know that 
the Vice- Chancellor of the University at Oxford had actually arranged to have 
crossed over with me, but from a sudden press of the duties of his office, he was 
obliged reluctantly to break his engagement, and remain behind. But when we 
who have come, go back and tell our brethren what they have missed, then you may 
be sure that whenever the next Congress comes to Dublin, '* the white elephant" 
%vill come in force—there will be no end of his trunks — there will be an enormous 
exhibition of his ivories ! 

I do most sincerely thank you all for the hearty and cordial reception which you 
have given me ; which I know is not given to me for any personal merit, but 
through me to that Church of which God has made me a Bishop. 

The Pbesidbnt :— The next Resolution will be moved by Abcudbacon Dekibon, 
and is as follows ;— 

b2 
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*' That the thanks of this Congress be tendered to the Vice-presidrats, 
Execntire Committee, and officers, for the reryable and satisfactory 
manner in which they have carried, out the Tarioas arrangements 
for the meetings." 

The Yen. Geobos A. Dskison, (Archdeacon of Taunton) : — ^I will be as brief a« 
my heart and feelings will allow me to be, my Lord, in accordance with the hint whidi 
yon have just given ; but with all the recollections of this week crowding upon me, I 
think yoa will allow me two or three minutes. The goodness of God provides its all 
with compensations if we will receive them ; and out of times of trouble and bonis of 
sorrow, there come times of great comfort. Now I did not come over here with any 
fear ; but I had my doubts whether some things about my public life might not make 
me a little unacceptable. Well, I feel that I have done my brethren an injustice— 
and I did myself an injusUce too. I believe, when you show men that your thoughts 
and desires are the result of settled and faithful adherence to what you believe to be 
right and good and useful, they will respect you : and I am glad to see that any doubt 
which I had about them, imputing any unfaithfulness to me, is entirely gone, and that 
no special pat of butter is wanted in my case. I have learned things, my lord, at 
these meetings, and generally in Dublin, which I would not part with for any con- 
sideration. I feel that I have reaped great good from coming over to this side of the 
channel. Now, all things in this world cannot be of the same colour; and I have two 
great sources of regret : one is, that I am ashamed of my brethren — of my brethren the 
clergy and laity of the Church in England who have not been here. They talk of sea- 
sickness and Equinoctial gales, and all that sort of stuff; but what about that; who 
cares for sea*sickness ? I don*t. [^BUhop of Oxford — ^Because yon are never sl^] 
Well, I know I am not ; but if people must be sick, I don't know any boats on the 
water in which people who enjoy sea-sickness can do so with greater comlort and 
ease than in the fine boats which cross between this and Holyhead. But, to be 
serious in a serious matter, here is the first opportunity in a series of great Churdi 
gatherings for Church people to assemble in Dublin ; no time has ever been more 
critical, more anxious, more full of distress, more calling for active sympathy : and 
what is the fact ? Here we have one English Bishop — a host in himself^ but still, in 
number, just one; three Deans, I believe; four miserable Archdeacons; and some 
thirty other clergy, I believe, although I have not counted them up. This is a most 
wretched representation ; and I am very soriy for it, upon all grounds, chiefly on 
account of those who have lost this opportunity. Is it nothing to lose testing what 
an Irish welcome is, to lose knowing something of what Irish eloquence on its own 
soli is ; and something about the facts of the Irish Church, her peculiar position and 
temptations and trials, from the lips and firom the life of Irish Churchmen themselves ? 
Many of us have got very loose and unfounded notions about the Church in Ireland ; 
and if those who have not come over entertain such notions, why, I say, did not they 
come over here and learn better ? 

Then, too, I regret very much — ^and if I am saying anything which seems improper 
to the Committee, I hope they will forgive me ; but I have been asking the question 
a good many times, and I am quite sure, from all I hear, that others have been asking 
the same question : " Why, on earth, was the great question of the day respecting 
the Church not formally debated at tins Congress ? Was there ever anything so un- 
natural ? I know that nothing has more contributed to keep people in En^and 
away. It has done much more than the sea and the sickness; and I am told that it 
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•has kept hitndred« of people away in Ireland. I have been at all the Chnrch Con- 
grenea, and I have been always poking and poking at the Congress Committees to 
haTe the great questions of the day debated at the meetings. I think this Con- 
gress onght to be a beacon to all Congresses, to show them how mnch is lost eveiy 
way by shirking the great question of the day. For the rest, we owe the Committee 
all onr thanks. For myself, I owe them mnch for adding to all their kindness the 
honour done me in placing this Resolution in my hands. 

The BsT. Cakok Trbyor, in seconding the Be8oluti(m, said:~I esteem it the 
crowning grati6cation of all the happniess I hare experienced during the past week, 
to take part in this great meeting. I think yon will all agree with me in acquitting 
my friend the Archdeacon who has just sat down of any desire to pour butter, in 
ever so small a portion, on the heads of the Executive Committee. But then you, 
perhaps, don't know that the Archdeacon has never happened to be a member of any 
ExecutiTe Committee at preyious Congresses, and has always had some little word 
to say against the programme. No proceedings have erer been exactly to his 
mind. It is not therefore, altogether, a new thing that he now considers the ques- 
tion of the day to have been improperly omitted. Now, it has been my lot to serve 
as Chief Secretaiy on a Congress Committee myself, and I know, by experience, the 
vast amount of labour and difficulties of every kind that hare to be got through, and 
the anxiety which presses on the working members night and day, before the scheme 
ean be completed at alL I know well that at this moment they — the Committee — 
must be in the highest state of gratification, that this great Congress has passed off 
without any break down, and without haring disappointed their expectations. I 
tender them our most cordial and grateful thanks for the great care and prudent 
foresight manifested in all the arrangements; and I thoroughly accord my own 
individual approbation to the programme which they haye presented. I do not 
think that the question of the day has suffered by haying been formally excluded 
from the scheme, because I feel that it has been in eyery one's mind. Our senti- 
ments haye been unmistakably uttered, and the question will now be more efficiently 
and practicably dealt with by Synodical action in that assembly which, I trust, will 
erelong be summoned together. 

I shall go home to England deeply impressed with the kindness of the reception 
which has been extended to us in Ireland, and more than ever impressed with admi- 
ration and respect for the life and yigour and power and eloquence with which 
the United Church is carrying on its work in this land. One of the things which 
has struck me at this Congress, is the exceedingly lively and genuine part which has 
been taken in the proceedings by the audience. At previous Congresses we have 
had all the speaking on the platform, but here it has been shared by the members at 
large, with a vivacity which will serve to mark the Dublin meeting, and cannot fail to 
leaye a gratifying impression on the minds of the speakers. 

I haye great pleasure in seconding this Resolution of thanks to the Executive 
Committee, to whom we are principally indebted for the yaried pleasure we have 
enjoyed at this Congress. 

The Vest Rby. J. S. Howson, D.D. (Dean of Chester) then moyed:^ 

*f That the Congress of 1869 be, as requested by invitation, held in LiverpooL" 

Perhaps there is some fitness in my being allowed to move this Resolution, inas- 
much as I myself lived for nearly seventeen years in Liverpool, and I know the 
manners and customs of the place. I can assure you that you will receiye a yery 
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hearty welcome there ; and I am equally sure that it will be a great advantage td 
the Church at large, that the next meeting of Congress shall be held in that town; 
for, situated as Liverpool i9,it may be expected to scciuxs the presence of a large num- 
ber of Churchmen and Churchwomcn, not only from England, but from Ireland also. 

The Venerable William Lee V,!). {Archdeacon of Dublin), having seconded the 
resolution, it was unanimously adopted. 

The Bishop of Oxfobd, having been moved to the second Chair. 

The Bishop op Derrt said : — I feel sure that the Resolution which I have to 
propose, will be carried by acclamation. We have had during these meetings of the 
Congress an almost Pentecostal harmony. Not a dead and dull uniformity, for 
there has been the freest expression of opinion, and a few variations have been heard 
in our notes; but it appears to me that all have blended together in harmony, 
to the honour of our common Saviour. I am sure you are all aware that much of 
the peace and friendly feeling which has characterised our proceedings, has been 
owing to the impartiality and the tact— I beg pardon for using the word ** tact,** 
for that means ** management," — let me rather say, to the large-heartcdness and 
loving wisdom and kindly tenderness with which our proceedings have been pre- 
sided over by our good and beloved Archbishop. Let us pray for him, and pray 
also that the seeds wliich have been sown here during these meetings may bring 
forth fruit in some of our parishes. Let us not part without retorning thanks to God 
for our own Church, and praying that He may give us grace always to use his gffts 
rightly, and to His glory ; and that we may possess that true Pentecostal life whieh, 
come what will. Acts of Parliament can never cither give or take away. I move 

" That the thanks of the members be presented to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, for the interest which he has taken in promoting 
this Congress, and for the courtesy, impartiality and wisdom with 
which he has constantly presided at its Sessions." 

The Right Hon. Spencer H. Walpole, M.P. : — I have the greatest pleasure 
in seconding the Resolution which the right reverend prelate, the Bishop of 
Derry, has submitted to you. When I think on the past career and the present 
position of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, I cannot bat feel that he U 
perhaps the fittest person that could be chosen as the representative of that 
United Church to which we all of us belong ; for he commenced his career in the 
ministerial duties of the Church with so much energy, zeal, and ability la 
England, and now continues the work of the Church with the same high quali- 
ties in this the sister kingdom. Under these circumstances, he seems to me the 
most fitting representative of that still United Church to preside over tliis 
Congress; and perhaps the vote of thanks to him could not be more properly 
moved and seconded than by an Irish Bishop and an English Layman. 

Something has been said to-night of the neglect of the English clergy and 
laity in not coming over here, as they might have done ; but I think, I may 
observe, on the part of the English now present, that there are two circumstances 
of transcendant importance which have brought us among you. One is, 
that in the time of trial and trouble and anxiety, if not of peril, affecting the 
Irish Church, — ^we wish to show you — and what I say here now as our feeling 
Is, I believe, the general feeling in England also— that the sympathy of the 
English Church is equally with you in your joys and your sorrows ; that we 
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rejoice at your saccesses, and grieve at yonr mlsfortnnes ; and should any attacks 
be made against yon, we are resolved, one and all, to stand by you to the 
last, and that too to the utmost of our power. The other feeling which has 
brought us here is, to act, if we can, in co-operation with the people of Ire- 
land, in promoting the common cause of our Lord and Master, in all matters 
connected with that Church, which, as long as God is with it, and Christ is in 
it — no matter what assaults may be brought against it by man — is and will 
be, under the protection of Heaven, both indestructible and immortal. And 
when men talk of the Church in Ireland having failed in its mission, I am 
sure you will agree with me that we have had here many witnesses who can 
testify to the fact, that in all the matters which give life and vitality and 
reality to a Church, in the learning and piety of its prelates, in the sound- 
ness and purity of its doctrines, in the fidelity of its ministers, and in the 
earnestness and devotion of its people, the Irish Church is actively and 
truly alive — actively and truly a living member of the Church of Christ, in 
all that concerns its highest duties and its holiest obligations. 

With regard to the other point to which I referred, namely, to the way in 
which we can best co-operate together to promote the cause of religion in its best 
and purest aspects,— I cannot but express the deep sense of gratitude we must 
all feel, for the very argumentative papers, and the powerful as well as interest- 
ing speeches which have been read and addressed to us, and especially some 
of those which we have heard to-day. I do not know what others feel, but I 
think^I am expressing their sentiments when I express my own, and that we 
shall go back to our own country, not only wiser but, I trust, more faithful and 
better men. It is a peculiarly pleasing thing to me to have the honour of ten- 
dering the thanks of this assembly to a collegiate friend of my own, whom I have 
known in other societies as remarkable for his many amiable and excellent 
qualities, and who has discharged all the duties in that Chair with so much 
ability, impartiality, courtesy, and kindness. For we may fairly ascribe a groat 
portion of the harmony which has prevailed, to the judgment and prudence 
and kindness which the Archbishop has shown throughout these meetings. In 
concluding these remarks, I would express the hope that, should any future 
Congress come to this city, its meetings may be presided over by an ^IrcAbishop, 
of Dublin — notwithstanding the recommendations of a certain ominous Report. 
And may he be supported by ministers brought from every parish in the country 
where they are still permitted to promote and keep alive the light of the 
Gospel and the ordinances of religion throughout the length and breadth of 
the land ; and may those ministers, like many around me, be still enabled by 
their piety and zeal to make that Church what it ought to be,— for more able 
and zealous and earnest workers in their Master's cause, could not, I believe 
be found in any other part of the United Kingdom. 

The LoBD Bishop of Oxford :— In putting this Bosolution from the Chair, I will 
just make two remarks. One is the expression of my own deep thankfulness in being 
permitted to put this question to you. In doing so, I gratify every feeling of my 
heart. Your Archbishop has been ever my best and truest friend ; he has stood 
by me in the day of my uttermost calamity, and has been dear to me ever since, 
and I owe him more than I can here well express. The other remark is this : 
While others have had their anxieties about this Congress, remember how much 
it must have pressed upon your Archbishop. I believe we owe not only to those 
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attributes Tvhtch the Resolution names, but to many an earnest prayer tor Qod*s 
blessing much of that which the goodness of God has given to as in these days. 
I will now ask you to rise and pass thla Besolntion with one voice and one heart- 

The Resolution was passed by acclamation, the entire meeting rising to re- 
ceive it. 

The Pbebidekt : — I am more touched by this, your reception of my name, than 
by any words I could express. I feel that silent thanks will best become me. 
If I say one word in relation to this Resolution, it will be that my task has been 
made easy by your kindness, and by the constant support which, I will not say 
in every difficulty, for I have had none, but in every turn of the Congress pro- 
ceedings, t have received from every person here. I feel deeply thankfal to yoa 
— I feel deeply thankful to Almighty Qod for the issue of this Congress. With 
these words I will close my thanks ; I could never speak enough if I were to 
attempt to express them all. I have only one regret connected with this 
evening, and it Is this, that after the labours and pressure of these successive 
days, I am now obliged to leave the Chair, and ask the Premier Bishop of the 
Irish Church present with us ^to take it in my stead. It is with regret, great 
regret, that I do this, knowing what is before you, and knowing what I lose. 
However, I can only do so, and ask the Bishop of Meath if he will now kindly 
take the Chair. 

His Gbace the Paesidext then left the meeting, and the Chair was taken by 

Thb Lord Bishop of Mbath. 



BIBLICAL ILLtrSTRATION— t. <?., THE BIBLE AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY MODERN SCIENCE AND TRAVEL. 

The Rev. Hekrt B. Tristram :— The subject is defined for me to be, TAe 
Bible as lUustrated by Modem Science and Travel" 

To illustration, then, I confine myself. Proof or demonstration is not 
within my scope. The instances I propose to adduce are in no degree to be 
regarded as logical proofs, but as contributions to exegesis. To a sceptical 
mind they will probably carry no weight. Believing minds, regarding them 
from another point of view, will accept them as strong corroborations. We 
trust we are not unprepared with proof, but this is not the place for it. Call 
not illustration weak because it does not go as far as proof. As for those who 
have an impression that the discoveries of science militate against Scripture, 
accumulated illustration may lead critics of this tone to perceive that the mom 
the topographical and historical framework of the sacred volume is explored, 
and the more natural science is studied, the more closely they will be found 
parallel to revelation. In other words, Scripture will be found abreast of the 
science of the day, though not expressed in scientific technicality. 

There is a sense in which theology can never advance. Dogma, Minerva- 
like, is complete at once from its enunciation, and no resolution of physieal 
mysteries, no speculations of psychology, can add to or diminish aught from 
dogmatic truth. But it is otherwise with criticism, which must advance with the 
growth of human knowledge, and which dedicates the choicest and the freshest 
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fruits of hamau research to the embellishment of the casket of truth The yessel 
of the Church, as she sails over the ocean of time, may often change her position 
in exegesis. That point in the chart which marks her track Is never fixed, but, aa 
she set out on her voyage, took her departure from one point from which all her 
course is measured and calculated, the unchangeable position of Bevealed Dogma. 
She does not take each achievement of science, and measuring it by some fixed 
standard of her own, accept or reject it, as it harmonises with her own precon- 
ceptions, Still less does she adopt each result of research, or of accepted 
speculation, and make of it a new standard by which a plastic revelation is to 
be shaped ; but, leaving physical and philological subjects in the hands of their 
own professors, she hesitates not to concentrate and apply the reflections of 
their light so as to reveal some delicate moulding hitherto unperceived in the 
framework of revelation, or to bring out into clearer relief some tracery 
hitherto left in shade. I may here adduce the words of a great master of 
physical science : — ** If we bear in mind that it is a common object of religion 
and science to understand the infancy of its existence ; that the laws of mind 
are not yet relegated to the teachers of physical science, and that the laws of 
matter are not within the religious teacher's province, they may then work 
together in harmony, and with good will. But if they would thus work in 
harmony, both parties must beware how they fence with that most dangerous of 
all weapons, Natural Theology, a science falsely so-called, when, not content with 
trustfully accepting truths hostile to any presumptuous standard it may set up, it 
seeks to weigh the infinite in the balance of the finite, and shifts its ground to 
meet the requirements of eveiy new fact that science establishes, and every old 
error that science exposes. Thus pursued, Natural Theology is, to the scientific 
man a delusion; and to the religious man a snare, leading too often to a 
disordered intellect, and to atheism." 

Beferring first to the Bible as illustrated by modem science, our thoughts 
recur to the vexed question of the cosmogony. This is not confined to a single 
chapter of Genesis alone. If Scripture be Scripture's best interpreter, a flood 
of light is cast on that chapter by many a subsequent comment. A careful 
examination, in the original languages, of all passages of Scripture bearing 
upon science, and especially on geological science, will, I believe, fully satisfy 
us as to the superhuman accuracy of the language used. 

There must be a 'f uU collation, and careful examination (aided by the light 
which true science furnishes), of all the particular passages which touch upon 
science ; and we shall find the facts of sound philosophy present everywhere, 
though, of course, we look not for technical language. 

Thus, in Prov. viii., 22-31, which is really an amplification of the history of 
Creation, the main drift of the whole passage is evidently to show the past 
eternity of the Son of Qod, and the mind is aided in forming some conception 
of His glory in this respect, by a reference to His successive creative acts, 
through the lapse of incalculable time, by which our globe was brought into its 
present state. Our translators seem to have failed unavoidably, through defect 
of scientific knowledge, in perceiving the true meaning of some of the words. 
"I was set up from everlasting from the beginning, or ever the earth was. 
When there were no depths I was brought forth " (t. e., before the seas settled in 
their present position), ''when there were no fountains abounding with water; 
before the mountains were settled, before the hills was I brought forth" 
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(plainly referring to the gradual eleTation of the monntaia' ranges oAt of tk« 
ocean depths). Then follows in our translation, *' While as jet He had not made 
the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest part of the dost of the world.** But, 
^hhootzoth" n^SVT is literally, and more correctly surrmmdtngM^ t. e., the 
SQCcessive formations which constitute the earth's crost, each of which was in 
its turn the outer or upper surface when elevated aboye the water. The 
rendering '* fields *' presents far too limited an idea. Hhootz occurs also in Job, 
T. 10, " Sendeth waters upon the fields," and xviil. 17, " His remembrance shall 
perish from the earth, and he shall have no name in the street/ ?vt ^ ^ 
t. «., on the face of the globe. The general meaning of fvi is anything sur- 
rounding or enclosing another. Hence it is often used for the open space 
surrounding houses or cities. The same idea is still retained when the word is 
used here on a grander scale in a geological sense. 

Several expositors, though without geological knowledge, have caught the 
true meaning of the words " pars ambiens," or as Doederlin, ** superficies terrae"; 
Schultens, "circultus terroe"; Datbe, "terram ejnsque circultus." The 
passage may be thus translated — "At the time when He had not made the 
earth " (i. e., the globe in its earliest condition), " and the successive outer 
surfaces, and the highest " (i. e., the latest) " of the soils of the habitable 
world." The next verse, too, has marvellous scientific accuracy. " When 
He prepared the heavens I was there ; when He set a compass " (marg. circle) 
" upon the face of the depth "—lit., " WTien He decreed (established as a 
natural law) the circular (orbicular) form of the surface of the deep," involving 
of course, the law of gravitation. The man who penned the whole passage 
must have been either versed in geological science, or inspired, to use language 
startlingly appropriate. So, too, in Isaiah, xlviii. 6-7, the progressive character 
of creation is shadowed forth : — "I have showed thee new things from this time, 
even hidden things, and thou didst not know them. They are created nom 
and not from the beginning." 

Solomon had never read the records of the sedimentary rocks, yet what can 
be more scientifically accurate than the expressions — " By His knowledge the 
depths (behomoth abysses) are broken up," (i. e. parted) by elevation (sga bahi) 
cleft by elevation of the trap and basaltic dykes. 

In harmony with the now ascertained gradual elevation of the land and the 
wearing out of the valleys, by the simple erosive action of water, is the 
utterence of Habakkuk, which might have passed for a poetic trope, ** Thou 
didst cleave the earth with rivers." " The overfiowing of the water passed 
by" (iii. 9). — ^It is more than the imagery of song, it is the retrospect of 
geological history which looks back into past eternity, and, seeing Alps and 
Andes under the ocean, confesses, " Before the mountains were brought forth 
(i. «., elevated above the waters of the sea), or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world (as it now is), even from everlasting to everlasting thou 
art God." Ps. xc. 2. To the same period refers the Boyal Psalmist, with an 
accuracy as exact as if he had sifted the strata, and studied their fossils and 
tide-rolled pebbles. " Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a garment : the 
waters stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled, at the voice of 
thy thunder they hasted away." As if he had said" Sometimes they gradually 
withdrew, at others the volcano and the earthquake (each with its thunder) 
if ted the land out of the seas." Ps. civ, 6-7. 
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Such convulsions, long before historic periods, are recognised by Job : '* He 
putteth forth his hand upon the rock, lie overtorneth the mountains by the 
roots, He cntteth out rivers among the rocks," xxviii. 9-10. And in the same 
chapter is there not a foreshadowing of the fact, revealed to ns by mining 
operations, of the heated interior condition of the earth? "As for the earth, 
ont of it Cometh bread, and under it is turned up as it were fire," (v. 5), or more 
exactly '* Beneath the earth there is a fire. 

We know not how far the Egyptians, in whose wisdom Moses was learned, 
had acquired a knowledge of scientific as well as of practical mining. But when 
we read in the blessing of Joseph, " Blessed be the Lord for the chief things of 
the ancient mountains, and for the precious things of the lasting hills ** (Deut. 
xxxiii. 13), we see a marvellous fitness in the language employed, which can 
scarcely be held fortuitous. The lawgiver is promising the blessing of the 
veins of the richest metals and gems : — ** The precious things of the lasting 
hills." Though the earth has dust of gold, and there u a vein for the 
silver, yet these are not everywhere, or equally distributed. It is not where 
the surface of the earth is richest, but only in the ancient mountains *' and in 
the lasting hills," not in the sedimentary deposits, but in the primitive rocks, 
that the quartz yields its veins of gold, and the diamond is washed from 
the sand. We say not the distinction between the primitive and the later 
formations was present to the mind of Moses, or that the knowledge he 
may have h&d of the turquoise diggings, and old mine workings of Sinai, 
had taught him to discriminate the rocks, but we must admit that, if ignorant 
of mineralogy, his pen was marvellously guided to the expression of language 
in harmony with scientific truth. 

Again, whatever be our interpretation of the concise epitome of the phe- 
nomena of Creation in Gen. i., some of the greatest difficulties have already 
been removed. No portion of the creative sequence there recorded has met 
with greater ridicule from sceptics than the mention of light before the 
appearance of the sun, yet the present accepted theory of our best physicists 
is, that light did permeate space before the sun ^as its source to ns ; and if 
this be so, the chronological sequence in Genesis is a foreshadowing of one 
of the most marvellous discoveries of physical analysis. This is borne out 
too by the uniform character of ^the vegetation in the carboniferons epoch 
throughout the world, implying a uniformity of climatic conditions very 
diflferent from anything subsequently experienced, and just such an uniformity 
of moisture and steaming heat as would characterise the temperature of the 
earth's surface before lighted by the sun, and when deriving its light from 
the luminous vapour in which it was uniformly enveloped. Such examples 
might be multiplied tenfold, and after examining every passage of Scripture 
I can find, bearing on the physical state of the earth and the heavens, the 
result to my own mind is, that there are no scientific errors in the Bible, 
but that the Book is as divinely perfect and as deep and rich in meaning, 
when it touches incidentally on the works of God in creation, as it is in higher 
matters connected with His Providence and Grace. 

Astronomical difficulties are now reckoned in our semi-fossil literature: 
so will it be with geological. Yet how, as astronomy advances, does the 
language of Scripture keep abreast of it :-r-The orbicular shape of the world, 
^Ken undreamt of by Chaldean sages: "It is He that sitteth upon the circle 
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of iht earth," Ii. xl. 22, "SeaUih tgo the stan,** 00 that start raddenlj ap^€ftr, 
and as Sttddenly eeaie their shining. The suspension of the earth in ^ace 
pourtrayed in the oldest book in the world: ''He stretcheth ont the north 
orer the empty place (or more literally, He stretcheth the cope of hearen on a 
Toid), and hangeth the earth vpon nothing," Txtqfhm fos being rather the 
dearkphcB, the dark vault oyer our heads than the north, or else with Qre^r and 
Stock, '' the hemisphere." And this 1b the language of an Arab aheepmaster, 
recorded by the Hebrew lawgirer ; while the learned Orientals, who are held np 
to US as his riyals, or periiaps his teachers, were building the worid on an 
elephant or a tortoise. 

Not less in harmony with scientific truth is the illustration of the reflecting 
power of the atmosphere: Hast thou with Him spread out the sky which is 
strong and as a molten looking-glass?" or rather, which is polished as a 
molten mirror. Job xxxrii. 18 ; or the foreshadowing of the discoyeiy of the 
barometric pressure, xxvii. 24-25, "He seeth under the whole hearen; to 
make the weight for the wind (lit., to make out to the wind its weightX and He 
weigheth the waters by measure," as though the equilibrium and density oi the 
water were recognised. The wisest of men could not then explain the flight 
ol an eagle in the air (Proy. xxx. 19). But it was known that the winds had 
laws yet unresolyed (and haye we resolved them yet?). ''The wind goeth 
toward the south, and tumeth about unto &e north, it whirleth about con- 
tinually, and the wind retumeth again according to its circuits," Eccles. L 6. 
Has the challenge of Elibu been answered yet by the most skilful meteorolo- 
gist: "Can any understand the spreading of the clouds?" Job xxxtL 29. 
"Dost thou know the balancings (lit. the rollings together) of the clouds, 
the wondrous works of Him who is perfect in knowledge ?" xxxylL 16). Is not 
the problem of the formation of hall almost as difficult as when it was asked, 
" Hast thou seen the treasures of the hail?" Yet with what wondrous accuracy 
the condensation of rain from yapour is pourtrayed I " He maketh small the 
drops of water : they pour down rain according to the yapour thereof " (more 
exactly), They are refined each shower according to its cloud : " which the 
eloads do drop and distil upon man abundantly," xxxyl., 27-28. 

When Job U asked "Where is the way to where light dwelleth?" and "By 
what way is the light parted?" (xxxiii. 19-24) how perfectly do the expressions 
harmonise with the polarisation and double refraction of light! Conld lan- 
guage more exact than "the partings of light" be employed even after the 
discoyery of the spectrum analysis? "The precious fruits brought forth by 
the sun," (Deut. xxxiii. 14) expresses in common language the chemical action 
of light ; and, had Bildad been taught the chemical absorption of chlorophyll by 
plants from light, he could haye used no term more exact than this : " He is 
green (or, is full of Juice) before the sun " (Job, yili. 16). Is there not new light 
cast on the inquiry, " Hast thou entered into the springs (lit. mases) of the sea ; 
or, hast thou walked in the search of the depth ?" when we attempt to trace out 
the phenomena of the ocean currents, or to fathom their laws ;— and when wa 
obsenre the defined breadth of these currents, on the declaration " By the 
breath of God the breadth of the waters is straightened?" (Job, xxxrUL 16; 
xxxvii. 10). What accurate expression is there of the facts of the absorption 
thi ;T^*'**^*^^"' «>' ^*t« from the sea into clouds and then into rain, by 
wnion the equiUbrium of sea and land U maintained, in the simple eUtements, 
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'^ All the rirera rnn into the sea ; yet the sea Is not fall ; unto the place whence 
the riyers come, thither they return again (Eccl. i. 7). ^ When He established 
the clouds above : when he strengthened the fountains of the deep, when he 
gave to the sea his decree that the waters should not pass his commandment " 
(Prov. viii. S8-29). *' The waters go up by the mountains, they go down by 
the valleys into the place which thou has founded for them. Thou hast set a 
bound that they may not pass over; that they turn not again to cover the 
earth" (Ps. civ. 8-9). And in the same psalm, what a commentary on the 
exclamation '' Full of thy riches is the great and wide sea also. Wherein 
are things creeping |innumerable, both small and great beasts," are our recent 
researches in marine zoology, revealing the ocean teeming with life to a degree 
which the land does not approach, even the very depths at the bottom 
of the Atlantic being covered with them, while entomostracie and fo- 
raminifera, in such myriads that an ounce of sand has contained near four 
millions of their skeletons, are now forming the chalk of a new stratification ! 
**The waters do bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life." 
What scientific term could more exactly define these organisms, whose life 
could hardly be recognised but for their being moving creatures ? 

If we turn next to the study of the physical laws of life, there too we shall 
find Biblical illustration. The conditions of life we may ascertain, of the 
determining causes we are yet in ignorance. Vital force we may study, but its 
origin is a sealed thing ; ** for we are but of yesterday, and know nothing, be- 
cause our days upon earth are a shadow." How is life implanted in the germ ? 
How is it developed ? All are modifications of one archetype : "Thine eyes did 
see my substance, yet being imperfect, and in thy book were all my members 
written, which in continuance were fashioned when as yet there was none of 
them" (Fs. cxxxix. 16). Bo also with plant life. ^ That which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die." . . . "Except a com of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit." . . . "It springs and groweth up he knoweth not how." We know 
the conditioM of the growth of the plant cell, but we cannot tell the determining 
causes. The seed dies. Chemistry tells us that death is decomposition, and in 
each seed sown, we have the decomposition of its carbonaceous constituents, 
starch decomposed into gum, dextrine, and sugar, for the nourishment of the 
infant germ. 

As to man's life, the expressions are no doubt figurative which tell us that 
** Out of the heart are the issues of life " (Prov. iv. 28). " A sound heart is the 
life of the flesh " (Prov. xlv. 80). " The head, from which all the body, by joints 
and bands, having nourishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth with 
the increase of God "(Col. ii. 19). Yet how scientifically accurate are both 
illustrations. The former illustration from the heart action, the source and 
centre of organic life, the latter equally correct in its physical truth, as relating 
to the animal life, the whole nervous system and all the functions of volition 
centering in, and dependent upon the head, the brain. In the whole range of 
natural science, we may ascertain theVaws of nature, the mode in which Qod 
works, but the origin of life, of gravitation, of magnetic variation, of electricity, 
is beyond our ken. The commentary at last must be : " As thou knowest not 
what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her 
that is with child, even so thou knowest not the works of God who maketh all *' 
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(Eccles. xi. 5). '* The wise men are ashamed, they are dismayed and taken : lo, 
they hare rejected the word of the Lord ; and what wisdom is in them ?" (Jer. 
Tiii. 9). So shall we find it throughout the toilsome ascent to truth. We hare 
two cords by which to hold as we climb— the golden cord of BcTelation, to guide 
us to spiritual truth ; the other, the twisted cord of nature guiding us to physical 
truth. Of this we must unravel the strands slowly and painfully as we go along; 
but the records are parallel, and together lead us to the same summit. 

The illustrations I would select from modem travel are of a veiy different 
character from those culled from modem science. These had reference rather 
to the divinely-guided accuracy of the word when touching upon subjects beyond 
the ken of the writers. Those bear rather on the human element, or the 
historical fidelity of the narrators. The one regards the authenticity — ^the other 
the genuineness of the sacred volume. No one modem traveller has done so 
much for the elucidation of the historical books of the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, as Layard by his researches in Nineveh. By his labours the earth has 
cracked, and revealed a marble commentary on those books which had been 
entombed for ages. As far as this portion of the record is concerned, the 
question is set at rest. It would be a mere waste of time to refer further to 
these discoveries, familiar to every one. The fall of Lachish, the siege of Jem- 
salem, the very amount of Hezekiah's tribute, the Jewish captives dragged with 
a hook in the nose, Sennacherib's retreat, the strange corroboration of the period 
of Nebuchadnezzar's mental aberration, the identification of Belshazzar — all 
these are too well known to call for more than a passing allusion. 

The battle is now being fought on other and earlier ground. Yet here also 
many observers have contributed facts, some valuable as illustrations of early 
history, others aiding in the solution of reasonable difliculties. Of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, one of these battle fields, our knowledge is still imperfect. Travellers 
hasten through in monotonous file, by the same camel route. But much has 
been done by the Rev. F. W. Holland, who is about to start on his fourth visit 
of exploration, and who has traversed it in every direction on foot ; and still 
more may be anticipated from the scientific survey now to commence. Some of 
Mr. Holland's notes are very interesting. Diverging from the ordinaiy route 
from " the passage " to Wady Feiran, he kept close by the shore. Here, though 
the season was exceptionally dry, no rain having fallen for eighteen months, he 
found a wide strip of low-lying land along the whole route, about two or three 
miles wide at the narrowest part, well covered with herbage, and capable of 
affording support to vast herds and flocks as they passed along. Turning east 
towards the mountains, Mr. Holland seems to have fixed the aite of Rephidim 
beyond doubt, and the many photographs he has taken of this district are most 
interesting. The battle field with Amalek seems to have been a pass with the 
valley rapidly expanding on both sides of it. The hills on the north-east are 
studded with the remains of troglodyte habitations and store-houses, many of 
them very perfect, which have certainly been used by no race now known there, 
and are, no doubt, the abodes of the ancient Amalekites. In front of these they 
were marshalled to defend the pass, and not the least interesting feature of the 
scenery is, that in the valley on the other side stands a small isolated peak, 
commanding a complete view of the pass, and of the Amalekite plain beyond. 
Surely this is the top of the hill on which Moses stood, with the rod of God in 
his hand, supported by Aaron and Hur. 
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Bambliug on foot among the moantains, Mr. Holland has found many ancient 
roads, anknown to the Arabs, apparently connected with old mines, the workings 
of which may yet be seen, but of which history gives no hint. Great heaps of 
slag and scoria abound everywhere, marking the ancient smelting works. 
These, no doubt, were worked by the Egyptians, possibly by the aid of Hebrew 
bondmen before the Exodus. But how dififerent must have been the condition 
of the country then. There must have been timber on the spot for the purpose 
of smelting, for fuel could never have been brought from a distance. The seyal 
acacia, or shittah tree, the solitary tree which now sparsely occurs, grew in 
forests to provide for such consumption, and when the supply of shittim wood 
was exhausted, the mines were abandoned. |All wore another aspect when 
timber covered the sides of the hills. The whole region must have exhibited 
the now exceptional fertility of the Wady Feiran. Streams |once washed the 
dry ravines, which still bear the marks of their former presence, rain would 
be attracted regularly by the foliage, and herbage would carpet the soil. Nor 
would this perish at once with the denudation of the wood. Its extinction 
would be the work of time, as the streams gradually failed and the sun converted 
the turf to dust. At the time of the Exodus, then, we have every reason to 
believe that the state of the Peninsula was very different from what it is 
now. Doubtless those granite peaks made it still " a great and terrible wilder- 
ness," but its valleys and plains might afford no inconsiderable sustenance for 
cattle. 

In investigating the physical character of the Holy Land itself, sufficient 
allowance has not been made for a similar but more recent change in the 
features of the greater part of Judsea. It has been contemptuously asked, 
whether we are to believe that the population of Israel, not counting the heathen 
inhabitants who remained among them, was equal per square mile to that of 
Norfolk and Suffolk ? I can only reply that, thickly planted as are the churches 
of Norfolk, the desolate heaps that mark the cities of Judah are thicker, and 
that there (s in the ruins of Judah present witness of a population far greater 
than could ever be evidenced by all the villages of the eastern counties if reduced 
to similar desolation. I am thoroughly acquainted with Southern Judea, and 
the whole country south of Hebron is a scries of rolling downs, bare, and covered 
with turf something like the Sussex Downs, but with a richer soil. Here every 
mile or two testifies by its ruined heaps to the density of a past population, and 
the very arrangement of the old houses is a proof of the former value of land. 
They are almost always clustered on the sides of steep hills, and their rear 
portion is hollowed out of the cliff after the manner of tombs. We are told 
that the Horite$, t. «., cave-men, ^occupied the land before the Amorites, and 
these appear to have been their dwellings, more extensively excavated, and 
fronts of masonry added, by their Jewish successors. These ruins have all 
preserved their traditional names in the vernacular Arabic, and we were able to 
Identify the unchanged names of most of the cities of Judah to which David 
sent presents during his exile at Ziklag; some of which do not occur even in 
that accurate Domesday-book of Israel, the allotment of Joshua. The whole 
region is desolate, without inhabitant, save a few wandering Jehalin and 
Kaabina Arabs, whose supply of water is often precarious. Yet the environs of 
these ruioed towns are dotted with wells, scores of which I have examined, but 
all drv. Sometimes more tluin a dozen could be counted round a single town. 
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Again, clo«e to the gate of etch city may be seen, sometimes broken, bat Tery 
often still perfect, the old oil-press — the common property of the commmiity, 
a large circular trough, like a hnge ci4er press, sometimes hewn oat of the 
native rock, sometimes placed, with the crashing stone like a great miUatone 
lying by its side. Tet for ages not an oUtc tree has existed in the district. 
Again, the whole of the bare hill sides are studded with the ancient wine 
presses (I once found eleren in the course of a morning's ride) among the few 
undoubted remains of the Israelitish stone-work of the regal period — simple 
contriyances — ^two parallel troughs, hewn in the natiTC rock, with holes so 
pierced between them that the juice could drain into the lower one. The dis- 
proportionate number of these wine yats is explained by the fact that while the 
oliyes could be best carried home, the grapes could not bear transportion, and 
therefore each proprietor had his own press in his vineyard. But now from 
Eshcol to Beersheba not a vine exists. Yet we have these records, carved in 
the rocks, of the days when Judah did '* bind his foal unto the vine, and his ass's 
colt unto the choice vine : he washed his garments in wine and his clothes in 
the blood of grapes." 

Whence has come the change? Simply from the denudation of timber. 
The primasval forest was exchanged by man for the olive, with its evergreen 
verdure filling the valleys and crowning the hill tops. These attracted showers 
from those clouds which now pass over the arid region to waste their treasures 
on the deserted forests of Gilead. And then the slopes were terraced and clad 
with vines, while the fig-tree studded every comer. Nor were the waters wasted 
as they drained from the hills. Long conduits winding on their sides conveyed 
them to carefully cemented reservoirs of which the country is full, and whence, 
in summer, the gardens were watered by the foot. But the havoc of war, ne- 
glect, and misgovemment destroyed the olives, the vines soon perished, the ter- 
races crumbled, the conduits were broken or choked, and the land is desolate ; 
in fact it is the past tense of the figurative prophecy, (Is. v. 6). The same re- 
marks hold good of the shores of Jndea near the Dead Sea. At EngeSi, Masada, 
Mahawat, Usdum, and elsewhere, we found long lines of ancient terraces, beau- 
tifully cemented channels and cisterns, and numerous stone ruins, some as late 
as the age of the crusades, where now rain scarcely ever falls, and where even 
in spring not a tuft of grass refreshes the eye amidst the dazzling glare of stu- 
pendous desolation. So rapid has been the change here, that I have seen, in 
an Arabian historian, one of the Khali fs extolled for his generosity in granting 
an estate in the Mahawat valley to one of his followers after the war of the 
Crusades, where certainly not a solitary goat could be maintained at present. 
It had been more frank to compare the population with that of Malta or Bar- 
badoes ; and the enumeration of Joab can raise no difficulties in the mind of any 
one who has examined the country. So too with the supposed absurdity of 
danger from the increase of wild beasts. As a matter of fact, wherever there 
is wood and cover, as population declines, wild beasts do rapidly multiply. 
When a rich and luxurious population crowded the Roman provinces of Libya, 
it is impossible to believe that the lion was found in that garden of Africa; yet 
I have heard the lion's roar among the ruins of Carthage ; and when encamped 
in the interior of Tunis, under the columns of the sumptuous temples of Ha- 
drian, we had to keep nightly watch-fires for the protection of our horses from 
the lions, and I have known an Arab seised close to his tent. In spite of their 
matchlocks, the lion is the scourge of the Tunibian peasants. 
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It U carious to trace the return of wild beasts to their former haunts. In 
the Inheritance of Gad, on the east side of Jordan, lying in the valley, was the 
town of ^ Beth Nimrah''— ** the house of the leopard/* It was just opposite the 
ford from Jericho to Gilead. But when the Septuagint was compiled, man had 
expelled the leopard, and the name was lost, appearing as Bethabara, ** the 
house of the ford," which it retained in the New Testament and primitive times. 
Man has now retired, the waters of Nimrim are desolate, and the old name 
has resumed its sway, under the Arabic form Beit Nitneir ; while among the 
tangled brakes, by its abundant waters, we ourselves found the leopard. < 

I can scarcely quit this place without drawing attention to the interesting co- 
incidence of its having been the scene both of Elijah's translation, and of the 
appearance of his successor the Baptist My reasons for this identification are 
these. There is no question of the identity of Bethabara beyond Jordan with 
Beit Nimeir. When we turn to the history of Elijah's translation, we find that 
he went from Jericho to Jordan. There were two roads, one to the lower ford 
which leads to Moab, near the pilgrim's bathing-place, the other to the ford of 
Bethabara, the direct road to his native Gilead. This would be the natural 
road for Elijah under his divine impulse to follow. The sons of the prophets 
stood to view. From the hill behind Jericho thej could see their course till 
they came close to the river's bank, where is a steep descent to the wooded edge 
of the Jordan, about 200 yards wide. There they were lost to view. But on 
the east side the lower terrace is much wider, and for nearly half an hour, as 
they passed the waters of Bethabara, they were concealed from view. Had 
they gone much further, they would again have been visible from the hill. In 
this place it was, while still concealed from view, that as they talked, Elijah 
was parted from his follower, and so short was the time that the sons of the 
Prophets had not yet ceased to gaze, watching till they should emerge, wheu 
they saw Elisha re-appear alone on the hither bank. We may reasonably be- 
lieve we have thus ascertained the very spot where heaven and earth were 
brought so close together, to be identical with that of the public appearance of 
Him who came in the spirit and power of Ellas — that over the very spot where 
the heaven opened to receive the prophet with the chariot and horses of fire, it 
opened again to attest the ministiy of his antitype. 

Yet more minutely were we able to examine that mountain of Nebo, with its 
top of Pisgah, as we stood on the culminating spot of interest in the stoiy of the 
Exodus. On the crest of the range over against Jericho, and about ten miles 
from Heshbon, it was our happiness to discover a headland to which the Arabs 
give the name of Nebbcik, bold towards the west and gently sloping towards the 
east, the field of Pisgah, whence the view of Moses was seen, not imagined. The 
detail of the panorama in Deuteronomy is exact, and none but one who had 
been there could have penned it. Commencing from the pine-topped mountaica 
of Gilead to the north ** unto Dan," for Hermon was in sight, and then round 
by Napthali, with the unmistakable dome of Tabor, to the twin hiUa cf 
Ephraim, Ebal, and Gerizlm, behind which lay the long brow of Carmel, to the 
rugged hills of Benjamin, gradually melting into the south country of Judah, 
while at our feet was spread the Jordan valley with the green oasis of Jericho, 
the city of palm trees, as far as Engedl to the south, and the molten mirror of 
the Salt Sea, beneath us. But just north of Ebal a dim haze revealed to us ** the 
ntmost sea." It has been said that the view was imaginary, because the moun* 

CC 
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tains of Jadea teost intercept all sight of the Meditenrtnean from this raage. 
True, they do directly to the west ; hat the whole was explained when I cs- 
amiaed lately a very large raised model of Palestine. As may be remembered^ 
the plain of Esdraelon bends N.W. and S.E., and is separated from tbAt of Acre 
a Tery gentle rise, cat throngh by the passage of the Klshon. Kow, prodnetaiga 
line parallel to Carmel and Ebal from K. W. to S. £., no peaks of any heigkt 
intervene, and Esdraelon slopes down towards the Jordan. Prodnee tbis liaeii 
and its intersects the yery hill on which we stood among the moontaiiis of Hoab. 
That, and that alone, can be the Kebo of the Pentateach. 

We may next addnce some instances in which rery minote and appareatly 
trivial expressions of Holy Scripture referring to natural histoiy, of no import- 
ance in themselves, the mere incidental settings of a narrative or a parable, have 
been illustrated by modern science and travel. It is bat a trivial expression at 
first sight that the viper (cxi^va) which came out of the heat, and '^fasUaed on 
St. Paul's hand" in Malta, was seen to **hcang <m his hand," No renemofls 
snake has been found in Malta, and the word venomous is not in the original 
but is an erroneous interpolation of our translators ; but two harmless species— 
a Troptdonotiu : and the CoroneUa loevis (on the authority of Mr.Blyth), wliicb, as 
all naturalists know, is remarkably close to the true ** vipent " in appearance, 
and which has a power of holding on to the finger by the teeth in a manner, pe- 
culiar, so far as we know, to itself, among the whole serpent tribe. Tlie sden- 
tific fact that this is the only snake which can hang by the teetii, was nnlaiown 
to the narrator, who simply records what he saw, while recent research reveals 
to us that only one viper is found in Malta, and that the only snake which covM 
thus hang on the hand. 

Or, again, the natural science of the Book of Job has been criticiaed beeaose 
in the reply of the Lord to Job we are told of the ostrich that "^she leavetiiher 
eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in the dust ; she is hardened against her 
young ones as though they were not hers ;" — whereas it is known, and I have 
myself been witness to the fact, that though she covers her eggs with sand, the 
ostrich does incubate at night, and will defend its young. But repeated experi- 
ment has only recently proved, that with the ostrich and all other strnthloos 
birds, as the Emeu and the Rhea, the male alone sits. The female doe$ negl e ct and 
utterly ignore her offspring. A similar close and accurate harmony with nature 
may be noted in Prov. xxx. 27 : " The locusts have no King, yet go titey fot^ 
all of them by bands." Accurately this expresses in popular langnage Hie fact 
shown by Beaumur, that unlike the hymenoptera (bees, ants, &c.), the orthopter- 
008 insects have no royal sex, no family or national organisation, yet act and 
march as by a common Impulse. " The spider taketh hold with her hands," and 
the microscope reveals to us how its feet or hands are terminated with denticv- 
lated hooks for the purpose of holding on, and how it passes or spins its web from 
its abdomen between the posterior pair of these hands. If we tate the word 
<« semamlth " (jnwp) to signify " gecko," as it is otherwise translated, we have 
an equally accurate description of that unique lizard, which, by the bifid lamel- 
lated structure of the under side of its feet. Is able to adhere firmly to an in- 
verted smooth surface. 

Two words in the original have been rendered ^ swallow." tVn der&r — ^freedom 

^d tKi or o^ JUS, The former, the bird of freedom, is spoken of as bnlldlngia 

.nke temple; ^e "Sils " is mentioned by the Prophets as observing the time ot 
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its comings and to iU note Is compared Hesekiah's cry of angalsh. Bat in the 
Holy Land the swallow, we noted, is not a regular migrant, many stragglers 
remaining aU winter, while no one would seise on its subdued warbling note as 
resembling the ery of pain. The whole difficulty was solved when we found that 
*' S(U " is to the present day the yemacular or provincial, though not the 
classical Arabic, name of the swift i and when we noted, that, unlike the swallow, 
the swifts return to Palestine on a sudden in one day, and cover the land in 
countless myriads : while we all know exactly the harsh scream of the swift, 
imitated in the very name *'sus," and most unlike the twittering of the 
swallow, resembles the shriek of pain. We liere find no inaccurate natural 
history, but criticism shows us itill that the Bible ia abreast of the science of 
the time. 

No dream of a fabled UBicom, no vague report of some strange rhinoceros 
brought home by a Phcsnician adventurer, supplied the imagery of the Chaldean 
pn^bet, and of Israel's law*giver, or suggested the majestic challenge — '^ Canst 
thou bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow, or will he harrow the valleys 
after thee 7" (Job, xzxix. 10). Sheets of speculative criticism have been written 
OB the questiony What is the Re'em q^ and the ftQV9K$pmc of the Lax. so 
frequently mentioned? It is unfortunate that our translators adopted the 
rendering of the unicorn, for reUm is no fabled monster, but a two-homed 
reality, a beast which once roamed freely through the forests of Palestine, but 
is now estiaet — the ^ urns ** of Csesar, the ** aueroclis " of the old Germany, " bos 
primigeBiufl" of naturalists. *' The prophetic bUssing of Joseph by Hoses shows 
that it was two^hom^ aaimal : " His horns are like the horns of an unicorn.'* 
It is spoken ol by Isaiah as an animal suitable for sacrifice ; by Job, as related 
to beasts of burden ; ,by all, as one frequently seen, and with which the old 
Israelites were familiarly acquainted. We were enabled to clear the question 
beyond further doubt, by the discoveiy of the teeth of the ^ auerochs *' among 
the breccia <tf the flooring of limestone caverns in the Lebanon, mingled with 
the teeth of the red deer, elk* and ibex, and ahundance of flint implements, in a 
mass of broken bones, the remains, in all probability, of the feast of the primitive 
^ Horitw ** or cave-men. Modem travel has proved that we need not go back 
to the pre-historic period for the existence oi these huge quadrupeds, since the 
monuments ci Assyria, discovered hy Layard, represent it among the wild 
animals chased by the compeers of Semiramis and Sennacherib : — *^ It appears 
to have been considered scarcely less noble game than the lion. The king is 
seen contending with it, and warriors pursue it on horseback, and on foot. Its 
form is too faithfully delineated to permit of the supposition that it is an ante- 
lope ; it is distinguished from the domestic ox by the marks intended to denote 
long and shaggy hair." But it is not mentioned by Xenopfaon among the wild 
ft iim^bi of Hesopotamia. It is only seen on the oldest monuments of Nimroud, 
not on those of Khorsabad or Eouyonjik ; and it would seem, therefore, as the 
eouBtry became more thickly peopled in the latter period of the Assyrian Em- 
pire, it became extinct. So probably in Israel ; and hence while references to 
it are abundant in the earlier books, It is only once mentioned after the time of 
David—- in the prophecies of Isaiah. 

An Incidental observation on geographical botany throws light on an occur- 
rence in the prc^hetical life of Elisha. During a period of dearth, we read that 
<* £lisha came down to Gilgal, and one went into the field to gather herbs, and 

cc2 
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found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild gonrds, his lap-fall, and came and 
■hred them into the pot of pottage, for they knew them not, and as thej were 
eating of the pottage, they cried out and said, O thou man of God, there is death 
in the pot.** Very simply may the incident be explained. The word ''wild 
vine " is used, as it is remacularly in the western hemisphere, for any creeping 
plant with tendrils and vine-shaped leaves. The prophet and his party had 
come down from the upper country of Benjamin to the low-lying sandy plain of 
Gilgal by the Bead Sea, where the vegetation to entirely different to that of the 
upper country. Here it resembles that of tropical deserts, there it to the 
ordinary flora of Syria. The wild gourd, Cucumis propheiarttm, is common in the 
upper country, but is not found in the lower plains. On these, both near Gilgal 
and Engedi, I found in great profusion a plant extremely similar in appear- 
ance, but very different in its qualities, the Colocynth, Ciindbu cohegmtkis^ a 
native of the Sahara and of the Scinde deserts. Here we have the mtotake 
explained. The prophet's attendant, a natlre of the hill conntiy, was, of 
course, ignorant of the plants of the Dead Sea. He finds the colocynth 
growing where, alone of the whole country, it still flourishes ; mtotaking it for 
the wholesome gourd of the hilto, he gathers it for the pottage ; and no wonder, 
when they swallowed the bitter and drastic medicine, that the people exclaimed, 
'* O man of God, there to death in the pot." 

The supply of quails to Israel at Klbroth Hattaavah has afforded scope for 
much speculation. We read "There went forth a wind from the Lord, and 
brought quaito from the sea, and let them fall by the c^mp as it were a day's 
journey on this side, and as It were a day's journey on the other side, round 
about the camp, and as it were two cubits high upon the face of the earth." 
" And the people spread them all abroad for themselves.ronnd about the camp." 
From the apparent improbability of quaito being found in such flights in the 
desert, it has been suggested that *' selav " to not a quail, but some desert bird. 
But observation of the habits of the quail shows the accuracy of the account. 
The time was the spring, when the quail does migrate in vast flocks, flying only 
at night. From their weak flight, the birds instinctively select the shortest sea- 
passage, and avail themselves of any island as a resting-place. In the morning 
they are so utterly exhausted, that they may be captured in any numbers by the 
hand. They fly always with the wind, and very low (as it were two cubits hig^) ; 
and when the Israelites took them, they prepared them for food by spreading 
them abroad in the sun, exactly as Herodotus telto us the Egyptians cooked the 
quail (ii. 77). I have myself been witness of this phenomenon of the quail 
migration, both in African and Asiatic deserts. I have seen them in the 
morning covering many acres, where not one had been on the evening before. 
The wind was ahead, and though hundreds were slaughtered, they did not leave 
for two days, when the wind veered in their favour, and they as suddenly dis- 
appeared, leaving scarce a straggler behind. 

Recent travellers have cast light upon a rather obscure passage in Isaiah 
(xviii. 1), "Woe to the land shadowing with wings, beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopia " (wing, tzatzal)^ where the real meaning seems to be " Ho to the land 
darkened by the gadfly Qtzatzal), beyond the rivers of Ethiopia." We now know 
well that that a peculiar gadfly, the tzetze, is the scourge of Abyssinia. And 
the Ethlopic and Hebrew names are all but identical. The same fly is alluded 
to in Isaiah, vii. 18, " The Lord shall hiss (or whieUe) for the fly that to in the 
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uttermost parts of the rivers of Egypt." Baal Zebub, the Lord of Flies, the 
Philistine idol, may have been adopted from some visitation of this insect sconrge. 

I have culled no vintage of illustration. I merely lay at your feet a few 
gleanings from Eschol, a sample of the rich gathering which will reward the 
honest explorer. 

Every department of science, each wandering of the scholar may supply fresh 
illustrations. These may be graven on tables of stone, in the sleeping fossil of 
the rocks. They maj shine in the passing blossom, they may float on the wave. 
Ignorance may deceive us. As the prophet's sons gathered for the pottage in 
their ignorance, so philosophers may bring in wild gourds, and we in holy 
jealousy cry out, *' man of God I there is death in the pot." But there is a 
remedy— Truth, Divine Truth, Bevealed Truth. True science and honest 
travel bring to us those objects and scenes of nature which are the pictures that 
illustrate the spiritual truths of the Bible. 

Science illustrates Scripture, setting forth unity of force amidst diversity of 
operation. Travel illustrates unity of plan amidst diversity of expression. 

The idioms of Revelation and Science may be different ; but it is no Babel 
discord. They are sisters still; though they speak in different tongues, the 
true rendering is the same ; they are the daughters of one God. They may 
seem to set before us pictures differing in detail, but let us gaze on them 
together, and, like the figures of the stereoscope, they blend into one symmetric 
whole 



The Bey. Geoeoe Williams (^Cambridge), then read the following paper : — 
If, in commencing this paper, I may be permitted to adopt a habit which 
naturally becomes inveterate among the clergy, I would take as my text part of 
the 4th verse of the xllth chapter of the Prophet Daniel : " Many shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased." The impetus which modem travel 
has given to all branches of human knowledge, through scientific investigations 
and literary or antiquarian discoveries, In all parts of the world, is a large 
subject, on which, happily, I am not called to enter, and to which I refer only 
to ground on It the remark that no branch of study has received more copious 
illustration from the researches of modern explorers than that which is to form 
the subject of this address ; and to express my deep conviction, based upon past 
experience, that the Bible has everything to hope and nothing to fear, every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose, from the fullest Investigation of its historical 
statements, with which alone I am here concerned. We need not keep our faith 
in solution and our judgment in suspense until we can reconcile all the state- 
ments, and clear up all the dlificultles which a microscopic criticism may 
discover in records which date back from a period at least a thousand years 
earlier than the authentic historical monuments of Bome or Greece. The 
charter of our heavenly birthright, the title-deeds of our Christian inheritance, 
both in the Old and New Testament, have no need to shrink from the dis- 
coveries of modem inquiry. They rather court the closest scrutiny ; and we de 
but exhibit an unworthy timidity, and a half-hearted, halting faith in the Divine 
Inspiration which we claim for the Bible, if we deprecate the candid and 
impartial Investigation of such of its recorded facts as are cognisable to human 
reason, in the fullest light that modem science and learning can bring to bear 
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upon them. The words of oiir Lord to Nicodemus may, by ft stigbt ftceommo- 
dation, be applied with great propriety to the contrast between a fictitious 
narrative of cunningly devised fables and the living Word and its Divine 
Author : ^' Every one that doeth evil hateth the light : neither cometb to tha 
light, lest his deeds be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light 
that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrou^t in God.** What 
we have a right to resist and protest against is, the application to the Bible of 
canons of criticism which no other volume of antiquity could bear ; of false 
ded actions from fallacious premises ; of positive inferences from inadmissible 
data or disputed facts ; of arguments based on ignorance of the entire case ; and 
conclusions grounded on insufficient evidence, or absence of authentic records : 
and such has been proved to be the staple of modem arguments against the 
credibility of the Bible. 

With these preliminary remarks, I proceed to my main subject, congratnlating 
myself and my audience that I am relieved of one most important pari of the 
inquiry, by the judicious division which has assigned to the most competent 
living authority so much of the general subject as relates to geology, botany, 
and other departments of natural science ; in which no modem traveller has 
done more for the elucidation of Holy Scripture than the author of the " Land 
of Israel " and the ''Natural History of the Bible**— my friend Mr. Triatram, 
who has just addressed you, 

I shall also touch very cursorily on the important light which modem trayel 
has thrown on the prophetic writings both of the Old and New Testament ; 
because, since the publication of Bishop N'ewton's once popular work, but more 
especially since the appearance of Dr. Keith's '' Evidence of Propheey," tlie 
relation of geographical and antiquarian investigation to sacred literature, and 
especially to prophetic interpretation, has been generally recognised. It is trae 
that, in both these works, there is apparent a disposition to strain the langaage 
of the sacred writers somewhat unduly ; and this forced application of the letter 
has served in some measure, no doubt, to discredit this particular method of 
illustration to critical minds. I will give an example of this kind of forced 
application, from the travels of a living writer, published, it is fair to say, nearly 
thirty years ago, and reflecting a style of prophetic commentary very much in 
vogue at that period. " We were in the neighbourhood of BetheL I anxiously 
inquired for it of the Arabs, but in vain : I did not then remember the prophecy 
'' Seek not Bethel — Bethel shall come to nought.' In fact, not a trace, not eren 
a tradition, remains of its existence." 'This fanciful distortion of the text of the 
prophet Amos, from its plain meaning (as a prohibition of the idolatry of the 
golden calf in Bethel), into a prohibition to inquire after its site, would be 
simply provoking, had the facts been as stated ; but it becomes positively 
mischievous when, as in this case, subsequent research discovers, not only the 
name, with a slight and very common vernacular variation, still existing bat 
also large and important mins marking the situation of the famous idol city 
beyond all question or cavil. And it is obvious at once that the really 
prophetic statement, that it shall be brought to nought, is not less strikingly 
illustrated by Its existence in its actual condition than it would hare been by 
the entire obliteration of its name and site. 

But notwithstanding this tendency to exaggeration, there can be no doubt 
that the diligent use made of the travels of Yolney, Laborde, tiurckhardt, Irby 
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a&4 Mangles, for [ihe illnstration of the prophecies relatiii(| to Idums^a ; of 
Zeetzeh and Backingham for those relating to Ammon; of Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, Major Keppel, Colonel Kennier, and others, for those referring to 
Babylon, and so following, gave an impetus to this kind of study which has 
been prodnctire of a far more intelligent understanding of the fulfilled 
prophecies than prevailed some half century ago : and when the vast accession 
of materials which recent travel has added to the stores of a former generation 
hare fallen into the hands of one capable of manipulating them, the results 
have been of incalculable value and Importance to the elucidation of the Sacred 
Text. The marvellous power of assimilation displayed by Dr. Pusey in his 
''Commentary on the Minor Prophets," and in his "Introduction to the Book 
of the Prophet Daniel," is the most recent, as it is by far the most striking 
example of what a true critical faculty applied to the study of Oriental travels 
and antiquities can do for the explanation of difficulties, the clearing up of 
obscurities, the setting forth of new beauties and harmonies in the Divine 
Word. I speak of Dr. Pusey as the most recent example ; but I do not forget 
that our Most Reverend President has also lately furnished an Instance, in the 
use which he has made of the too scanty notices of some of the most interesting 
cities of the ancient world, in his admirable '' Commentary on the Epistles to 
Seven Churches of Asia." 

Thus much must here suffice for the relation of modem travel to the Bible as 
regards fulfilled Prophecy. 

I proceed to another branch of Scripture illustration, upon which, however, 
I do not intend to dwell. 

It was a most f elicitions idea which prompted Dr. Harmer, nearly a century 
ago, to compile his '* Observations on various Passages of Scripture, from 
Relations incidentally mentioned in Books of Voyages and Travels in the 
East** Most fully did it make good the promise of '* placing them in a new 
light, and ascertaining the meaning of several, not determinable by methods 
common^ made use of by the learned." The popularity of this book is 
attested, not only by the several editions through which it passed, bat by the 
constant reference to it in the old-fashioned commentaries. 

The same method was followed with equal, if not with greater, saecess by 
Samuel Border, in his " Oriental Customs," and subsequently in his " Oriental 
Literature ;" in both which he brought a vast amount of information, derived 
partly from Us own observations daring a long residence in the East, part^ 
^' from the most celebrated writers and travellers, both ancient and modem,'* 
to bear upon the Sacred Scriptures. 

To this most important and interesting branch of Scriptore Ulastration a 
contribution has been lately made, the valne of which I think it is impossible to 
estimate too highly, *' The Land and the Book," by Dr. Thomson, first published 
in 1859, forms an era in the literature of the subject, similar to those which 
were marked by the publication of Maundrell's Journal, of Irby and Mangles' 
Travels, and of the still more important " Biblical Researches," the joint pro- 
dnction of Dr. Thomson's distinguished countrymen, Drs. Robinson and Eli Smith. 
The distinguishing peculiarity of ** The Land and the Book," which render it in 
my judgment superior to any others that I know, is this, that the author has con* 
trived to combine in the most perfect harmony a valuable itineraij of the Holy 
Land with a series of Scriptore illostrations, drawn from all conceivabla soorcei 
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within the range of his observation ; from the manners and customs of tbfl 
inhabitants; from the natural features of the coantry; and from its pro* 
dactions, whether in earth, or sea, or sky. And this he has done in a 
manner so easy and interesting that his pages form a perfect contrast to 
the ponderous work of Dr. Robinson, just referred to, the usefulness of 
which is greatly marred by its extreme and unredeemed dryness. It is 
marrellous how one who had resided so long in the country of his adoption as 
Dr. Thomson, could y^ retain so much of the freshness of first impressions as 
to write with such vigour, as the charm of novelty is commonly found necessary 
to impart to descriptive details ; and at the same time with the thorough apprecia- 
tion of minute incidents, which nothing but long and intimate familiarity with 
the country and its inhabitants could have brought to his notice. Such a book 
must well-nigh supersede the compilations already referred to ; and, but for a 
few minor blemishes of style — as we, at least, must regard them on this side of 
the Atlantic — and the uncomfortable catechetical form in which it is cast, comes 
up to my idea of what I presume was intended by those who furnished me my 
theme— "The Bible as illustrated by Modern Travel." 

With these brief notices of several branches of the subject before me, which 
it was necessary to indicate lest it should be thought I had altogether over- 
looked them, but to which it would be impossible to do justice within the limits 
assigned me, I pass to that particular aspect of it on which I wish chiefly to 
dwell, and which it appears to me has not yet received that attention which 
its importance deserves ; especially in the view of modem controversy touch- 
ing the authenticity of the early records contained in the Bible. 

One distinguishing feature of the Faith which we profess, which discriminates it 
from all false creeds, is, that it rests entirely upon an historical basis ; and indeed 
the prophetic utterances and the moral teaching of the Bible are so mixed up with 
the historical narrative, that they must stand and fall together. Half the con- 
tents both of the Old and New Testament is purely historical. The remainder^- 
t. s., principally the prophetic writings in the former, and the Apostolic Epistles 
in the latter — takes entirely for granted all the particulars of the sacred narra- 
tive ; and this constitutes part of that marvellous superhuman unity and sym- 
metry and harmony which is found throughout our sacred books, though composed 
by so many various authors, under such widely different circumstances, at 
intervals covering a period of more than 1500 years. 

Now, Geography and Clironology have been called " the two eyes of history,* 
and the vast importance of these two studies for the elucidation of the sacred 
narrative has ever been appreciated in the Church. But I am not aware that the 
consistency of the geographical and chronological allusions and inferences in the 
Bible has ever been directly appealed to as an evidence of the authenticity of 
the narrative ; however, as in Paley's Horss Paulinse s. ^., they enter incident- 
ally into the argument. 

This reference to that masterly work reminds me that I may state the case 
in his most lucid language ; which admits of a very easy adaptation to my sub- 
ject, although he is referring to another part of the argument. In stating, in 
his preliminary' chapter, the nature of his argument, he writes as follows :— 
" The very particularity of St. Paul's Epistles ; the perpetual recurrence of 
names of persons and places, the frequent allusions to the incidents of his pri- 
vate life, and the circumstances of his condition and history; and the connexion 
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and parallelism of these with the same circamstances in the Acts of the Apostles, 
BO as to enable us for the most part to confront them one with another ; as well 
as the relation which subsists between the circumstances, as mentioned or re- 
ferred to in the different Epistles, afford no inconsiderable proof of the genuine- 
ness of the writings, and the reality of the transactions. For as no advertency 
is sufficient to guard against slips and contradictions, when circumstances are 
multiplied, and when they are liable to be detected by contemporary accounts 
equally circumstantial, an impostor, I should expect, would either have avoided 
the particulars entirely, contenting himself with doctrinal discussions ; or, if for 
the sake of imitating St. Paul's style, he should have thought it necessary to 
intersperse his composition with names and circumstances, he would have placed 
them out of the reach of comparison with the history ;** and on one of the ex- 
amples adduced from the Epistle to the Bomans, he remarks again on ** the 
danger of scattering names and circumstances in writings like the present ; 
how implicated they often are with dates and places ; and that nothing but 
truth can preserve consistency.** I desire to extend these remarks to the whole 
Bible, but to restrict the application of them, as my subject requires, to Its 
geographical data ; and I say that the particularity and accuracy of those data 
is inconsistent with any other theory than that of the authenticity of the sacred 
narrative. 

This position it will be my business to make good in the remainder of this 
address, and to illustrate by some very striking examples from recently pub- 
lished travels, or from my own personal observations, when I have made one 
further remark, which will show the importance of the line of argument on 
which I am entering. It is this : — ^that the narrative in question is a miracu- 
lous narrative ; by which I mean, not that whole history is interspersed with 
supernatural incidents and events — ^as, for example, are the legends of the 
middle ages ; for the recorded miracles in the Old Testament are of much less 
frequent occurrence than is commonly supposed ; but that it takes for granted 
throughout the Power and the Providence of a Supreme Being, who can, and 
who does, when He so wills, suspend the operation of those material laws to 
which He has subjected His creation ; in order perhaps to subserve the purposes 
of a moral law, which is, no less than the physical, an essential part of His uni- 
versal, all-pervading government. And I say, that the miraculous are so bound 
up with the ordinary facts and physical phenomena of the sacred narrative, 
that we cannot with any logical consistency accept the latter and reject the 
former. 

It is clear then that modem travel subserves Divine Truth, in proportion as it 
enables us to authenticate the sacred narrative in its geogpraphical details; and when 
we further consider how full the sacred narrative is of geographical allusions, it 
will at once be seen how wide is the range of this argument. The inspired writers 
seem to revel in geographical detail — sometimes in minute topographical des- 
cription, which we instinctively feel to be convincing evidence of the authen- 
ticity of the history. Take for example the earliest and latest of the historical 
books of the Old Testament. The migrations of the Patriarchs ; the dispersion 
of their descendants through the land of the East and the Arabian Peninsula ; In 
which they are so wonderfully tracked by Mr. Charles Foster, through the 
classical geographers and the works of modem travellers, to their present seats ; 
the stations of the Israelites in the wilderness, still called the Wilderness of the 
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WAadtrlagii dirtliK<^» w« bo^ to Vt more f iillj explored in eomiexioB vith tbe 
8iiMi SoiT^y which hM been lately organised ; their settlement, according to 
their tribes in the promised Land recorded in that wonderful book of Joehna, 
so happilj named bj the Dean of Westminister, the Bomesdaj Book of Pales- 
tine. These from the earliest books. Then in the latest— the book of Kehemiah, 
take the description of the re-boilding of the citj ; of the restoration and dedica- 
tion of its walls and gates ; which is at once the guide and the cmr of all who hxaj 
themselres with the topography of Ancient Jemsalem. Bat If any one wonld 
wish to form an adeqnate idea of the yast amount of geography contained in the 
Bible, let him consult the ** Complete Index of the Qeographical Karnes in the 
English Bible," by Mr. George Grove, appended to Mr. Samuel Clark's ''Bible 
Atlas," lately published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; in 
which he has included reference to ** every occurrence of each geographical 
name in the authorised rersion of the Old Testament, Apociypha, and New 
Testament." 

I commence my special examples of the illustration of the Bible by Modem 
Trarel, with reference to one of the latest passages of the latest historical 
book in the Canon, the 27th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, contain- 
ing the account of St Paul's shipwreck on the coast of Malta ; as no one who has 
read the masterly work to which I shall inmiediately refer, can for a moment 
hesitate to affirm. You are aware that, after that small dependency of England 
had held undisputed possession of the traditions relating to St. Paul's shipwreck 
for many centuries, which traditions had been stereotyped in the names attached 
to St. Paul's Bay and other localities in the island, a riyal claimant started up 
in a small islet in the Adriatic, named Meleda ; the pretensions of which, first 
advanced by a native of the island, found a powerful advocate in Jacob Biyant ; 
who, after endeavouring to dissolve Troy and its history and Its si^e into a 
myth, might well think It a small matter to transfer the scene of St. Paul's 
shipwreck, a few hundred miles from the south of Sicily, to the north of the 
Gulf of Venice. This extravagant theoiy, of course, found supporters ; and for 
a time the authority of such distinguished names as Hales, and Townsend, and 
Lord Lindsay, and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, seriously discredited the ancient 
tradition, nnqnestioned for seventeen centuries. Then came the work of Mr, 
James Smith of Jordan Hill, on '* the Voyage and Shipwreck of St PanJ," and 
set the question at rest for ever, by establishing the claim of Malta beyond all 
possibility of cavlL This he did, first, by a careful critical examination of the 
text, by such light as ancient classical authors reflect upon it, by a full in- 
yestigati<» of the ship-buildihg and navigation of the ancienta, handled with 
consummate nautical skill ; but, above all, by a diligent use of such materials as 
he had been able to collect from his own actual observations, and from the notes 
of other travellers or naval officers in those parts of the Mediterranean to which 
the sacred narrative relates ; and it is almost amusing to find such professional 
bqokfl M "Purdy's Sailing Directions for the Mediterranean** referred to in 
illustration of St Luke's narrative. The result is, that, on a careful calcnlation 
of the direction of th^ wind, as stated by St. Luke, and of the prevailing cur- 
rents which are ascertained by scienti^c observation, it is found that the drift 
or lee-way of an ancient ship, of the burthen requisite for the conveyance of 
276 souls, from the Island of Clauda, the last ascertained point in the deacrip- 
tton, would not only be in the direction of Malta, but wonld actually bring th« 
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craft to St. Paari Bay in the spaea of a fortnight, the preclit Ume incidentally 
mentioned by St Paul in his encouraging address to the crew and passengers. 
Then, farther, a minute geographical, geological, and nautical examination of 
the Bay discoyers all the features required by the narrative ; the exact soundings 
of twenty fathoms, and " a little farther on," fifteen fathoms : '* the creek with a 
shore ;" the '' place where two seas met ;" the rocks to the leeward, against which 
they feared the over-strained vessel would be dashed in pieces \ and (what is 
further implied) a holding-ground of extraordinary tenacity for the anchors : 
concerning which last, the Sailing Directions innocently remark* that the ground 
for anchorage in the bay is generally *' very good ; and while the eables hold 
there is no danger, as the anchors will never start" Since the pnblioation of 
Mr. Smith's book, his observations have been very strikingly confirmed, in all 
important particulars, by notes of Captain Spratt of the Admiralty, and Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Penrose, published by Conybeare and Howson, in their 
Life of St. Paul ; or where his observations have been corrected, the corrections 
only serve to strengthen his main argument 

I have given this as a specimen of the severe scrutiny to which the sacred 
narrative is exposed in these days of scientific research and discoveiy, and of 
the triumphant manner in which it passes through the strictest ordeal ; and I 
am perfectly certain that, if ever it seems to halt in its geographical details, it 
is our ignorance, and not the knowledge of the sacred historians, which is at 
fault. 

My further illustrations shall be drawn from the Holy Land, and chiefly from 
my own observations in my journeying through it from Dan to Beersheba { both 
which places, by the way, are cases in point. But I must first make a general 
remark on the marvellous tenacity of traditions in Palestine. When a place 
has once become associated with a name, it seems as if it could never lose It. 
The city, which formerly occupied the site, may have perished so entirely as to 
have lef t%ot a vestige of its existence ; but the old Scripture name is still at« 
tached to the place, and is in daily and hourly use — not, be it observed, among 
Jews or Christians, whose sacred books have preserved the records of the histo- 
rical incidents connected with them, but — in the mouths of the rude and unlettered 
Moalem/eOahin, or of the wandering Bedawin who occupy the country, and to whom 
the names are no more than halting stations, or folds of flocks, or plaees for their 
herds to lie down in. I give one example of this phenomenon of many which I 
could adduce. . There is not, so far as I am aware, a single habitation to be 
found south of Hebron. This mountain district was formerly occupied by 
flourishing towns, the names of which are given among the cities of Jndah in 
the 15th chapter of the Book of Joshua, written some 8800 years ago. Among 
these four are grouped together, in the 55th verse, " Maon, Carmel, Ziph, and 
Juttah." Three of these names occur again in the histoiy of David, near^ 8000 
years ago ; for he abode in the wilderness of Ziph, and then in that of Maon, when 
hiding himself from Saul, to whom the Ziphites would have betrayed him (1 
Samuel, xxiii. 14-2^, Psalm liv. title), and Maon was the residence of the ehnrlish 
Nabal, ** whose possessions were in Carmel " (1 Samuel, xxv« 2). These names 
occur nowhere else in the sacred narrative ; yet they are all found at the present 
day, within a short distance of one another, attached to so many ruined sites, less 
than half a day's journey south of Hebron ; very slightly, if at all disguised 
in the Semetic dialect now in vogue among the inhabitants, being oalled ifaiii^ 
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Kurmel, Zuph, and Yuflah. Can it be supersCfttous to discover In this Teriflca- 
tlon of the sites, what Manndrell would call *' an occnlt proTidence," preseiring 
60 many Indabltable witnesses, beyond all suspicion, of the authenticity of the 
sacred narrative, which forms, as I have said, the historical basis of our most 
holy faith ? 

Another site farther south is associated with a still earlier incident of sacred 
history. A remarkable conical hill rising out of a wide plain, near the sonthem 
border of the Promised Land, is named Tell Arad, and marks beyond doubt the 
site of the town to the north of the wilderness of Judah, to which the Kenites 
migrated during the time of the Judges (Judges, i. 16), and where they were 
found by Saul when he was sent to exterminate the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv. 6). 
The plain itself is called Wady em-Malekh, as the range of hills which shuts it 
on the south is called Jebal em-Afalekhy and a well in the plain Bir em-MaUkh ; 
which designation seems to be a corruption or abbreviation of the name of the 
Canaanitish tribe which formerly occupied this district, from whose king, 
" Arad the Canaanite," the town probably derived its name (Numbers, xxi. 1 ; 
Comp. xlv. 48-45). It was that '* Arad which dwelt in the south, who, when he 
heard tell t^iat Israel came by the way of the spies, fought against them, and took 
some of them prisoners." The coincidence is, at any rate, worthy of remark. 

I refer again to Beersheba, In passing, to observe that this name, which is 
still preserved in its Arabic form, precisely equivalent to the Hebrew, is his- 
torically associated with older memories than any hitherto referred to ; even 
with the personal biography of the " father of the faithful ;** from which time it 
takes its place in the patriarchal history, and is the last station in Canaan men- 
tioned in the narrative of Jacob's descent into Egypt. Its traditions were 
recovered and revived on the settlement of his posterity in the land of their 
inheritance ; and its name occurs twice in the Hebrew Domesday, attached to 
one of ^ the uttermost cities of the tribe of the children of Judah, toward the 
coast of Edom southward " (Josh, xv., 21-28.), locally situated in thai part of 
the tribe of Judah which was apportioned to Simeon (xix. 2). The city has 
vanished, but its name remains, and with the name the grand well, more than 
twelve feet in diameter, which gave occasion to it ; the " Well of the Oath," 
because of the covenant which was there made between Abraham and Abime- 
lech, King of Gerar, more than 8700 years ago— longer, t'. e., before the birth of 
Christ than we are living after. ^ Wherefore he called that place Beersheba ; 
because there they sware both of them. Thus they made a covenant at Beer- 
sheba." (Gen. xxi. 80-82.) 

We are on the borders of the country of the Philistines. I will ask yon to 
accompany me across the frontier, in order to remark that the ^t^ principal 
cities of the Philistines, of which we read in Joshua and the other early post- 
Mosaic records, are all identified at the present day. They were Gaza, Gath, 
Ashdod, Ashkalon, and Ekron ; the three former of which, we are t^ld, were 
the last refuge of those gigantic sons of Anak, whose very name was sufficient 
to inspire terror into the hearts of the Israelites of the Exodus (Josh, xi., 22 ; 
xiii. 3 ; Numb. ziii. 28-83)— a powerful tribe, which once occupied all the south 
of Palestine, but whose origin and history are lost in the dim haze of pre-his- 
toric times ; which term, be it remembered, points to a far more remote period 
in sacred than it does in classical antiquity. Of these three cities of the Ana- 
kim, Gaza still exists, under the same name, as a flonrlshing town near the sea 
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border of southern Palestine. But it is to Oath that I wish particularly to 
invite your attention, as presenting at first sight an exception to a general 
remark which I just now made, but, on further examination, confirming it in a 
very remarkable and interesting manner. The name of Oath, as attached to a 
city, was certainly lost in the fourth century of our era. Ensebius and St. 
Jerome vainly endeavour to dissemble their ignorance, by guessing at its posi- 
tion. They are inconsistent with themselves and with each other, and both are 
evidently at sea. I believe I was the first of modem travellers to identify it 
with the modem Beit-Jebrin, a large village in the south of Palestine, which Br. 
Kobinson had already identified with the Eleutheropolis of the ancient itinera- 
ries and notiHce^ as also with the Baitogabra of Ptolemy, the Betogabri of the 
Peutinger Tables. I was led to this identification by the fact that, among the 
very extensive ruins of Beit-Jebrin, there are some heaps to which the distinc- 
tive name of Kurbet el Gatf — the ruins of Gath, — is still attached by the native 
inhabitants of the village ; and then this identification was remarkably con- 
firmed by the modem name, which was in use already in the age of Ptolemy, as 
is clear from his Greek rendering of the Semetic appellative. Por this is another 
example of the almost universal rale, that the classical names, imposed by the 
Macedonian conquerors upon the cities of Palestine, took no root among the 
native population ; and when the foreign element was withdrawn or absorbed, 
the indigenous name, never disused in the vemacular, re-asserted its authority. 
The Eleutheropolis of the Greeks and Bomans was, doubtless, still called ^t^- 
Jebrin in the Aramaic of the natives ; as it probably had been already named 
Beth-Gibborlm in the language of the Jews ; and what better synonym than 
'* the Home of the Mighty " could be fouud for the native town of Goliath and 
his gigantic brothers, Saph and Lahmi, who " were bom to the giant in Gath, 
and fell by the hand of David, and by the hand of his servants " (2 Sam. xxi., 22) ? 
Having published this identification early in 1859, it was a great satisfaction 
to find, in a book published later in the same year, an independent identifica- 
tion, on almost identical grounds, by one in whose authority I have already 
expressed my very strong confidence. The words of Dr. Thomson in "The 
Land and the Book," are : — *' It appears to me that Bethogabra, Eleutheropolis 
Beit-Jebrin, and GcUh are all one and the same city. Kurbet Gat, ruins of 
Gath, is the name now applied to one of the heaps of rubbish, a short distance 
westward from the castle of Beit-Jebrin. The Hebrew word Bethogabra, and 
the Arabic Beit-Jebrin may be rendered house of giants^ which reminds us of 
Goliath of Gath and his family " (vol. ii. p. 360). I cannot resist adverting to 
an almost startling ethnological phenomenon, which I did not myself observe, 
but which was noted by Dr. Thomson with his usual acuteness, and which cer- 
tainly presents another remarkable coincidence: — "These modem dwellers 
about old Gath appear to be actually taller and more warlike than the average 
inhabitants of this region " (p. 571) ; and lest this should be thought to be a 
fanciful exaggeration of the author in support of a theory, I will fortify his 
testimony to this fact by reference to a recent traveller, who not only had no 
such theory himself, but was apparently ignorant of the fact that others had 
identified Beit-Jebrin with the home of Goliath. It is Mr. Finn, for many 
years British Consul at Jerusalem, who, in his charming little book recently 
pjMished, under the title of " The Byeways of Palestine," makes this remark- 
able statement concerning one of the principal inhabitttnts of Beit-Jebrin ; — 
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•< Abdal Aseei tMOred me that, hnmensely tall as he is, he had had eight brothers, 
all at least eqaal to himself ; most of them had been killed in their faction 
battles, and his father, taller than himself, had died at the age of thlrtj-one " 
(p. 181.) I hare asked Mr. Finn if he eonld gire me some more definite idea of 
what he meant by *' immensely tall." He tells me that he thinks their statnre 
was nearer to seren feet than to six. The race of the Anakim, it appears, Is 
not yet extinct. Mr. Finn adds: — ''The Philistine race remains tn stfv as 
clearly as their local names Batt'Dvpcm, fv., and yoa will remember that 
Goliath and Saph are not recorded as specimens of the arerage population, bat 
as exceptions even among them." ..." Why should it be thought a matter 
of surprise that restlges of the ancient heathen races should still exist In 1868 
A.D. t The Hebrews did not totally extirpate the natlres whom they sabdned, 
and they never amalgamated with them by marriage. Then, when the Hebrews 
were expatriated, the few remnants of the conquered peoples were left holding 
the land, and they multiplied without hindrance." 

I hope I have made good my remark that this apparent exception to the 
retention of its Scripture name by Gath, if it be an exception, for Kurt)et-el- 
Oat still remains, proves, on examination, to confirm the rule. 

My next Illustration wiU further exemplify the same remark. I hare spoken 
of the site of Bethel as clearly ascertained and marked by extensive nrins. 
Given the site of Bethel, two other ancient sites seem to be easily determinable — 
Hal and Abraham's second encampment, — ^when he removed from Sichem, of 
which more presently, " unto a mountain on the east of Bethel, and pitched 
his tent, having Bethel on the west and Hal on the east, and there he 
bnilded an altar unto the Lord, and called upon the name of the Lord " (Gen 
xii., 8). To this place he returned again after his joumeyings to the sooth, and 
his sojourn in Egypt (xili., 8-4), and there it was that he and his nephew divided 
the land between them, and separated one from the other. Now this place of 
Abraham's second altar has no name attached to It in the book of Genesis; 
bat there is a lofty hill to the east of Bethel, now marked by a ruined tower, 
and remains, apparently, of a convent. The site takes its name from the tower, 
and is called Burj Makrftn. This hill is separated from Beltin by a valley, and 
from its summit the plain of Jordan is distinctly visible, as the narrative de- 
mands that it should be. This second point ascertained, the site of Hal could 
scarcely be any longer doubtful ; for there is, in fact, a conical hill, covered with 
ruins, to the east of Burj Makrfin, which answers to all the requirements of the 
site of Hal, whether In the book of Genesis, or in the description of the taking 
of the city In the eight chapter of the book of Joshua. The only difficulty in 
the way of complete identification was, that I could not recover the name. T%e 
site was called among the inhabitants et-Tell, and nothing more. Now this word 
demands some explanation, in order to bring out the point of my remarks. I 
speak in the presence of eminent Oriental scholars, and therefore under cor- 
rection ; but I believe my friend I>r. Todd, your eminent Professor of Hebrew, 
and therefore the highest authority on the subject, would tell you, if he were in 
his class, and came across this word in the original text of the Bible, that it is 
a word of very unfrequent occurrence in Hebrew, but of very common occur- 
rence In other Semitic dialects, especially in the Aramaic or Syriac : and I dare 
say he would refer you to the proper names of places, such As Tel-abib, Tel-sar, 
Tel-harsa, Tel-haresha, Tel-M€lah, as examples of the manner in which this 
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word enters into the c<mipo8itioii of the nainee of titet in Aleiopotiinin and 
Chaldea ; and he would farther point out, I have no doubt, on e. modem map 
of Palestine, the interesting faet that this word, so unusual in the Hebrew Bible, 
was brought back by the Jews from the BiUiylonish captiritf, end became 
attached to many ancient sites in Palestine, among whieh may be Instanced 
Tell es-Saphieh, in the country of the Philistines, sometimes erroneously iden- 
tified with €kith ; Tell Arad, already mentioned in the country of the Amal»- 
kites ; Tell el-Ful, a little to the north of Jerusalem, perhaps identified with 
Gibeon ; Tell-Hum, on the sea of Tiberias, certainly marking the site of C^ier- 
Baum; Tell el-Kadi, at the northern extremity of the land of Israel, once the 
site of Ban, and presenting the curious phenomenon of the translation of the 
Hebrew proper name Dan into the Arabic equiralent, Kadi, which, as the 
readers of the Arabian Nights well know, is by interpretatloB./iHf^ Now these 
Tells, and a dosen more could be specified, hare all their distinguishing names, 
mostly derived from the ancient city that ocenpfed the site ; and the prefixed Tell 
almost unlYcrsally indleates a ruined heap, as the root If explained to mean, In 
the only passage In which it occurs, ^'to strew on the ground," or ^to form a 
mound.** For the site of Hat I could obtain no distinguishing appellation. The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring Tillages declared repeatedly and emphatically 
that this was s(- TeU^ and nothing else. I was satisfied that it should be so, when, 
on subsequent reference to the original text of Joshua, viiL 29, I found it 
written, that ''Joshua burnt Ai, and made it a Tell for ever, erea a desolation 
unto this day." This is, in fact, one of the three or four passages In which this 
word occurs; and another is that which contains the Mosaic command, in 
obedience to which Joshua was acting : *^ Thou shalt bun with fire the dty, and 
all the spoil thereof, erery whit, for the Lord thy God, and it diall be n Tell for 
eyer ; it shall not be built again " (Deut. xiii. 16). I obserre in Mj*. Qtvre'e 
Index to Mr. Samuel Clark's Bible Atlas that some one has been more sneoesa^ 
f nl than I was in ascertaining a dIstincttTe name for the Tell, for ha s^s of Ai, 
** not impossibly TtR er-Refmahf a mound of ruins, east of Bdtm ,-" bnt as this 
would simply mean ** a ruined heap,** I feel sure that It Is rather a description 
of the character of the site, than its proper naae^ which Is simply <f-7]itf "--the 
heap! 

I hare now to ask your attention to pethaps the most interesting and important 
of all the lliuBtrations of Scripture topography by modem travel which hare come 
under my obsenration ; and which presents us with the remarkable phenoaiienon 
of a Sanctuary still In use, which was consecrated to religious purposes neariy 8800 
years ago, according to the ordinary computation ; and has been regarded with 
religious reneration ever since by Israelites, Christians, (Samaritans, and Mos- 
lems, in unbroken succession. The importance of this recent discoTsry, hitherto 
unpublished, requires me to enter into full details. 

It was on my last yislt to Palestine, in 1886, that, in passing up the Nablua 
▼alley, from Joseph's tomb to the city, with Mount Ebal en the right and 
Crerizim on the left, west of the point where the ralley is most eontraetcd 
between the roots of these two ridges, I noticed on my left, Just under the shipe 
of Gerlzim, an irregular space enclosed by high Wilis, over whlcfli t^ tveee 
planted In the court were to be seen. My Samaritan guide ief omed me that 
the name of this enclosure was d-AwMi; that it was held in special Tenemllen 
by the Mohammedans, and was a f aronrite btr ial-pl«ce for tliehr Sheiks* The 
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name strack me at once ; for el-Anvud means ^ the column," and I conld not 
bat recall certain passages In the early historical books of Joshua and 
Judges, in which a column, and a plantation, and a sanctuaiy, are all brought 
together. ShorUj before the death of Joshua, after the tribes of Israel had 
been for some time settled in their inheritance, he convoked a national 
assembly at Shechem, where he renewed the covenant between them and their 
God, and protested solemnly his own unwavering resolution to continue sted- 
fast in his allegiance to the Theocracy. The more to impress upon their 
recollections this great national solemnity, he " wrote these words in the book 
of the law of €h>d, and took a great stone, and set it up there under an oak, 
that was by the sanctuary of the Lord " (Josh. zxiv. 26). You will observe that 
there was a sanctuary there already, and an oak plantation, to which the 
monolithic monument was now added in commemoration of the renewal of the 
national covenant. We pass over an interval of more than 200 years — ^nearly 
half the period of the Judges — and we find another mention of the two di^ 
tinguishing features of this ancient sanctuary ; for, in Judges, ix. 6, we read 
'*A11 the men of Shechem gathered together, and all the house of Millo, and 
went and made Abimelech king, by the oak of the pillar that was in Shechem." 
I follow the marginal rendering, which I shall vindicate presently. 

It was natural, then, that on hearing this sacred enclosure called el-'Amud, 
my thoughts should revert to these passages. As the sanctuary was closed 
against all but Moslems, I conld only survey the features of the valley in which 
it was situated, which I did with increasing interest. The enclosure is situated 
in a natural recess in the base of Mount Gerizim, and this recess is so regular 
that you might suppose an amphitheatre had been artificially hollowed out in 
the rocky roots of the mountain ; while the stratification of the rock helps the 
illusion, presenting all the regularity of concentric tiers of stone benches. What 
was my amazement, on turning to Mount Ebal on my right, to see a precisely 
similar recess in the rocky roots of this mountain, exactly facing that in Gerisim. 
Imagination had little difficulty in peopling the benches of this double amphi- 
theatre with the many myriads of Israel, and picturing the venerable and 
majestic form of the veteran captain of the wars of the Lord, surrounded by an 
august assembly of priests and Levites, and attended — who can doubt it ? — ^by 
his sole surviving companion in arms, Caleb the son of Jephunneh. But 
imagination is apt to run a little wild under such circumstances, and it was, 
therefore, a great satisfaction to me to have my own impressions checked by 
the observations of one whose professional duty forbids him to allow any play 
at all to his imagination, where the measuring-chain and the theodolite can be 
brought to bear. It was some time after my return from the East, I was 
looking over the series of photographs published by the ** Palestine Exploration 
Fund,** when my eye fell with intense satisfaction on the well-remembered 
contours of one of these amphitheatres. The writing describing the photograph 
was as gratifying as the view itself : — " Becess in Mount Ebal, from the cor- 
responding one in Mount Grerizim " (No. 98 in the series) ; for I thus found that 
the Engineer Officers who had conducted the expedition had noted the re> 
markable physical phenomenon to which I had been led to attach so much 
historical importance. But this was not all. Some time after this, I had the 
pleasure of an interview with Captain Wilson, B.E., the leader of the expedi- 
tion, and had the gratification of discovering that he had independenily came 
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to precisely the same conclosions : and some extracts from his note-hook, with 
which he has favoured me, entirely corroborate my view on this most interestinfc 
locality ; in eonnexion with which I hare still some particulars to add, which I 
draw from a disconrse of the rtrj learned Joseph Mede, who, of course, knew 
nothing of the local facts concerning Nablfis, and is, therefore, more yaluable 
AS an historical witness. In treating of '* the ancient Ptogeucha among the 
Jews," he takes as his text that rerse from the xxirth chapter of the Book of 
Joshua, which I hare already adduced, and first discusses the question, "What 
the Sanctuary at Sichem was?** I give you only the results of hia learned 
enquiiy, idiich will, I believe, satisfy all who have learned to appreciate the 
profound erudition and sober Judgment of that very able expositor of the sacred 
, text. In speaking of " the oak which was in (or by) the sanctuary of the Lord," 
he says, '*0f this oak, or rather collectively, Qttercetum, or oaken-holt of 
Sichem is twice mention made in Scripture. For this was the place where 
Abraham first sate down, and where, the Lord appearing unto him, he erected 
his first altar in the land of Canaan, after he came out of Haran thither ; as we 
read. Gen. xli. 6, in these words : ^ And Abraham passed through the land unto 
the place of Sichem, unto the oak, or oak-grove of Moreh, where the Lord 
appeared unto him, saying, Unto thy seed will I give this land ; and there he 
builded an altar unto the Lord, who appeared unto him.'" He adds, very 
thoughtfully : — **What place more fit for Abraham's posterity to renew a 
covenant with their God, than that where their God first made His covenant 
with Abraham their father?" (Diatriboi, 1648^ p. 193). 

Mede does not notice, what I think is worthy of a passing remark, that the 
settlement of Jacob at or near Shechem, on his return from Padan-aran, where 
his Well of world-wide renown is still found within half a mile of el-'Anntd, was 
probably prompted by the existence there of his grandfather's sanctuary ; for 
there it doubtless was that '* he erected an altar, and called it El-elohe-Israel " 
(Gen. xxxiii. 20). 

Mede next proceeds to identify the place further, as I have already done, with 
the ** oak of the pillar which was in Sichem,** where Abimelech was made king, 
and remarks that ** the word Alah (n^) in this passage, and £16n or A16n 
(ifi^ ^^ ^V) in the two other places, signify one and the same thing, to wit, 
either an oak, terebinth, or some other kind of tree, as the Septuagint perpe- 
tually render them." 

He concludes that this sanctuary *' was a ProteuchOf or praying-place, which 
the Israelites had erected in that very place at Sichem, where God first appeared 
to Abraham, and where he built his first altar, after he was c<Hne into the land 
of Canaan : the place where God said unto him, ' Unto thy seed will I give this 
land.' "(p. 196). 

That the Samaritans inherited this sanctuary and its traditions from the 
Israelites, whose seats they occupied, cannot admit of a doubt ; and there to a 
Tery remarkable passage quoted by Mede from Epiphanius, which not only 
shows that they retained possession of it in the fourth century of our era, but 
further enables us to Identify it with the site of d-Amud by that remarkable 
physical conformation which I have noticed. After speaking of the Proseucha 
at Philippi, where St. Paul encountered L3-dia, Epiphanius proceeds in further 
illustration of his subject : — '* There is also at Sichem, which is now called 
KeapoliSi a place of a Proseucha, outside tiie city,'resembling a theatre, situated 

PD 
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two miles from the city, which the Samaritans, who imitate the Jews in all 
things, have huilt in an open court." 

I hare only to add that a Mohammedan, whom I e^conntered close to d-Ammd^ 
and who had often entered the enclosure, assured me tlut there is a colanm 
outside the building, in the court of the sacred place ; and that the Samaritans, 
although it has been so long occupied by the « Moslems, still regard it with 
reneration, as associated with the religious traditions of their fathers. 

Before I proceed further, I would beg you to remarli that the examples which 
I have heretofore cited of *' The Bible as Illustrated by Modem Trayel," have 
been drawn almost entirely from the parlier historical books of the Bible — ^from 
Genesis and Numbers in the Pentateuch, and from Jothua and Judges. You 
are aware that these are the records the veracity and authenticity of which 
have been most vehemently assailed. I leave you to draw the inference, satis- 
fying myself with two remarks — ^First, that it is far more difficult to account for 
such coincidences and harmonies as I have pointed out on the theory of the 
mythical character of the books, than it is to reconcile the apparent contradic- 
tions, and to explain the difficulties, on the theory of their veracity : Secondly, 
that if the scantier historical details of the earlier books are thus cleariy 
attested by existing geographical phenomena and facts, it may be expected that 
the fuller narratives of the later books would yield a proportionate harvest, if 
there were but time to gather it. 

As there is not, I will conclude with one or two illustrations of my subject 
from the later historical books of the Old Testament, and with one from the 
Grospel narrative. 

I was, I believe, the first of modem travellers to publish the identification of 
the traditional site of Elijah's sacrifice on Mount Carmel. It has since taken 
its place among the ascertained and acknowledged scenes of Scriptural inci- 
dents. Having heard of the tradition from the monks of Mount Carmel, in 1843, 
I paid a visit to the spot, with a servant from the convent and a peasant from 
the nearest village, named £s-Sifieh; the former a Christian, the latter a 
Mohammedan ; and I afterwards found that Jews and Samaritans also agree in 
accepting the tradition. The sacred spot where the altar stood was marked ou 
my first visit only by rude heaps of stones ; such as are common to all places of 
pilgrimage in that country ; piled up, as of old, as a memorial of an accomplished 
vow. On my last visit, two years ago, I regretted to find a more sub- 
stantial monument erected on its site, in a rudely constructed double shed, 
designed, we were told, for the celebration of an office by the Carmelites once in 
the year. The site is distant five or six hours from the convent, being situated 
almost at the south-eastern extremity of the range, as the convent is at the 
north-western extremity. Having elsewhere given a very detailed description 
of the site. I here give but a brief summary. The name d-Maharakah signifies 
'* the place of burning, or sacrifice." It is situated on a rocky mound above the 
general level of the ridge, and answers exactly to the requirements of the sacred 
narrative. Standing there, yon have nothing to desiderate in the picture ; all 
the accessaries of the scene are perfect and complete. On this rocky knoll, as 
on a platform, stood that hairy man, surrounded by the priests of Baal and of the 
groves. Ahab and his retinue occupied a comparatively level space at the foot 
of the knoll, but still on the summit of the ridge ; while the multitudes thronged 
around on the sloping sides of the hill, within sight of the altar, and within hear- 
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log, first of the fervid remonstrances, then of the jeering inTecti7es, lastly of the 
solemn prayer of the man of God. Jogt below, washing the rocky base of Mount 
Carmel, flows the Kishon, and on its bank rises a remarkable mound or barrow 
called Ttl ei-Kassis — " the mound of the priests." Westward, the sea Is distinctly 
Tisible ; and to the south-east is Zertn, the site of ancient Jezreel, and between, 
the road across the plain, along which the prophet ran that maryellous course 
before the chariot of Ahab. When I was there on my first visit, the villager of 
es-Sifieh pointed out to me, in the base of the knoll, a large natural cistern of 
spring water, which he told me was never exhausted. This seemed to dispose 
of the* difficulty of the copious libations poured over Elijah's sacrifice; but I 
failed in an attempt to verify this fact on the occasion of my last visit, owing, 
perhaps, to the w^ant of a local guide. Since I have been here, however, my friend 
Mr. Tristram has furnished me with a fact far more important than any I could 
have supplied from my own observation. He says : — " It is well known that 
the various species of the fresh-water shell Neritina are very sensitive to 
removal from water, and only exist in permanent streams and pools. I found 
Neritina Michonii, the species of the Kishon and neighbouring streams, in this 
fountain only of the neighbourhood ; thereby plainly showing that this fountain 
continues always to fiow.'' What I have already mentioned, will, I trust, suffice 
to authenticate this passage of the Bible history, especially when it is considered 
that, in this case also as in that of the sanctuary at Shechem, we have independ- 
ent evidence of the continued existence of the tradition at intervals of centuries. 
The Carmelites claim the philosopher Pythagoras as the second founder of 
their order ; Elijah the Prophet, of course, being the first : and thus much must 
be conceded in favour of their claim ; that it is certain that preparatory to 
his voyage to Egypt and his subsequent travels in the east, Pythagoras passed 
some time in this mountain in retirement and contemplation, and that this moun- 
tain had already a sacred character ; why, but in connexion with the history of 
Elijah, it is impossible to conjecture. This was some 350 years after the events 
recorded in the 18th chapter of the 1st Book of Kings. Another interval 
of 630 years, and the tradition crops up again, in the pages of Suetonius and 
Tacitus, in connexion with the Emperor Vespasian's consulting the oracle of 
CarmeL And it is further most remarkable that Tacitus expressly says that 
there was there, by hereditary tradition, neither image of a god, nor temple ; 
but only an altar and veneration ; and then, after eighteen centuries more» it is 
found as fresh in the unwritten records of the inhabitants, as though it related 
to incidents of recent memory. I own, this appears to me absolutely inexplicable, 
if you either regard the history as a myth, or if you eliminate from it the super- 
natural elements which alone give it its significancy, and which alone account for 
its firm hold upon the popular mind of the inhabitants for a hundred genera- 
tions! • 

My last example from the Old Testament shall be taken from Upper Galilee, 
and shall indicate another branch of investigation, which has scarcely as yet 
been touched, but which, when properly followed up by persons competent to 
the task, will, I have no doubt, result in important confirmations of the Scrip- 
ture of narrative : I mean ethnolog)' — a subject of immense interest in such a 
country as Palestine, which has shifted its inhabitants so frequently, and into 
which, in the course of ages, so many foreign elements have been introduced 
from north and south, from cabt and west, none of which, I venture to believe, 

dd2 
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hare been so entirely absorbed as to lose all their distinctive traces, in Ulas- 
tration of this remark, I refer to a district to the north of Safed, the sacred city 
of the Jews, and south of Kaddess — the Kedesh Kapht&li of the Books of Joshna 
(xix. 37), and Jndges (y. 6), the native town of Barak the son of Abinoam. 
In passing through that district, in 1843, between the villages of Taituba and 
Bel&ta, we met a bridal party, who very properly laid us under contribntion for 
the wedding entertainment or some other purpose. While we parleyed with 
them, we could not help being struck with a character and physiognomy utterly 
different from that of the people about them, and a reddish complexion approach- 
the tint of the copper-coloured Indians, not at all simliar to that of the swarthy 
Syrians. They had round full faces, and light eyes, blue or grey. Their women too 
were unveiled { and altogether they struck us as belonging to another race, which 
we had no difficulty in assigning them when, soon after parting company with 
them, we came in sight of a wide gras^ plain, with buffaloes grazing in its rick 
pastures, and black tents pitched on its sloping sides, which we had no 
difficulty in identifying with " the plain of Zaanaim, which is by Kedesh," where 
Heber the Kenite, which was of the children of Hobab, the father-in-law of 
Moses^ having severed himself from the Kenites, pitched his tent." We were 
now strongly impressed with the idea that the wedding-party which we had 
encountered were of that old stock of the Kenites, perpetuated here much as the 
Samaritans are at Nablds — another ethnological fact by the way, — and here 
experiencing the fulfilment of that promise made to the Bechabites (with whom 
the Kenites are identical) by the Prophet Jeremiah, which, according to Dr. 
Wolff's testimony, abundantly confirmed by other travellers, has a further accom- 
plishment in the Beni Archab of the Hedjas. This idea, again, may be fanciful ; 
but it is very remarkably corroborated by a fact recorded by Dr. Thomson, td 
which I was not aware at the time^ After identi^ng the wide plain with 
that of Zaanftlm, as I have done, and so with the camping ground of the Kenites, 
he adds: — *' There is a curious tradition of this thing lingering among the 
dwellers heUMbouts, though confused and mixed up with incredible fables. An 
old Metawely sheikh once greatly amused me with his version of the story. It 
is not worth telling, but it is, nevertheless, worthy of note, that such a tradition 
is still kept alive in this very neighboarhood, and it suggests the questions 
whether these Arabs here may not sustain some remote relation to Heber and 
his heroic wife" (voL i., p. 419). Now> as I knew nothing of this tradition until 
some sixteen years after I had remarked the physical pecnUarities of the vil- 
lagers, so Dr. Thomson^ when he recorded the tradition, had remarked nothing 
in the inhabitants which verved to confirm it ; and the two independent testi- 
monies, tending to the same point, certainly challenge further investigation. 

I come to the last illustration of my subject taken from the New TesUment. 
The sites of the three cities on or near the sea of Galilee, in which most of oar 
Lord's mighty works were done, were long supposed to be hopelessly lost. Thus, 
Lord Lindsay writes : — ** Of Capernaum no traces remain ; not even, so far as I 
could ascertain by repeated enquiries, the memory of ils name. Truly, indeed, 
has Capernaum been cast down to Hades, the grave of oblivion."--(Lettera, 
vol. ii., p. 89.) . . '* I could hear nothing of Chorasin and Bethsaida, though I 
named them to almost every one we met." He adds, however, ** some future 
traveller may be more fortunate in this interesting enquiry " (p. 91.) This 
more fortunate traveUer was my friend and companion, Mr. BowlA&ds, who 
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heard the name Kerazi from a miller at Tabiga, as Pocoeke had heard the name 
attached to a village among the hills more than a eentuiy before.^Ob8erTao 
tiona, Tol. ii., p. 72.) We visited the site together, and found there the esten- 
sire mini, the photographs of which are now accessible to all* in the series 
published by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

More Interesting still are the rains of Tel Hum, which I neyer could hesi- 
tate to identify with the site of Capernaum ; and was happy to discorer that Dr. 
Thomson is of the same mind. This question, long agitated, ought to hi set at 
reet by the discoreries made by Captain Wilson, of the whole system o| irriga- 
tion for the plain of Gennesaret, connected with the copious warm spring at 
Tabiga, less than two miles distant from Tel Hum } which spring is thus proved 
to be the round fountain of Capernaum, described by Josephns, which derived 
Its name from the nearest town of any importance. The Interest which all 
Christians must feel in the city, which was so much resorted to by our Lord 
during His ministry, that it is called by one of the Evangelists *'His own city," 
ri^v IBiav w6\iv (Matt ix., 1), is enhanced by the discovery there of the large 
remains of a synagogue, which we are actually forced to connect with two most 
important passages of the Gospel narrative ; forced, I mean, by the incidental 
notice that there was but one synagogue there, and by the architectural evi- 
dence that this was it: for the ruined building evidently belonged to the 
Herodian period ; and if it were not so, there was certainly no time subsequent 
to the destruction of Jerusalem when it could have been built. It would be 
difficult to come nearer to a demonstration that we hare here the ruins of that 
identical synagogue built by the good Centurion, for which act of piety and 
munificence he was commended to our Lord by the Jewish elders as worthy of 
the grace which he sought at His hands ; '' for he loveth our nation and hath 
built us ik$ synagogue *' — it is definite in the original — ^that very synagogue, the 
ruler of which was that Jairus, of the raising of whose daughter from the dead 
by the ^ Talitha cumi " of our Lord, we read in the second lesson this morning. 
In what spirit the large-hearted Boman soldier had made his offering, the rich 
and elaborate carvings of cornices and entablatures, of columns and capitals 
and niches still attest. He had learnt, you see, the lesson so well incalea^d by 
William Wordsworth, so nobly exemplified by your own munificent fellow- 
citizen in the restored Cathedral of St. Patrick, that 

'* High heaven rcjeoti the lore, 
Of jileeljr calculated lesf or more." 

One of those carvings has special interest In connexion with the other reference 
to this building in the sacred narrative. It was in the synagogue of Capernaum 
that our Lord pronounced that wonderful discourse, recorded in the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. John, in which He spoke of Himself as 
the " bread of God which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto the 
world " (St. John, vi. 33, 50-51). Now, that discourse was, so to speak, sug- 
gested by the remark of the Jews, " our fathers did eat manna in the desert ;** 
and it is a most curious and interesting coincidence to find that the sacred 
emblem of this synagogue at Capernaum kept this fact constantly before their 
eyes. It was, we learn from other ruins in Galilee, the practice of the Jews to 
carve on the lintels of their synagogues some sacred symbol— the seven-branched 
candlestick seems to have beeou the most common. The lintel lying amcng the 
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ruins of the good Centurion's synagogue at Capernanm has carred on it the 
device of the pot of manna ; but I am not aware that this emblem has been 
found elsewhere. And what is further remarkable, this lintel is ornamented 
besides with a flowing pattern of yine-leayes and clusters of grapes, another 
emblem of the mystery of which our Lord discoursed so largely in this syna- 
gogne. I merely mention these as coincidences. That the facts are as I state 
them, yon may satisfy yourselves by an inspection of the photograph of the 
lintel in the series of the Palestine Exploration Fund, No. 55. 

But it is time for me to conclude, which I cannot do without expressing my 
most sincere thanks to the Committee of Management for affording me an 
opportunity of bringing before the Congress this very important and most 
interesting subject ; and of expressing thus publicly the conviction which I hare 
long entertained, and stated frequently in private, that sacred geography has 
an important function to perform as a handmaid to Divine Tmth ; and that, 
not merely as giving a life and reality to the historical narrative of events and 
incidents, designed in the Providence of God to be types of Gospel verities, 
and '^ written for our admonition upon whom the ends of the world are come,** 
but also as an auxiliary evidence of the authenticity of the records themselves — 
an evidence subsidiary, no doubt, to other more obvious arguments with which 
all are familiar ; but, like the argument of Horas Paulince, to which I referred at 
the outset, not the less convincing because it does not lie on the surface of 
sacred writings : and I am not ashamed to avow that it is on this account, and 
from no idle antiquarian curiosity, interesting as the problems are merely in 
this light, that I advocate the earnest prosecution of the two projects of the 
"Palestine Exploration " and the '* Sinai Survey" Funds, in a spirit of fearless 
unsuspicious, impartial, and unprejudiced enquiry, such as the officers of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers are sure to bring 'to the work. I anticipate from 
their labours results far beyond what the most sanguine of us could have ven- 
tured to hope for a few years ago : from the latter the recovery of the sacred 
sites in the Sinaitic Peninsula, and, if the funds permit it, of the stations of 
the Israelites in the Wilderness, and of their Wanderings : from the former the 
verification of the boundaries of the twelve tribes, and the identification of their 
several cities, as mentioned in the book of Joshua. Even if these hopes should 
not be fully realised, yet I am confident of this ; that the result will be to vin- 
dicate for the Bible a position impregnable by scepticism or unbelief, as a faith- 
ful and authentic record of actual facts ; and to prove that that marvellous 
book, which has an interest for every individual soul among us infinitely beyond 
all books in the worid besides, is, in its hist^ical not less than in ite ethical teach- 
iog, in its doctrines and its promises, "faithful and worthy of all acceptation;- 
that " the words of the Lord are pure words, even as the silver which from the 
earth is tried and purified seven times in the fire," reflecting, even as the refined 
silver does, the image of the Divine Arijificer, concerning whom the eariiest of 
the sacred penmen sang :— *• He is the Rock, His work is perfect ; for all His ways 

are judgment: a God of Truth, and without iniquity ; just and right isHe" 
(Dent, xxxii., 6.) ^ J * J a 

Notes. 

The foUowine extmnt f , ^^^ ^^ ""'^ ^•^^*- 

•»tlklng„ui„„J„y "„ j:^*^ */*"^' °' C*P«**n WilBon, duted October IS, 1868, oonflnns loa 
. ..." I do «ot wThtlK " ^"^''"'-S ^^ "to of Ai, ae .teted ia the iiddrew. 

oetfter you are aware that, ^ben in Palestine, we camped at B^itia, and 
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The Chatkxax (Bishop of Meath) : — Bj a somewhat IrUh sort of proceedinj?, 

have had the honour of proposing a vote of thanks, by anticipation, to the 

gentlemen who hare jnst sat down; but I am sure the pleasure you have 

deriyed from their interesting and raluable papers will dispose you now most 

cordially to approve and ratify the anticipatory rote whieh yon have already 



spent two days and a half in thorooghly examining the coantry to the East in search of AI ; conning 
to the conclusion that it coald not possibly be any where else than at et-Tel. This is, evidently, 
the same as Van de Velde's ' Tel eMIsjar* [heap of stones], which he has placed a little out of 
position in his map ; for there is no hill of the kind in the place shown by him. I have visited ot- 
Tel four times in 186A and 1866, and never could get any other name for it. Even after pressing the 
Arabs of the desert with the question * what Tel 7* the answer always was, * There is no other name 
but et-Tel * the heap * par excellence.' 

** I do not know whether attention has 1>een directed to the plain near Ai, which is indicated in 
Joshua viii. H, if the English version is correct. There is, in fact, a remarkable feature in the 
ground lielow et-Tel, which I find thus described in my Journal: * The wadys, which at first 
break down steeply from the divide or culminating ridge, descend gradually for about { of a mile 
before taking their final plunge to tfie Jordan*valley. The gently sloping ground between the 
Madys is well studded with olive trees, and is the only place in the neighbourhood which deserves 
the name of plain.' The view of et-Tel from the northern side of the wady which mns to the 
north of it, is very striking : every detail of the battle seemed to come out with snch clearness. 
Burj Beitin,as far as I could judge, was at one time a fortified church; but on a hilMop not far 
from it, there is a far more interesting ruin, which has not received so much attention [BurJ 
Makrun]. It is that of a fortified chnrch, apparently erected before the Moslem invasion, but of 
which only the foundations, and a few fragments of Corinthian capitals remain. This hill-top 
or rather brow of a hill, commands a magnificent view of the JorJan-valley north of the Dead Sea, 
and east of Jeiicho, and is almost half way between et-Tel on the east and Beitin on the west. As I 
stood on the spot, it seemed to me that no other would equally fulfil the conditions required for the 
site of Abraham's altar ; and that this church, of which no tradition now remains, may have lieen 
bailt in earlier times, before the locality was forgotten" 

(2) The Place of the National Assembltf. 

The following notes, extracted fh>m th^Jonmal of Captain Wilson, B.E., are, with his kind 
permission, here printed in further illustration of the description of the site of the reading 
of the Law. Captain Wilson twice visited these sites in 1865 and 18fi6. 

** In the valley north of Oerislm is the scene of the events described in the latter part of Joshua 
viii. Of this place it is hardly too much to say that there is no other in Palestine so suitable for 
an immense body of men within the distance to which a human voice can reach, and where, at the 
same time, each individual would be able to see what was being done. (Photo. 93.) 

** The Map of Qerisim and Ebal, made by Lieutenant Anderson, will show the distances between 
the two mountains, the features of the ground, &c., and a short verbal description will be 
sufficient here. 

*' The mountain range or back-bone whieh runs firom north to south through Palestine is cut 
at Nablus, by a peculiar pass or valley, which has on one side (the north) the mountain range of 
£bal, on the other (south) the range of Gerizim. On the west the waters of the pass run to the 
Mediterranean; on the east they run first into one of those valleys, running north and south, 
which are such a peculiar feature of the mountain district of Palestine, and thence find their way 
to the JordHi Valley. Over this north and south valley— the Mukhna— are the true peaks of 
Ebal and Qerisim, forming an abrupt termination to the ranges mentioned above. The diridc or 
water-shed is near the eastern end of the pass, and on either side of it to the north and south is a 
recess in the hill-side. These two recesses, exactly opposite each other, form one of the grandest 
and most perfect amphitheatres that can be seen anywhere ; and the limestone strata, running up 
in a succession of ledges to the top of the hills, have ail the appearance of benches. A grander 
sight can scarcely be conceived than that which the reading of the Law must have presented : the 
Ark borne by the Levitea, on the gentle elevation whieh dirides the waters of the two seas * and 
all Israel, and their elders, and their oiBcers, and their Judges,' on this side and on that, * half ot 
them over agsinst Mount Gerizim, and half of them over against Mount Ebal; covering the ban 
liill-sidet irom head to foot. 
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given to them. Allow me, then, on vonr part, to retam the special thanke of tbc 
Congress to the two gentlemen who have brought before us such a deeplj inter- 
esting account of the illustration which the Bible receives from modem science 
and travel. 

The Doxology was then sung, and the Benediction being pronounced, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

"Two qoettlone hmve been x«ifed in MMUMctimi with fh« reading of the L«w: first, the 
poBtibilitj of hearing it read. Of this there cannot be the least doubt. The Taney has no peculiar 
acoustie properties ; but the air it so elear in Palestine that the voice can be heard easilr at 
distances which would seem impossible in EngUind. On several occasions, whilst on the top of 
Oerisim, I have heard Arabs talking to each other as they passed along the valley, and my inter- 
preter at once told me what they were talking about ; two or three times entering into conversa- 
tion with them without any great exertion of the voice. It does not, however, seem necessary 
that each word should have been heard. The Law, and especially the blessings and eurses, must 
have been well known to all, as familiar as the Ten Commandments are to us, and the responsee 
would be taken up as soon as the sound of the voice of the reader (^ the Law ceased. Secondly, 
the possibility of assembling the men, women, and children of the twelve tribes on the ground at 
the same time. Without making an exact plan with contours (which our means and instruments 
did not admit of) it would not be possible to give anything like a correct estimate ot the nnmber 
of persons who could be assembled on the ground. But there are few localities which afford so 
large an amount of standing ground on the same area, and give such fiscilities for the assembly 
of a large nnmber of persons. 

** At the foot of the northern slope of Oerixim are a Wely and a number of tomha of Xoskn 
celebrities, in a small garden, forming one of the prettiest cemeteries in the country [El-Amod]. 
Leading off from a court-yard, in which is a well, are several masonry tombs, but we were not 
allowed to enter them. They appeared to be of the ordinary form, and one was said ta be 
the tomb of Sheikh Jusuf." 

It win be observed that Captain Wilson refers only to the National Assembly of the Israelitefl 
at Sbecbem, immediately after the sul^ugation of that part of the Land, as recorded in Joshua 
viii. 80-35. I refer only to that which be convened at the same place, shortly before his death, 
probably some 25 years after the other, recorded in chapter xxiv. The place for the former 
solemnity had been expressly assigned by Moses (DevA. xi. 99-80, and cb. xxvii.), and doubtless 
he was guided in the selection of the spot by the sanctity already attached to it in patriarchal 
times* 
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SATURDAY, 3rd OCTOBER, 1868. 

HIS GRACE THE LORD BISHOP OF MEATH TOOK THE CHAIR 

AT 2 O'CLOCK. 

The Chaisman said : — ^When I came here this morniag, I anticipated a great 
deal of pleasure, bat that anticipation has been largely increased bj my being 
permitted to take the Chair upon the occasion of the delivery of a lecture by 
my esteemed friend, Dr. Stewart, the distinguished Professor of Mi;sic in the 
Unirersity of Dublin. A Congress assembled in Dublin for the adrancement of 
Church interests, conld hardly be considered complete without a lecture npon the 
subject of Church Music; and, if we had been looking through the United 
Kingdom for the man who would be best qualified to deliver such a lecture, we 
could hardly have found a more able and accomplished advocate than our 
lecturer of to-day. It is gratifying also to find that a lecture upon Church 
*' harmony " is so appropriately to close the proceediiigs of a Congress which 
has been distinguished throughout the entire session, by such great harmony 
and good feeling. 

RoBBBT Pbescott Stbwabt, Esq., Mus. D., then delivered the following :— 

LECTURE ON "CHURCH MUSIC,'' WITH ILLUSTBA- 

TIONS. 

MoBE than eighteen hundred years ago, a voice went forth to the 
Church at Ephesus, saying : — *' Awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light." These words, which 
are conjectured to have been a portion of a very early hymn of the 
Christian Church, were addressed by St. Paul in the first place to the 
Christians in the city of Artemis, and through them to the holy Church 
throughout all the world. Again and again have our island Churches 
responded to the call — at the first preaching of Christianity ; at the 
Beformation in the sixteenth century ; at the religious moyemcnt 
brought about by John Wesley towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century; and lastly, about thirty years ago, when that remarkable 
revival of religious feeling began, the effects of which still exist among 
us, and which will, I trust, long continua to spread their influence 
throughout the land. 

The songs of Luther and the Wesleyan hymns are admitted to have 
exercised an important influence in ^heir day. We enter, therefore, 
on the consideration of the condition of our Church Music at the 
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lastjinmed period, towards tlie close of the Georgian era. when Eng- 
and arose from her long spiritual slumber; when thoughtful men 
began to manifest a remarkable interest in matters connected with the 
Church, her minwters, her liturgy, and her parochial system; when 
her fabrics, long neglected, were repaired, restored, and beautified ; 
when, in districts hitherto unvisited by the Gospel, many a tall spire 
began to point to heaven, and tell of the peaceful results that ever 
follow in the train of true religion. Then it was that the practical 
element, the good sense conjoined with benevolence, which forms 
so prominent an ingredient in the English character, made itself 
felt in a variety of ways- When the true and simple test of Christian 
feeling embodied in our Saviour's golden rule—" As ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise "—was more than 
ever adopted ; when men asked, how shall we bring the Church's holy 
influences to bear upon the daily life of her members? the answer 
could not fail to include Music, and especially Church Music. ^ 

When improved systems of class-teaching were introduced into 
the country by Mr. Hullah and Herr Mainzer, it was believed that a 
wide-spread improvement in the people's music was at hand, and that 
the rising generation was about to witness a state of musical culture 
exceeding the attainments of even those halcyon days of English 
society when any gentleman incapable of singing his part by note was 
held to have been " indifferently nurtured." 

In truth there was need of improvement in the quality of our 
Church Music. Its quantity had increased to an amazing extent, for 
almost every congregation of any pretensions possessed a collection 
peculiar to itself. Scarcely two of these agreed in any particular, 
save in this, that all were bad ; the organ arrangements were either 
meagre or over-crowded; the tunes, frequently adapted from secu- 
lar sources, encumbered with grace-notes, were flippant or whining 
in character ; whilst the vocal parts were mostly impracticable from the 
extent of their compass. Solos, duets, and trios abounded : the 
music was, therefore, utterly uncongregational ; and suggested that now 
happily exploded system of placing the choir in a lofty west gallery, to 
sing/or the people, who meanwhile looked on unconcerned, or perhaps 
criticised those who were acting as their proxies in praising God. 
My own recollection supplies an instance from Tate and Brady's 

version of the 105th Psalm, adapted to the tune called "Missionary." 
It consisted ftf « « . ^. . ._--.. - _ 
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oompodition wns executed nt a perpendicular Altitude of about thirty 
feet from the church floor. 

Example :* 
Psalm 105. ( Tune : Misnonary). 

Inappropriate as this style of congregational singing may appear, 
metrical psalmody bad at one time, and perhaps in remote districts 
niny still have, more absurd and even ludicrous associations. 

Some years ago it fell to my lot, in company with the Dean of York, 
and the late Professor of Music in Edinburgh, to adjudicate a prize 
of twenty guineas, offered for the best essay upon " Psalmody.*' Of 
more than twenty competitors, upon whose papers we were required 
to decide, fully two-thirds did not fail to direct attention to the absurd 
effects produced by repeating portions of the lines adapted to short 
phrases of the music, without taking care that every succeeding verse 
was susceptible of the same divisions as that for which the melody 
had been originally designed. Many of these examples seem too ridi- 
culous to have been really sung by any congregation ; and I doubt not 
that, like many another good story, some of them were especially 
manufactured for the purpose of exciting laughter. The concluding 
verse of that popular hymn *' Though troubles assail," furnishes an 
example of this sort of repetition, sufficiently absurd (one would have 
thought) to deter any choir from adopting it (as was customary, in 
Ireland at least) to the well-known melody '^ Adcste Fideles," with 
its thrice repeated phrases. 

Dr. Crotch*s opinions upon metrical psalm and hymn tunes will 
be found a safe guide, and may therefore be appropriately given here—- 
He says — '' The psalms used and composed by the Reformers (usually 
called the * Old Hundredth,' the * Old Thirty-eighth,' &c.), and those by 
their immediate successors in this kingdom, together with those made in 
imitation of these pure sacred strains, are alone worthy of study. And 
these should be played simply, and with such harmonies as are of a 
suitable style ; while all the Magdalen and Foundling hymns, with 
psalms made out of songs, glees, and quartets, in drawling, whining, 
minuet-like strains, with two or three notes to each syllable, full of 
modem or chromatic discords, with interludes, symphonies, introduc- 
tions, shakes, flourishes, cadences, appoggiaturas, and other unseemly 

♦The examples in this Lecture were illustrated by a Choir of about Two 
Hundred Voices, including the following Gentlemen of the Cathedral Choirs :— 
Messrs. Hbmslby, Gick, Feelb Mullen, Dobbik, and Grattan Kbllt— 
Organist, Mr. Houohton— Con<A<c/or, Mr. J. Dunne, Mus. B. 
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displaya^" of the organist's finger or fancy, should be denounced, and 
utterly abolished." 

About the time just referred to, choral music continued to make 
rapid advances^ throughout the country ; of which the oratorios and 
concerts on a large scale in London, and the Provincial FestiTals, 
were a sufficient evidence* And it was hoped that the growing taate 
for part-singing, properly directed, might conduce to the much needed 
improvement of church-song. ^'For many years bishops had com- 
plained of it to their clergy ; the clergy had preached about it to their 
parishioners; the parishioners had exerted themselves in yarions 
ways ; but, although some good had been effected, yet far from enough 
was done ; and what was done had not always been done welL" 

Some of these efforts seemed at first to promise success ; the 
amateurs of Exeter Hall (at that time in connexion with Mr. Sur- 
man) established a ** London Choir Association," whose members 
assembled at Divine Service on Sunday evenings in a church near 
Gray's Inn-road, where they performed admirably some anthems and 
other isolated portions of the service ; but there was no attempt made 
at chanting either the responses or psalms. The experiment cannot 
therefore be said to have succeeded as a step towards improving con- 
gregational worship. 

Many similar undertakings were set on foot throughout the countiy, 
but they were for the most part confined either to the improyement of 
choral music in parts, or merely of metrical psalmody — to the neglect 
of what I consider to be the true idea of psalmody, namely, the chant* 
ing by the whole congregation of the psalms according to the version 
'* of the Great English Bible," '* pointed* as they are to be sung or said 
in churches.'' 

However, if these associations did not effect for the Church all that 
they might have done had their efforts been better directed, there can 
be no doubt that they rendered good service to choral part«musio 
generally, for to one of them we indirectly owe the first introduction 
into England of J. Sebastian Bach's choral music ; the magnificent 
motet for double choir with which we propose to terminate this lec- 
ture having been adapted from the German to English words by Mr. 
Alfred Angel, organist of Exeter Cathedral, expressly for the use of 

* It may seem tinnecessaiy to state that the word "pointed " means "punctu- 
ated ;" yet I have met with peiBons of mature yean, who understood to it be a 
contraction of the term " appointed ;" and have therefore looked npon the sentence 
aa merely the authority for indading the Psalms of David in the Bpok of Common 
Prayer. 
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the '^ Exeter School of Church Music/' founded about the year 1844. 

It would appear, then, that while the practice of oratorio and can- 
tata music went on increasing, as well as improving in style, expres- 
sion, and heartiness, our Church music by no means kept pace with 
it : — a state of things for which it is not difficult to assign satisfactory 
reasons. 

That principle of associated action, for which the English middle 
class is so remarkable, affords considerable facilities for combining, 
classifying, and rehearsing voices in mass and in detail, and in sup- 
plying each singer with the proper music upon a suitable platform. 
Now, that this could bo done to a very limited extent in our churches, 
YfWl be apparent to every one ; for, suppose the classification of the 
singers and the distribution of the music accomplished — even then, 
that object so familiar to our eyes in the concert room — a conductor 
gesticulating and waving his b&ton — would be an incongruity in a 
church, and would scandalise many worshippers. And yet, supposing 
all this effected, how would it be possible to secure the balance of vocal 
power for each part, in such shifting and uncertain elements as our con- 
gregations present, when it cannot be done at the grandest and best 
ordered choral performances in the world, the Handel Festivals at 
Sydenham? Even at the last of these it was remarked that the 
soprano and alto voices were several times overpowered by the enor- 
mous amount of tenor and bass tone. And if these undertakings foil in 
respect of choral balance — although every care and attention that the 
most admirable administrative ability can suggest is lavished upon 
them — can we hope to attain anything approaching to a well-balanced 
chorus in our ordinary congregations, whei*e each unskilled performer 
invents a harmony of his own ; an extempore performance that has 
received the vulgar but expressive appellation of ** vamping ;** a prac- 
tice utterly destructive of our congregational Church music ? For, 
let it be admitted that there are some who can sing a tolerable second 
or a bass, for instance ; that second or that bass, correct in itself, be- 
comes most painful to hear when combined with another second and 
another bass. And if this sort of extemporised descant be condemned, 
as it must by all persons of discrimination, what shall we say of the 
horrible sounds produced by people who are not gifted with either ear 
or taste, — a class of which most congregations will unfortunately 
furnish too many instances ? 

It is for these and similar reasons, that harmonized, or, as it may 
more correctly be termed, ^* four-part** singing, has broken down in our 
public worship, although of late yean it has succeeded everywhere else. 
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To remedj this practice of extemporising, there was a praiseworthy 
attempt made some years ago to print the separate vocal parts in a form 
convenient and portahle, but as yet few persons (excepting those choirs 
who sit near the organ) make any attempt to use them. If any other 
voices join, they will be found for the most part singing the melody ; 
but the alto, tenor, or bass part is very rarely heard. 

Can music then be said to have failed in that capacity which has 

been assigned her by so many as the handmaid of devotion ? Not 

so : the fault is our own. We have tried to graft amusical part upon 

an unmusical whole. We have been silept where we ought to have 

sung I and when we have endeavoured to sing, we have essayed a 

complicated sort of music. But the public worship of our Church is 

essentially congregational, and therefore uncomplicated, nor is it her 

least excellence that she fully recognises that part which the people 

are to bear in Divine Service, in which recognition, indeed, her form 

of worship is mainly distinguished from that of other Christian bodies. 

It does not consist of the isolated meditations or solitary raptures of 

individuals; but is an open and united exposition of the feelings of 

those assembled in God's house " to render thanks for the great benefits 

received at His hands," and " to set forth His most worthy praise." 

Practically, we confess that the congregation's part in our ad- 
mirable Liturgy has fallen into comparative disuse. The responses 
are made by scarcely one out of a dozen worshippers, and by these 
they are mumbled in such a manner as to deprive the words of mean- 
ing. For example, that heart-stirring cry towards the close of the 

g fc^rfT** ^ ^''^' ®"^®' ^'«^P "fi> an<i deliver us, for Thy Name's 
ftke . ,3 generally muttered in a sort of confidential whisper, such as 
we employ in ordinary life, when we address a remark to a friend, 
wh^ich we do not wish to be heard by a third person. 

of thrslrvrcr'^^rH '^''' ^"""^^^ ^^'^ un wimng to speak out their portions 
raised and ti ''^" '® ^''*''" *^ ^^e person whose voice is unduly 

mumbling to wLrrrr"'^ ''• ^""'""^ '"^"''^' ^'' ^^^ ^*^^^ ^»^"«^^ 
are called upon t" i ""^ alluded. And when our congregations 

orderly and systemaf^"^^ ^^'^ nondescript utterance for such 
part harmony, can J^ "^^"'*^° ^ "nging hymns or chants in four- 

Our fathers e^^^^^^^^ ^^^* '^-7 break down ? 

'--^edy by payi4 "^"^^^ !*;^ ^^f culty, and endeavoured to provide a 

to make the respLs^sS '\^ T'""^^ ^""^^"^ - '^^ <^»'-<^»^ -^ 

IZ. r^" ^- --pie V ; T '""^ -pertained that others 

'"''"' '"^^ --^ --otht unl" ;!r "^' '^^-^-'•' the parish clerk 



"^«»y another unskilZ ^ ^' however, the parisl 

unskilful course of treatment, only 



aggra- 
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vated the evils it was intended to cure ; so that in some churches the 
service degenerated into a duet between the minister and his clerk. 

The parish clerk, however, like most evils, had some good in him, for 
he was an unconscious witness to the truth of the principle, that who- 
ever will raise his voice in a large building, and dwell upon the 
vowels, so as to make the words audible at a distance, is almost cer- 
tain to adopt a style of reading doselj verging on {he chant. 

Seturning, however, from this digression.- The utter failure of 
the sjstem of part-singing forces us to look for some easy method, 
more adapted to the capabilities of our congregations, and less liable 
to degenerate into what is ludicrous in its performance ; and accor-' 
dingly I come before you to-day as the advocate of a simple service, 
in which even the most primitive congregation can join ; while at the 
same time it is one that is most strictly in accordance with that 
Protestant spirit of our Reformed Church which does not admit of 
worship by proxy, but requires each and all of her members to take 
an audible and intelligent part in the common worship of the congi*e- 
gation. 

To achieve this desirable result, it is absolutely necessary that the 
responses should be made on a system in which all can join ; and this 
can only be done by their being uttered in monotone : for I maintain 
that when a number of people speak together, they must raise their 
voices to one uniform note if they wish to be intelligible* In fact, they 
must sing^ though such singing is of the simplest and most solemn 
kind, in a word, the monotone. 

But then you have heard it objected that musical recitation is arti- 
ficial. Nothing can be farther from the truth : for, listen to children 
repeating their lessons, or reciting their rhymes at play ; do they ever 
utter the concerted words in the ordinary voice that each child would 
employ in speaking alone ? No, for nature points out the confusion 
that would ensue ; they all sing as they circle round and round ; and 
thus every one can join and hear what is chanted. Suppose, on the 
other hand, some little quarrel to arise : every child then speaks in 
the ordinary voice; and, according as excitement rises, in a much 
louder tone than before, and yet the result is nothing but confusion. 
But let a peace-maker arrive ; the singing will be resumed ; and 
order and intelligible utterance will prevail, instead of noise and 
riot. 

Musical recitation is not so unusual as we generally imagine :— - 
a great many people chant without being at all conscious of the fact. 
The general complaint that speakers are unintelligible from dropping 
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their ToiQes a( the end of the sentences arises (rom their ceasing for a 
while to '^ sing" the high note, and adopting a low one which cannot 
be heard distinctly bj those at a distance. In truth, every one reads 
in a tune peculiar to himself. Most persons rise a fourth or a fifth at 
the beginning of each sentence, and fall two or three notes at the 
close. Every one knows that the raised voice travels farther than 
the ordinary speaking tones ; and that in oar cathedrals the chanted 
prayer is heard with far more distinctness than the read lesson or the 
preached sermon. 

Examples : 
Of Polytone and Monotone ; from the " Merchant of Venice." 

There is every reason to believe that those orators of Greece and 
Rome, of whose eloquence such wonders are related, chanted their ora- 
tions in this manner. In no other way could they have made them- 
selves audible in the vast forums or amphitheatres of classic times. 
^* Moses and the children of Israel *' thus sang their thanks unto God. 
Both the Old and New Testaments are filled with examples of the 
kind. For, what can be the meaning of those expressions of the 
Psalmist: — " Make a cheerful noise;" ^' Sing lustily and with a good 
courage"? Or what are we to understand by the words in Pliny*s 
Letter to Trajan, or of the passages in St. Jerome, where the chants 
of the early Christians are compared to ^* the waves of the sea," and 
their Amens said to resemble ** claps of thunder" ? Becall St. John's 
description of the worship in heaven ; He heard " the voice of many 
angels, ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands,** 
not mumbling, but *' saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain " 

It is not necessary to multiply such extracts, for no one will deny 
either of the assartions, first, that our congregations should utter their 
praises audibly ; or, secondly, that they actually neglect this duty (or 
rather privilege), in an unwarrantable manner. 

It may be said, such a system as you advocate is all very well 
in cathedrals, and in places where fine music can be sung by trained 
choirs, but it is quite inapplicable in parish churches. But I am not 
now speaking of cathedrals, nor of elaborate music ; I am urging the 
adoption of the simplest style, such as would permit the whole congre- 
gation to join in their part of the service, namely, to raise their voices 
together upon one musical tone, as the easiest, the most intelligible, the 

• 

most ancient, and the least fatiguing method. " There will then," to 
use the words of my friend, Dr. Monk of York, ** be no longer any 
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objections to choral serviced, but the reasonableness and beautj of our 
Prajer-book system in its completeness and perfection will be generally 
felt and acknowledged ; none will question our orthodoxy for preferring 
the one voice as well as one heart of the congregation, to the confused 
jargon of sounds now in vogue, and we shall have learned to marvel that 
such a Babel of noise and disorder was ever tolerated in God's house/' 

But it is not only in the ranks of our own Church that we 
find testimony borne to the efficacy of the ancient and inspiring 
custom of chanting. President Jonathan Edwards* says of himself :— 
** Whilst engaged in religious exercises, it always seemed natural to 
me to sing or chant forth my meditations, or to speak my thoughts 
in soliloquies with a singing voice.'' 

With respect to the letter of the Rubric, which seems to give a choice 
between a service '^ said '* or " sung," I shall make a few observations. 

The Beformers, who were so particular in removing from our ser- 
vice the corruptions of Rome, were too wise to abandon music. They 
found the services of the Church arranged for chanting, and in some 
parts of the service-books even the musical notes were added. Accor- 
dingly, when they come to deal with this part of the service, they 
merely translated the musical directions in the old Latin Rubrics as 
they found them. Legere they rendered " to read," dicere " to say," 
and eaniare ^^ to sing." Now, these words would seem to be, in some 
degree, convertible terms. For instance, no one dernies that the Latin 
service was chanted ; and yet the preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer says : — " The service of this Church of England these many 
years hath been read in Latin to the people;" and in the Rubric 
before ^ Venite Ezuitemus," it is directed that that psalm shall be 
^said or sung;" while upon the 19th day of the month it is to be 
'' read." Again, the Rubric before the Apostles' Creed dii-ects the 
Creed of St. Athanasius to be read ; but if we turn to the Rubric 
before the latter, we find that it is ordered to be "said or sung." 
Now, as these directions cannot be supposed to be mutually contradic- 
tory, it is evident that the words " read " and " sing " are not to be 
considered as conflicting, but that " reading " may mean " chanting," 
the word *^ legere" being the generic term, and including, not only 
the simple " saying " {dicere), but the more ornate singing implied by 
" cantareP 

♦ The Her. Jonathan Edwards, President of Princeton College, New Jersey, an 
exponent of the highest Calvinistic opinions, and who cannot be accused of any 
partiality to an advanced ritual, was bom at Windsor in Connecticut, October 
5th, 1703; educated at Yale College, and died March 22nd, 1758. 

E E 
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In the older editions of the Prayer Book, the Lessons are 
ordered to be "sung'* after the manner of distinct '^ reading;^ 
and in Bingham's Antiquities the same expression is employed 
in describing the ancient way of chanting. He says : — " The chant 
was sang in a manner mach resembling the musical way of reading 
the Psalms now in our cathedral churches." *' St. Augustin ordered 
the reader to sing the psalm with so little inflection or variation of the 
tone, that it was more like speaking than singing/' Thus, too, was 
the word evidently understood in general down to a later date; for, in^ 
177 1 1 we find Dr. Alcock, organist of Lichfield, complaining that the 
choir of that cathedral chanted the responses ''a half-note below the 
reader all the way." 

To resume. — When congregations have once acquired the habit 
of singing in church, instead of remaining silent, or mumbling, they 
will experience very little difficulty in using the ancient tones for the 
church service, which consist of only these four notes, D, K, F, and G. 
Copies of the service, arranged to these notes in a most simple 
manner, can now be had at a small cost, in Helmore's and Mercer's 
books, and in the *' Ferial Responses," recently edited by Mr. Hopkins, 
of the Temple Church, London. 

These four notes form the second tetrachord of the Greek system — 
the most important one, called '^ Meson " — and are the first four notes 
of the Doric scale — the last of the ancient scales that continued in use, 
and that one which was first modified by the introduction of the acci- 
dental B flat. The chant formed of these notes has been in use from 
time immemorial throughout the Western Church. In our service 
we use it in three different ways — first, in unison ; second, by trebles 
with harmony of alto, tenor, and bass added below ; and third, sung by 
tenor voices as an intermediate part, with a bass below, and harmonies 
added above. 

In Tallis's Responses, as given in Boyce's Cathedral Music, the 
old plain-song generally appears in the tenor; but so little interest has 
been felt about even (he simplest details connected with church music, 
that I have known persons singing this tenor part for years without 
ever perceiving that it was the ancient plaiu-songof the Church which 
had been assigned them to execute. And at the Savoy Chapel in 
the Strand, they sing the treble parts only of Tallis's responses, the 
plain-song being omitted, like the part of *• Hamlet " upon a celebrated 
occasion. 

Examples : 
^ I. In Unison. 
Phiiu-song ^ 2. In Soprano, with harmonies below. 
(3. In Tenor, with harmonies above. 
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Aa a paper upon ** Church Music " may be expected to include some 
reference to the Gregorian Psultu Ciiants, I will now say a few words 
on this subject. 

The word " Tone,'* in its ecclesiastical sense, means *' Scale ;*' and 
one source of great perplexity has been, that writers who have pro- 
fessed to explain the Gregorian tones, have confounded the psalm 
chants written in the tones with the tones or gamuts themselves. 
Gregory seems to have settled the scales first ; then he collected the 
chants, responses, or hymn tunes; and, purifying them from flourisheF, 
arranged each according to the scale or tone to which it belonged. 

These old chants have been in use from very ancient times, and 
have had the threefold sanction of time, of established theory, and 
adoption by the churches of Christendom ; and, although there was 
formerly much of mystification thrown around them, now every one that 
knows they were nothing but the notes of the scale of C major (as we 
find it upon keyed instruments), arranged in octaves, but commenc- 
ing on other notes besides C. Every one possessing even a slight 
knowledge of the laws of harmony must know that upon the place 
which the half-tones occupy in the major and minor scales, depend 
those combinations of chords which determine the key. Now, since in 
all the church tones this place changed continually according to the 
note on which the scale began, it follows that the essential chords 
-were more or less defective. The Dorian mode (or Tone) sufiers 
extremely for want of a C sharp in its dominant harmony. The 
Lydian (or fifth Tone), at its fourth degree, runs against B natural, the 
intone^ instead of the fourth, which it should have found there. 

It would not perhaps be necessary to call attention to these matters, 
if there had not been many foolish suggestions about harmonizing 
each chant with the intervals to be found in its own scale or 
tone — a thing which never could be done without inflicting absolute 
pain upon the ear. In fact, I believe that these melodies were not 
always rigidly observed in practice, but that the singers frequently 
corrected and modified their harshness from instinct, as they do in the 
liusso-Greek churches to this day. 

As to the theory of using only the notes of each scale in harmon- 
izing a chant in that scale, I do not find that the great writera so 
limited themselves. For example, there are two choruses from '* Israel 
in Egypt,** one of which, " And I will exalt Him," starts in the Doric 
scale ; and the other, '* Egypt was glad," in the Phrygian ; but neither 
giaqt Hai^del, nor the great contrapuntist Kerl (whom I believe to 

jc E 2 
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have been the author of the latter choms), could proceed without 
employing accidentals. 

Meyerbeer, in the chant of the Anabaptists, was obliged to do like- 
wise. So also our own Tallis, and William Byrd, and Batten, all 
itniggling hard with the trammels of the Doric scale, were oonatantlj 
obliged to abandon its uncouth intervals, as unsuited to harmony. " 

Examples : 
Anabaptists* Chant (le Pnphete) — Mrtebbees. 
Portion of **Te Denm."— Talus. 

As all musicians admit that the example of J. Sebastian Bach 
carries weight, I will here quote the opinion of the editor of his works, 
Dr. Griepenkerl, one of the most learned and philosophical critics of 
Germany. Speaking of these ecclesiastical tones or scales, he says : — 
'* The church modes, in which many chorals, with their arrangements, 
are written, are an unsuccessful attempt in the infancy of art." • • • 
^* They have not, with the exception of the Ionic (our C major), and the 
iEk)lic (our descending A minor), the necessary qualities of the scales. 
Their system, including the difference of authentic and plagal, is 
false; for four scales occur twice under other denominations, and 
their Greek names are a folly. On the other hand, the manner in 
which J. S. Bach, above all other composers, has drawn out of them, 
by harmonic treatment, a high artistic value and deep religious ex- 
pression, is in the highest degree remarkable, and of such great 
significancy, that those in themselves unsuccessful scales must thereby 
be held in memory for ever.** 

In these views I fully concur ; for while I cannot admit the possi- 
bility of harmonizing the chants by the intervals of their modes, I 
should be very sorry to abandon the old melodies themselves ; for, as 
Dr. Griepenkerl truly remarks, they have " a high artistic value ;*' and 
a '* deep religious expression" can be "drawn out of them" by ** judi- 
cious harmonic treatment." Besides, they have much to recommend 
them. Moderate in compass, they can be sung by all voices ; simple, 
they are easily learned; far removed from vulgar or secular associa- 
tions, they are peculiarly suitable for God's house ; and, lastly, they 
have the sanction of Christian antiquity, having been used in the 
Church of God for more than fifteen hundred years. 



Chaala V. and VHI. (Piabns 9a aad SO.) 

Although we have neglected the church melodies, and suffered their 
place to be usurped by frivolous and unsuitable chants, so that their 
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OIIC9 fttmiliar sounds have faded from the ears of the nation, yet the j 
are constantly being brought to our memory, almost without our being 
aware of it. We sometimes meet with people who, having long 
beard about Shakspeare, without having read his worksi at length 
take up one of his plays, and are surprised to find so muoh of it 
'* familiar in their ears as household words.'' And so it is, to a great 
extent, with these old church melodies that men call the ^* Gregorian 
Tones.** 

We are about to sing a portion of a little song and chorus, ** No 
iocaran campanas,** one of the most popular vocal pieces of the day, 
and in general request as a concert finale. Few who hear it sung 
know that its subject is the first ending of the eighth Gregorian 
chant, or perceive that a great deal of its charm arises from the 
regular form of the choral response which follows the giving out of 
that chant. 

Example : 
*' No tocaran campanas,** {Spanish Song and Chonu.") 

When Handel, in one of his Coronation Anthems, wished to 
enunciate, with all the impressiveness of which music was eapable, the 
sentiment *^ May the King live for ever/' he could discover no more 
efiective phrase than the intonation, dominanti and mediation of the 
fifth Tone. 

EXAMPLB : 

" God save the King," (^Caronatum Anthmi) — Hahobl. 

Many of the Gkrman chorals are the legitimate oflspring of the 
Gregorian chants, such as ** Nun danket alle Gott;" and no one need 
be reminded of the choral " Sleepers wake,** in which Mendelssohn 
has used the brass instruments in So masterly a way. The opening 
phrase of both these chorals is the same subject — ^namely, the fifth 
Tone.* 

Examples : 
" Let all men praise the Lord," (fljfrnn o/iVatM>--Mnn>BLS80BK. 
** Sleepers wake, a Yoioe is calling," {St. PaaUy-MmKDMLMOBJK. 

From the same source is also derived Attwood's little anthem 
<' Enter not into judgment." In Byrd's anthem, ** Bow thine Ear," 
the same chant is introduced in the tenor^ at the words " Zion, thy 
2ton is wasted and brought low," and the fine motet, ''In exitu 
Israel," by the elder Wesley, is founded upon the eighth Tone. 

* The ilfih Tone also appears in the Freces of ereiy Cathedral use in the land, at 
the words, " God, make speed to fare us." 
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Among modern writers Mendelssohn mny be cited as having employed 
these old chants with consummate skill. In that beautiful duet from 
Elijah, « Sion spreadeth her hands for aid," a most pathetic effect is 
produced by the chorus continually repeating an old chant, supposed 
to be the earliest extant music to the " Sursum Corda.- 

Example : 
Duet, "Zion spreadeth her hands for aid," and Ckonu; 
"Lord, bow thine ear," (£/i;aA)— Mbndelssoict. 

The music of the Second Psalm, by the same composer, furnishes us 
also with a very masterly use of an old chant in the intermediate parts 
of the harmony, to the words, " For His wrath shall soon rekindle." 

Example : 
•* Kiss ye the Son, lest he be angry" (A«/^cm)— Mbsdelssohx. 

The last of these Gregorian chants to which I will direct your 
attention is that known as the Peregrine Tone.* 

The illustration of this Peregrine tone which we shall sing possesses 
a peculiar interest, for it is taken from one of the most glorious 
exanfples of florid church music — the "Requiem" of Mozart; and 
whatever may be said of the extremely inappropriate manner in which, 
to please the Archbishop of Salzburg, Mozart adapted his earlier 
Masses to music, there has never been any such fault found with this, 
his last composition ; a work overflowing with beauty of melody, dis- 
playing the profoundest learning, and conceived in such a spirit of 
solemn grandeur as might have been expected from one who felt 
that he was standing on the verge of eternity. 

Example : 
Ck&rus "Requiem Etemain," and Solo ^Chant); "Te decet Hymnus," 

{lUquiem) — Mozart. 

After what has been advanced in favour of these sublime old strains, 
I trust that no one will set me down as a contemner of their merits ; 
yet I would by no means blindly follow the advocates of unrhythmical 
music : for instance, I should be sorry to see the place of the Anthem, 
the Hymn, or the Introit occupied by unbarred melodies of Gregorian 
type, which, even if derived from authentic sources (a point exceed- 
ingly doubtful), can be only considered as curiosities. 

The brisk but undiscriminating demand for foreign antiques, which 

* The traditional form of this chant as known in Germany in Mozart's time, 
differs a little from the editions received in England, which are, I beliere, 
derived from Galilean sonrces. 
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tised to distinguisli English trnTellers, did not fail to produce a corres- 
ponding supply of spurious pictures, bronzes, and other articles, 
apecially manufactured for the occasion, which were buried, and dug 
up again as if by accident. Remembering this, we should be on 
our guard against pious musical frauds of this sort, for, were 
Ambrose and Gregory to revisit the glimpses of the moon, I am sure 
both would indignantly repudiate a great deal of the music with which 
their names have, of late years, been associated. 

Allusion has been made to the failure of attempts to clothe the 
ancient chants with harmonies formed out of the intervals of their 
own respective modes ; I think, however, that organists, when accom- 
panying these melodies, should endeavour to avoid the opposite 
extreme, and that a certain gravity of harmony and scholarlike 
reticence should be observed. In this respect Mendelssohn may well 
be taken as our guide, for, like our own Purcell, although often " rich 
and strange," he is never vulgar ; and that innate good taste which in 
him was cherished and guided by an enlarged and liberal education in 
all branches of knowledge, and in every style of that Art of which he 
was so bright an ornament, renders him an admirable model for church 
musicians. 

As a proof of the truth of the saying that extremes often meet, 
I have remarked that in more than one of those churches received as 
models of musical and liturgical propriety, and in which my ears have 
been wearied with melodies (so called), probably unbarred, and cer- 
tainly alike destitute of melody and of rhythm, it has also been my 
fate to henr the ancient chants decked out in the most modern and 
meretricious dress, — the dominant seventh (a harmony wisely regarded 
with extreme caution by the great church composers) being constantly 
used, to say nothing of that most unecclesiastical chord, the minor 
ninth, and its inversions. 

Nor is this all : those chants of the Church which have been said to 
<< rise up from the vast profound of the past, like solemn heralds of a 
dawning world of sound," I have too often heard accompanied with 
arpeggios, and with rapid diatonic and chromatic scales upon the upper 
octaves of modern organs ; and with such glittering stops as the fivAe* 
harmoniquef or that still more poignant quality of tone produced by 
the combined piccolo and Lieblich-Gedaci. So utter a want of 
church feeling, no less than good taste, is apparent in this style of 
accompaniment, that I never hear it without being reminded of the 
words of that accomplished church musician and elegant writer, Dr. 
Gauntlett;— "In place of the new thing from olden forms, the hymn 
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song of the Church, taken up in that spirit of analyiia which mOTed 
the bosoms of the theologians of the daj, we are tormented with a 
child's exercise on the sequence of the seventh, or a solo on the 
eremana^ as meaningless and sickening as the stop it is played 
upon." 

Our Dublin Cathedrals have long been considered the home of florid 
church music, and therefore we should probabl j be regarded aa ammig 
the very last to find fault with an ornate style of accompaniment else- 
where. But I must confess that the chant-accompaniments at some 
of the London churches startled me ; nor did the assurance of a friend, 
to whom I communicated my impressions, tend to make me a convert ; 
for after we had heard some flourishing of this sort, that might have 
made old Bnztehude or Frescobaldi turn in their graves, I ventured 
to express my disspproval, but was mildly assured that it was only 
''descant'' I 

It is consoling, however, to find by some recently published remarks** 
of Mr. W. H. Monk (whose taste and experience are undoubted), that 
I am not quite alone in my opinion. He says : — " I confess I can 
never like the florid skipping about I have sometimes heard in the 
accompaniment of psalms and canticles ; and I wish that our young 
organists would take more example than they seem inclined to do from 
the good old English cathedral style of playing ; adding to it, perhaps, 
something of life and movement, but not forgetting its essentially solid 
characteristics." 

And to these words I would add the opinion of that great divine, 
Richard Hooker, to which all will bow, when he says that " in church 
music curiosity and ostentation of art, wanton or light or unsuitable 
harmony .... doth rather blemish and disgrace what we do, 
than add beauty or furtherance unto it."* 

And now, by way of recapitulation, I may briefly state what are 
my own views as to the best way of improving the services in our 
parish churches. I think, then, that the clergyman should be some- 
what of a musician, or at least he should have a correct taste in 
musical matters.f He should go about among his people, and ask 
them to help him to make the service what it should be. If he is 
popular, it is my experience that they will almost do anything for 

♦ Eccl. Pol. Bk. T. 8. 38. 
* Here I may mention the valuable assistance rendered by one of our amateur 
associations— the University Choral Society— which affords musical instruction 
to the students of Trinity CoUege, and offers special musical adTantafies to 
those about to take Holy Orders. 
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liim — that is, provided he goes the right way about it. But, in this 
country, at least, he must be upon his guard against the bugbear 
of a cry of Popery ; and while he firmly takes his stand upon the 
Book of Common Prayer, as the only way to secure uniformity, 
he will, if he is wise, avoid any approach in phraseology, gesture, 
or dress, towards that offensive mediaevalism which has been too 
much the fashion of late : remembering that if the cry of Popery 
be once raised, it may take a score of years to live down the accusa- 
tion ; and, meanwhile, the growth of schism is favoured, and every- 
thing that could have made the Church Service what it ought to be is 
indefinitely postponed. 

Few persons, unacquainted with the subject, would believe how 
great an obstacle to any improvement this cry may become, but 
more epecially to Church Music. And the disturbances that often 
arise at any alteration in our Church Music, and. the frequent pro- 
tests entered against every effort to improve our Church Services, 
lest it might tend to Romanism, are quite on a par, in point of wis- 
dom, with the popular tumults in those countries that refused to adopt 
the reformation of the Calendar, because Pope Gregory XIIL had 
set the example. It was considered a piece of Romish superstition, 
merely because the Pope had adopted it; and, accordingly, it. was 
thought better to differ from the sun than to agree with the Pope. 

To return. — ^If the clergyman can enlist the interest of his parish- 
ioners in the improvement of the Church Music, he should endeavour 
to get an organist of taste, and of some Church feeling. He might 
then give a short course of lectures, in a familiar style, upon the 
Prayer Book considered as an exponent of public worship. Then the 
people should be induced to raise their voices, in responding, to one 
note in unison ; but this need not be adopted in the church until its 
novelty is worn away by a little practising in the school-room. If 
this were once accomplished, they would find the practice so simple, 
and the result so effective, that mumbling would speedily cease, 
and in a very few years (the habit of musical recitation once intro- 
duced) the true plain-song would be universally adopted in our 
churches. 

As I am now advocating only the very simplest service, we need 
not at present trouble ourselves with anything but a monotone for the 
responses. 

For the Psalter and Canticles, the Gregorian chants seem to me the 
best ; but any good single Anglican chant of moderate compass will 
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answer rematknbly well : sung, of course, in unison by the mass of 
the people ; and if there be a qlioir, they can be set to aing the har- 
monies. Single chants certainly work best ; but I would not banish 
the double chant from the use of highly-trained choirs. Double chants 
can now boast an antiquity of a century and a half. The beat* how- 
ever, are those that possess an analogy between the first and tliird 
parts, such as Dr. Crotch's in F mnjor. 

All the elaborate treatises upon chanting might, in my opinion^ be 
reduced to the three following simple rules : — 

1st. Know the tune you are to sing. 

2nd. Do not gabble. But, 

3rd. On the other hand, do not pause at the inflection ; for, of right, 
there is hardly ever a pause there. 

If we exercise a little common sense, it does not really matter what 
system of pointing is adopted. For my own choice, I prefer Monk 
and Ouseley^s, but it is quite possible to chant well with Janes', or, 
indeed, with any of the numerous Psalters which have of late years 
issued from the press.* 

A great deal depends upon the manner in which the chants are 
accompanied ; and it is well known that while a stupid or clumsy 
organist can neutralise the best efforts of the most attentive choir, an 
intelligent player can do a great deal to induce slovenly singers to 
keep together, and, to a considerable extent, imbue them with a portion 
of his own spirit. 

It is, I am aware, the general custom in accompanying chants to 
sustain the chords with unbroken continuity. Some organists connect 
the entire chant in this way ; others raise their hands at the colon in 
every verse. But a little consideration of the meaning of this colon- 
point will show that, in most verses, there should really be little or no 
pause ; possibly a comma, but sometimes not even that is required. 
But a pause does often occur during the reciting note, such as in 
Psalm cxii., verse 9: — '*He hath dispersed abroad, and given to the 
poor: and His righteousness remaineth for ever; His horn shall be 
exalted with honour." Such pauses, short as they are, greatly con- 
duce to the cleorness of the effect, and I would impress upon all 
clioii*8 the importance of attending to them. If the organist be 
accustomed to lift his hand at such places, he can materially keep the 
choir; and as soon as they begin to observe it, and to lifl their 

* Novello has recently published The Psalter, adapted to Gregorian Tones, by 
Mr. W. T. Best. 
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Voices also for an instant, the chanting \Yill benefit hjrgely by these 

united efibrts. 

Example : 
Psalm xxii., ver. 82 ; and Psalm cxii. rer. 9. 

It should be remembered, that most of the sneers and trite jokes 
which, from the days of the Puritans down to our own time, have 
been levelled against the ancient, inspiriting, and delightful custom of 
chanting the Psalms, have been justified in too many cases by our own 
blundering. 

To complete the exposition of our ideal service, we need but to 
select a few hymns of a sterling character, but not destitute of melody. 
We shall here introduce three hymns, as specimens. The first is 
what may be called a plain old English tune, and is by Dr. Greene ; 
the second, a more chromatic adaptation from the German, by Himmel ; 
the third is a more expressive composition, employing changes of time, 
and the alternation of forte and piano. 

The two first of these hymns are contained in the *' Choralist," a 
publication edited by Mr. Bussell, of this city, who has expended much 
money, and devoted much pains to advance Church music They 
are also comprised in the " Church Hymnal,*', an excellent compila- 
tion, in general use throughout Ireland. The third was composed 
by a young clergyman attnched to one of the Dublin churches, the 
Kev. G. W. Torrance, who may be fairly named as the most re- 
markable musical genius our country has produced for many years ; 
and who, had not his attention been directed to higher and holier 
objects, must have attained a very distinguished position as a com- 
poser. 

EXAUFLBS : 

Hymn tunes of standard character. Three specimens — 
** This stone to Thee in faith we lav." 
" Through the day Thy love has spared us." 
" Fierce was the wild billow." 

Simple settings of the Canticles (some nearly in chant form) have 
become so numerous of late years that happily no choir need despair 
of being suited. In anthems, too, cheap music has placed many sterling 
yet simple compositions easily within the reach of all. 

We now approach the consideration of Cathedral Services, in which 
it is not so needful to strive after simplicity ; for here we have gifted 
musicians and trained singers, competent to execute anything that 
may be required ; and, therefore, our music may be as ornate as is 
ponsiatent with the edification of the hearers ; for I believe that there 
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exists for those who listen ft silent worship of the heart, no less real 
than the actaallj expressed utterances of those who sing. 

I would, however, strive to make our Cathedral music more 
generally intelligible, even though it might be necessary, in so doing, 
to withdraw from general use some compositions which have long held 
a place in our Pi-ecentors' Ubles. I^ then, it be admitted that maaic 
should be intelligible to the worshippers— if what our choirs amg 
should be " understanded of the people''— I fear that a conaiderable 
part of the settings of the Canticles and Creeds are so thorooghlj 
faulty in plan, and manifest such an utter misapprehension of the 
meaning pf the words, that they can never tend to edifying ; al- 
though, by care in the performance, by judiciously added expres- 
sion-marks, and by well-considered changes in the speed of some of 
our Services (I employ the term in ita technical meaning), we may, 
perhaps, effect some improvement. We pardon such faults in Orlando 
Gibbons's glorious Service, for the sake of the skill he displays— a 
skill perfectly marvellous when we consider the time at which he 
flourished. But in nearly all the services of the period there is a 
great deal in which the counterpoint is clumsy, and the music ex- 
tremely ugly and unintelligible. 

EXAMFLB : 

Portion of "Creed"— GiBBOHS. 
" Who for us men, and for our salyation, came down from Heaven and wa« 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary. And was made Man : and 
was crucified also for us, under Pontius Pilate.** 

In Travera's "Gloria Patri" it is utterly impossible (from the 
confusion produced by the four voices uttering different words, and by 
the two subjects moving in canon) to know what the singers are about. 
Every one conversant with the subject must at once recognise the skill 
which Travers brought to his task. But I submit that the hearers 
also are entitled to some consideration ; and while we do not deny 
that the composition of this canon must have been extremely difficult, 
we are tempted to employ Dr. Johnson's testy expression^ " Would 
that it had been impossible!" 

Example : 
" Gloria Patri ** (Canon 4 in 2).— Traveks. 

It seems to me that in this class of music (which it was once the 

Zn^'l ? "^^ ««Wime) there is not only an absence of all exprea- 

sion, out verv r\F^^^ ^i. 

ezaiBDle in th ? «ne*ning of the words is obscured j «9r 

»««c.l'Dean of c?^":^o'" '" ^ "^*'** '■•""°'" Henry Aldrich. the 

'-nriBt Church, Oxford—compoMr, architect, u4 
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logician, — who sboald haye known better, we find the masical cesura 
occurring precisely where it ought not, and quite obscuring the mean- 
ing of the sentence. Indeed, it is impossible not to observe that 
too many of these '* serviceable men" (as Dr. Greene called Charles 
King) went on writing their music without bestowing a thought on 
the meaning of the words, or on anything except avoiding blunders in 
the harmony. 

Example : 
Portion of " Magnificat." — Aldbich. 
" He, remembering His mercy, hath holpen His senrant Israel : 
As He promised to oar forefathers Abraham : And his seed for ever.** 

Dr. Boyce, who may be in a great degree considered as the preserver 
of our ancient Cathedral music, was too wise not to avoid, in his own 
works, such errors as abound in those of his ingenious countrymen^ 
as he terms them in his preface. In Boyce I think, the Cathedral 
School attained its fullest development. His solo music is expres- 
sive and full of melody, while his choruses are frequently worthy of 
Handel himself. The anthem which I have chosen for you to-day, 
as a specimen of Boyce^s manner, clearly exemplifies these qualities. — 

Example : 
** O where shall wisdom be foand."— (^fiM«n) — Boyce. 

This anthem seems to me a perfect realisation of what Cathedral 
music ought to be. For although the solo anthem (by which I under- 
stand a series of movements for one singer) will always find admirers, 
I cannot but regard it as a departure from the principle of choral 
service. Besides, these anthems were mostly written for the display 
of highly gifted popular singers. Purcell, for instance, wrote his deep 
bass solos for Mr. Gostling; Croft, his alto music for Mr. Elford ; 
Boyce wrote his high bass solos for old Mr. Bellamy, and so on. In 
process of time the English Cathedral choirs, neglected, and incapable 
of combined action, drifted into performing the feeble prettinesses of 
Jackson, Ebdon, and Kent, to the neglect of true choral music. 

Ireland — beautiful but neglected — has too long been looked upon as 
the Cinderella of the Empire. In a few cases, however, we have more 
than held our own, and I believe among these instances may be 
included the two Cathedral establishments of Dublin. 

The old Danish Cathedral, Clirist Church, the more ancient and 
honourable of these, had, nearly forty years ago, the misfortune to be 
restored after the fashion of that period, and is, therefore, now in a 
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sad condition as to its materittl fabric, but still bears traces of exquijtite 
beauty of design bighly prized by ecclesiologists. 

St. Patrick*s Catbednil baving been recently renovated, is now in 
far better condition, and is tbe largest cbarcU in tbe island, ibougb, 
of course, it cannot compare with many of the English, not to say 
Continental, Cathedrals in point of size, grandeur of design, or beauty 
of detail. 

The musict however, of the Dublin Cathedrals has always ranked 
very high, and has been much esteemed. We have a peculiar Dublin 
" Use" for the Responses — a distinct form of that ancient plain chant 
to which I have before alluded, as being in use in all the Cathedral 
Churches throughout the land. This *' Use " Is very beautiful, and 
very different from other forms; it can be heard daily at St. Patrick's. 
A few remarks upon its origin and history may not be uninteresting. 
I think it very probable that the tradition which assigns the origin 
of this Dublin '* Use" to the English Chapel-Koyal may be correct. 
King Charles II. either himself felt especial interest in the two 
Cathedrals of our City, or there was some one about him who did so ; 
for, after the Rebellion of 1641, he made over, for the benefit of the 
two Dublin choirs, portions of the forfeited lands, nearly equalling in 
value the rest of their property. We know the anxiety of the King 
to encourage the efforts of the young English composers, Turner, 
Humphreys, and Blow, when, after the Monarchy was restored, he ftlt 
the need of choristers and composers for his own chapel. 

It is very likely, therefore, that when order was restored in Ireland 
after the massacre of the Protestants in 1641, some Englishmen from 
the King's Chapel were commissioned to introduce these Responses 
into Dublin. It is to be regretted that only the Preces and Responses 
of this form are now existing. They were formerly in use at both the 
Dublin Cathedrals, till (at the instance of a meddlesome old man, one 
Thomas Matthews, who had come to Dublin from Winchester Choir) 
Bishop Lindsay, who was Dean of Christ Church during the firbt 
forty years of the present century, rejected them, and replaced them 
with the '' Winchester Use," which has little or no marked peculiarity. 
In process of time, the Dublin Litany became forgotten ; and, in 
fact, I had never seen a copy of the early part of that " use" when 
the Rev. Dr. Jebb applied to me for it, that he might include it in his 
work on " Choral Responses." I was then obliged to write down, 
from the singers, the only portion which they knew, and which thoy 
had been in the habit of singing traditionally. Feeling, however, 
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inucli interested in the subject, I frequently tried to obtain the missing 
portion, from some of the elder members of the choir. But they could 
recal nothing, save that there had been such a Litany, and that it 
had not been written down, but sung by tradition. 

By returns, copied from original documents, I find that from the 
reign of Charles I. to the present day, it has been the custom to com- 
bine the choir emoluments in the two Dublin Cathedrals. The object 
of this seems to have been to secure the services of men of ability, by 
the guarantee of an income sufficient to maintain them in a thinly-in- 
liabited country ;* for, in King Charles's time, Ireland was in a semi- 
barbarous condition ; and, therefore, afforded no means of augmenting 
those incomes from secular sources. Eminent Church musicians, such 
as Rogers and the Rosingraves, were thus induced to come over from 
the English Cathedrals, and to make Ireland their home ; correct 
traditions of Cathedral usage were perpetuated, and the best specimens 
of Church Music introduced into this country from time to time. 

Ample evidence of the care bestowed upon Christ Church Cathedral, 
at least, is furnished by the excellent collection of manuscript music in 
its library, where copies of nearly all the anthems and services, subse- 
quently published in Boyce's great collection, may be found ; and some 
others, which, it is to be lamented, Boyce did not include in his volumes. 
Notwithstanding the possession of all this manuscript music, the 
Dean and Chapter of Christ Church liberally gave Dr. Boyce a larger 
order for his great work than he obtained from any other Cathedral in 
the kingdom : subscribing for no less than twelve sets of large-paper 
copies ; or, thirty-six volumes in all. A similar zeal in the cause of 
Cathedral Music continued to animate successive Deans and Chapters, 
as the subscription lists for the works of Dr. Greene, Dr. Alcock, Kent, 
and Ebdon, will testify. 

When Handel came to Ireland, in 1741, bringing with him his im- 
mortal *' Messiah " (as yet unsung), he found our choirs excellent. He 
has mentioned, in one of his letters, the altos and basses as being par- 
ticularly good ; and there is no doubt that some of the solos in that 
noble oratorio were, for the first time, interpreted by members of the 
Christ Church and St. Patrick*8 choirs. The little Music Hall, where 
It was first performed, is not one hundred yards from the chancel of 
Christ Church Cathedral, and the site ought not to remain unvisited 
by any of Handel's admirers who are attending this Congress. The 

* From the year l.'i37 to IC4I, the Roman Catholics numbered at least twenty to 
one of the population ; from 1660 to 1688, ten to one ; from thr.t time to 1800, eight 
to one; and now, if they equal, they do not exceed, four to one. 
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building has receDtlj been oonyerted into a smith's forge ; and the 
proprietor la, I am informed, facetious upon this perpetuation of the 
'* Harmonious Blacksmith.'' 

And here I wish to direct attention to the care and integrity of 
our Deans and Chapters in the expenditure of their choir funds, be- 
cause matters were so very differently managed elsewhere at the time, 
and in days much nearer to our own. 

While the choral serTice was never discontinued in our Cathe- 
drals, and while the character of the music, and the efficiency ctf their 
choirs, were, as I have shown, confessedly high — a very different state 
of things prevailed in other Cathedrals during the same period. 

Thomas Mace, a member of the choir of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (who declares that he spoke from fifty years' experience of 
those establishments), tells us that, in 1676, English Cathedral Music 
was in a very sad condition. He attributes this decay to the " paucity 
of clerks, who," he says, *' are barbers, shoemakers, tailors, smiths, and 
some of them follow still more inferior occupations." We know that 
Handel was enraged at the incompetency of Janson, the journeyman 
printer, whom he met at Chester ; and who, although he could not 
read at sight the clear and easy bass parts of the ** Messiah," had 
been deemed quite good enough to belong to the choir of that 
Cathedral. From the circumstance of Handel calling the man "a 
scoundrel," we conclude he must have been a very bad singer, and 
quite unworthy to have been in a Cathedral choir. 

Dr. Akock, cX Lichfield, alludes to a similar state of affairs in that 
Cathedral in his time. Referring to the choir, he says, that, con- 
sidering the little time tliey were able to devote to music, from the 
pressure of their daily toil, it was wonderful that matters were not 
worse. 

Dr. Clarke Whitfield tells us in the preface to hia Cathedral 
Music (published in 1805), that al the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the *' plain-song" (well described as being the very ** voice of the 
Church," the '^perfection of speech") was discarded in many of the 
English Cathedrals, in consequence of the appointment to musical 
places of persons who were utterly incapable of discharging the duties 
thai devolved upon them. He also relates that the chanting at New 
College, Oxford, had been abolished ; and tells us, with natural pride, 
that he had aided in its restoration. 

It is within our own recollection that the Dean and Chapter of 
Bristol elected to the ofiice of minor canon a person who could not 
sing]; and^foUowed this up by abolishing certain parts of the choral 
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seryice altogether : nor was it until legal steps were taken that the 
choral worship was re-established. 

I need not, however, maltipl j instances of the kind* It is safficieut 
to say, that similar abuses will be found to have prevailed in most of 
the cathedral establishments of England ; while in two or three of those 
which had the largest endowments ,for choral worship, and where 
consequently it should have been celebrated with unusual efficiency, 
it is notorious, that the funds were altogether diverted bom their Inti- 
mate uses.* 

I trust I may be pardoned for speaking thus plainly. We are, to 
soma extent, upon trial before oar Englidbi brethr^, many of whom 
have not hesitated to give their voices for the abolition of our Chateh 
Establishment, and the spoliation of her endowments ; it is, therefore 
the duty of all, to the utmost of their ability, to show cause why her 
ca n dles ti ck should not be removed out of its place* Thii is all tbe 
more necessary, since even her friends seem disposed to retreat before 
their enemy, and instead of contesting every inch of ground, have 
adopted the ruinous policy of surrendering the outworks of the fortress, 
in the vain hope that their foes will be satisfied with this concession, 
and spare the citadeL 

It is needlesa to say that I aUude to Ihe Report of the R^ya) Com* 
mission on the Irish Church, which has just been published, and which, 
amongst other unfortunate concessions, recommends the abolition of 
the more ancient, and to many persons the more interesting, of our 
two Cathedrals — The Churchj of the Holy and Undivided Trinityt 
commonly called Christ Church, DubMn. 

And now my task is done. If what I have said shall tend (ija QV^r 
so small a degree) to help'forwaid the cause of choral worsbip^ I shell 
be happy iodeed. 

Let us hope that the day is not far distant when every one shall 
really bear his part in our congregational service : — when the aspira- 
tions of the Psalmist shall be fulfilled and ''everything that hath 
breath shall praise the Lord'' — ^not by deputy, as in the parish clerk 
system — not in such sounds as are now heard in our churches, and 
which more resemble the grumbling of a disoontented crowd than 
the worship of those assembled to '' give praise with the best member 
that they have ;"' but when God's worship shall be conducted as 

* An/ person cnrioiu upon sach sabjecta will find ample Jastification for tlie 
aboYe itatemento, by coxunlting theBev. Robert Tffaiston'i ** Ca^dral Trnsts, and 
their FalfiUnent." (London, 1849» OUlTier). 

V F 
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rapt baiaL * recorded in his wild poetic fire, when he heard the 
answering choirs from heaven to heaven ; or that grand description 
in the vision of St. John the Divine which should be adopted by 
churchmen as the ideal and model for the choral worship of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 

FlKALB. 

Recitative and CAonf«.-- John Blow, Mas. D. 
** And I heard as it were the voice of a great moltitade, and as the voice of 
many waters, and as the voice of mighty thanderings, saying Hallelnjali.'' 



Motet far DoMe Choir, — J. Ssbabtian Bach. 
^ Blessing, glory, wisdom, and thanks, power, and might, be anto our God for 
evennore — Hallelnjah. AmenJ* 



The DsAK OT St. Patbick's :— ^I am very happy that it has fallen to my lot to 
move a vote of thanlLS to onr valued and gifted lecturer. That this meeting 
should he the largest of all the meetings that have heen carried on daring this 
Congress, is quite a remarkable circumstance, if we hear in mind the fact, that 
it is held at a time when it might be supposed that a sense of weariness and 
fatigue would in some degree be exhibited by our friends who have listened for 
f oar days to the papers and addresses delivered in their hearing. To-day we 
have had to deal with a subject not less important than any of those, because 
of its connection with' that high and glorious office which occupies so large a 
part in the worship of the Almighty ; and it Is because of its connection with that 
worship, that it was justly deemed proper to be introduced amongst the proceed- 
ings of a Church Congress. That this meeting has been so largely attended, 
shows that yon all value the subject of the lecture, and recognise the position 
which that subject deserves to hold ; and that thongh last amongst the subjects 
appearing on our programme, it is not least in its importance. But the large 
meeting of this day is due, not alone to the recognised importance of the subject, 
but to the well-known ability of the lecturer. He holds the high office of Pro- 
fessor of Music in our University, and that in any University is a most honour- 
able and prominent position ; and he holds it in succession to many eminent 
, men who have preceded him. I am myself interested in him, because of his 
connection with the two Cathedrals to which he has referred to-day. It is with 
great pleasure, therefore, I move : — 

" That the marked thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. Stewart for his 
very interesting and able lecture on Church Music." 

F. S. PowBLL, Esq., M.P. — ^It is with singular pleasure that I exercise the 
privilege of seconding the vote of thanks which has been so ably proposed by 
the Dean of St. Patrick's. Right glad am I to have the opportunity at a meet- 
ing of Churchmen in Dublin, of seconding such a vote of thanks to the Pro- 
fessor of Music In the University of Dublin, who Is himself a member of the 
United Church of England and Ireland— the cause of that vote of thanks being 

* Robert Bums. 
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an able lecture upon the subject of Church Music. Is has been to ns, members 
of the United Church, whose lot is cast in the sister island, a source of great 
surprise to find to what a high degree of excellence you hare attained in the 
knowledge of Ecclesiastical Music. I belleye, that so far as regards the sym- 
pathies and affections of your brethren in England, a mighty step has been gained 
by this meeting in Dublin. Remarks were made at an early stage of these pro- 
ceedings, and complaints were suggested that there was no emphatic declaration 
of a formal character in favour of the Irish branch of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. But you hare strengthened your cause infinitely more 
by what yon have shown to us, and what you have permitted us to hear, by the 
power of your arguments and the enthusiasm of your native rhetoric. That which 
we desired to have, and which we have obtained here, was a sight and hearing of 
the Irish Church as she exists. There is not one of us who will return to Eng- 
land — firm as he was before in his resolution to defend you to the utmost of his 
power — who does not feel himself firmer still in his determination, and who does 
not feel himself nerved into new life for you by the facts and scenes which have 
come within his own cognizance here. ' We have not perhaps gained new argu- 
ments, but that which is more powerful still — that is, a new affection ; and so far 
as I myself, and all with whom I have conversed, are concerned, we all feel 
to you, as a Church, more deeply and more decidedly attached. We are In 
England, it may be, wealthier than you are, but we will aid you in your poverty : 
we being stronger, will help you in your weakness — for it Is by this mutuality of 
feeling and reciprocity of action, that the cause of Christ has been promoted 
from the beginning* of the world to the present hour. As the controversy goes 
on, for it is not yet ended, whatever may be the final result, depend upon it, 
that more completely In the future, than even in the past, will the Church of 
England and Ireland be one United Church ; because every member of the one 
Church will feel himself in intimate union with every member of the other 
Church — ^and we shall rejoice together in the hour of oar common triumph — 
and we shall sorrow together if there be hours of common depression. Thus we 
shall go on to the end together, no matter what may be our temporary distress ; 
and thus witness to the world and to the age, what Christian men can do in and 
for the cause of Christ. 

The BuHOP OF Limebick (having taken the Chair instead of the Bishop op 
MsATH, who was obliged to leave) : — ^Before I put this Resolution, I wish to say 
one or two words. I have heard, as all of you have heard, with great interest 
and pleasure the lecture which has been just delivered — a lecture on music in 
connection with the service of our parish churches and our Cathedrals. As re- 
gards the subject of the improvement of parochial psalmody, we know that that 
is a very important subject. As long as we have Cathedrals with choirs of high 
musical talent, as we have in Dublin, we shall have /od from which to diffuse 
a knowledge of music throughout the country. But it is by improving the 
parochial choirs that we may hope to carry out a better system of psalmody in 
general ; and we may all bring away with us to-day hints which may enable us to 
improve the singing in our own parish churches. I am proud of the success of 
our lecturer to-day, and proud that he is connected with Dublin and with our 
University, — proud that one of oar Professors should have delivered a lecture 
which manifested so much learning, good taste, and moderation, and allow me 
to add, also, good religious feeling. Our lecturer \n a man of remarkable learn- 
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ing, who hJM shown that his learning has never been allowed to carry him into 
pedantry. He is a great musician, and has always kept within the bounds of a 
sound common sense. Throughout a lecture, lasting for about two hours, we 
haye not been called upon to summon the speaker to silence by the sound of the 
inexorable bell. He has kept up your attention uninterruptedly, and has, I 
believe, commanded your unqualified and unanimous assent. The comparison 
Instituted by the remarks of him whom a learned prelate called " the witty Dean 
of Cork," between the thanks tendered to those who have taken a part in tUs 
Congress meeting, and the pats of butter with which the Abyssinian hosts crown 
their honoured guests, has, I fear, cast some shadow of doubt over the sincerity 
of acknowledgments of this kind ; but in this case, I do not think there can be 
any shadow of doubt as to this vote, or as to your earnest desire to show that you 
gratefully and cordially carry the Resolution by acclamation. 

PsoFKSBOR SxEWABT, iu acknowledgment, said : — It would be affectation to 
say that I am not extremely gratified at the too handsome terms in which 
the Lord Bishop of Limerick has spoken of me this day. I will not detain you 
longer than to say, in the words of the great Handel : " That I did not so much 
wish to amuse you as to make you better ;" and I beg to return you my most 
sincere thanks for the kind manner in which you have received the Bishop 
of Limerick's remarks. 

The Choir then sang the Doxology, and the proceedings of the Congress were 
brought to a close by the Chairman pronouncing the Benediction. 



APPENDIX A. 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
RULES. 

I 

1. That the Central Committee shall consist of such Presidents and Secretaries 
of tiie existing and former Congresses, as ma^ be able to meet at the Congress 
town on the day before the opening of the Congress, to consider of the most 
eligible place for the next year's assembly. 

2. That the Invitations for this purpose be addressed to the Secretaries of the 
then approaching Congress, and shall express the consent of the Bishop to the 
Congress being held in his Diocese. 

3. That the President of the existing Congress be requested to notify the place 
selected by the Central Committee iu his opening address, and to fix a time for 
the reception of the Committee's Report. 

4. That the formation of an Executive Committee at the place selected by 
the existing Congress being notified to the Central Committee, they shall 
transmit such papers and suggestions as they may deem advisable, and so ter- 
minate their functions* 



A Meeting of the Central Committee of the Church Congress was held 
on Friday Morning ^ October 2iu/, at \0 o^cloch^ a.m. 

Pbesekt : 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN in the Chair 

The Bishop of Oxford; Archdeacon Denison; Dean of Cork; Dean of 
Clogher ; Arcndeacon of Dublin ; H. CoUey, Esq. ; Canon Trevor ; Rev. B. 
Livingston ; Rev. Dr. Hume ; Rev. W. Lefroy ; Rev. H. Bolland ; Rev. Morgan 
Jellett ; Rev. Robert Staveley ; Thomas Cooke Trench ; Rev. Dr. GriflSn ; The 
Dean of Chester; Rev. Edward Seymour, Hon. Sec; Rev. Dr. Dickinson; 
Hon. Sec. 

Rev. H. H. Dickinson, Hon. Sec, read a letter from Wyndham Holgate, Esq., 
withdrawing the invitation which had been previously, though not formally, 
communicated from the Church Institution, to hold the next meeting of Con- 
gress in London, 

The following letter was read from the Mayor of Liverpool :— 

"Town Hall, Liveiipool, 
Zrd September^ 1868. 
Sib, 

I have been requested, on the part of the Memorialists, to forward to you the 
enclosed invitation to the Church Congress, to hold their next meeting inLiver- 
pooL May I ask you to lay it before your Committee, and, at the same time, 
express to them the earnest hope of the Memorialists that they may see their 
way to accept the invitation. 

I am, Sir, your faithful Servant, 

EDWARD WHITTEY. 
The Secretary of the Church Congresif 
Trinity College^ Dublin. 

The following is the memorial referred to above, which was also read to the 
meeting. 
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Town Hall, Liverpool, 
AngmMi 22, 1868. 
8i«, 

We have been requested, as repre^ntlDg the wishes of a large body of the 
clergy and ialty of this Diocese, to send a cordial Invitation to the Charch 
Congress, requesting them to hold their meeting in 1869 in Liverpool. 

There is a wide-spread feeling, that, as the Congress was never held here 
previoosly, it woald tend very much to further the interests of the Charch if 
the next Tear*s meeting were held in this populous seaport town ; and we trust 
you may ke able to retnrn a favourable answer to our request. 

We may state that, before sending this invitation, we have obtained the fall 
sanction of the Bishop of the Diocese. 

In ease the Congress accept this invitation, it will, of course afford us pleasure 
to render any assistance in our power in carrying oat the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

We have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 

J. JONES, M.A., 

Arthdtacon of Liverpool, 

AUGUS. CAMPBELL, M.A., 
Rector of Liverpool. 

EWD. WHTTTEY, 

Maifor of Liverpool. 

J. S. HOWSON, D.D., 

Dean of Chester, 

HUGH M^NECLE, D.D., 

Canon in Residence, 

JOHN STEWART, M.A. 
Rector of West Derby , Rural Dean ofLivetpool^ South, 

To the Secretary of the Church Congress, 1868." 

It was moved by Canon Trevor, seconded by Archdeacon Denison, and re- 
solved : — 

*^ That the invitation of the Mayor and inhabitants be accepted, and that 
Liverpool accordingly be fixed as the place most fitted for next 
meeting of the Congress." 

It was suggested by Canon Trevor, that there should be sectional meetings. 
Archdeacon Denison dissented strongly from this proposition, and it was moved 
by him, and seconded by the Dean of Cork: — 

** That a suggestion be made to the Liverpool Congress — that there shall 
not be sectional meetings ; but there shall be not more than two pre- 
pared papers and two prepared speeches on each subject." 

This was approved unanimously. 

Canon Trevor suggested that there should not be more than one subject in 
each session. 

It was proposed by the Bishop of Oxford, and seconded by the Dean of 
Cork, and unanimously resolved : — 

^'That a suggestion be conveyed to the Liverpool Congress — that if 
there be more than one subject in any one session of Congress, the 
time should not be definitely fixed for the duration of the first sub- 
ject ; but that it be left to the discretion of the President to say when 
the second subject shall be taken up." 

The Dean of Cork suggested that invited writers and speakers be instrncted 
to brlnff their papers or prepared sneeches ready for printing ; that they shall be 
printed cfe die in dietn, and sold at tne Congress meeting on the next dav bat one 
after delivery, and subsequently bound up together with the addresses of 
volunteer speakers in the formal Report of Congress. 
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— ^— Miss 
Stanton, Rev. James 
Stenson, J., Esq. 
Stephens, A. J., Esq. 
Stevens, Rev. William 
Stewart, Rev. G. W. 
-^— Mrs. 

Rev. H. 

Miss 

Rev. E. M. 

— — ^^ Mrs. H. W. 

Rev. J. E. 

A. R., Esq. 

Miss Emily 

— Rev. Joseph 

Rev. H. W. 

— ^— John, Esq. 

■ Rev. David 
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F. W., Esq. 

Steele, Dr. W. E. 
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Steele, Rev. Dr. 
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■ Rev. Fleming 

Rev. W. F. 
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— Miss 
Stone, Dr. A. J. 
Stoney, Rev. Robert B. 
Storey, Rev. W. 
Strong, Miss C. S. 
Stronge Dr. 

Stiu'ee Miss 

fitorford, Hon. Arehd6*6«l^ 

Straicway, Miss 

Stuart, James Robert, Esq. 

Rev. H. 

■ Mrs. 
Stubbs, Rev. J. W. 
■' ■ Mrs. 

Studdert, L., Esq., I1L.P 
Rev. George 

■ Rev. Francif 
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Studdert, T.. K«q. 

- Q., Esq. 

- Miss 
Strutt, Hon. Miss 

- Hon. John 
Sallivan, Rev. James 
Sutherland, George, Esq. 
— — Mrs. 

Sutton, Rev. W. M. 

Mrs. Manners 

Swanzy, B. Rosborough, Esq. 
-^— ^ T. B., Esq. 

John, Esq. 

Switzer, J. W., Esq. 
Sykes, George, Esq. 
Sympson, Rev. C. 
Symes, Mrs. 

Captain 

Hynnot, Marcus, Esq. 

Mrs. 

T. 
Tnam, Bishop of 

Dean of 

Talbot de Malahide, Lord 

• Hon. Mrs. 

Miss 

Tarleton, J. E., Esq. 
-^^— Mrs. 
— — Miss 
Tate, Rev. J. J. 

Miss 

Taylor, Thomas N. 
Mr. 

■■ Miss 

E. Herbert, Esq. 

Miss E. 

Teape, Rev. Hudson 
Thacker, Archdeacon 
Thlselton, Rev. J. C. 
Thomas, Rev. F. H. 

Rev. E. 

Rev. D. 

Rev. D.W. 

Thompson, Mrs. 

Miss 

Rev. J. H. 

■ Mrs. 
—— Henr}% E'<k 
Capt. 17th Regiment 

G. B., Esq. 

Mr. 

Robert, Esq. 

Thomson, Rev. F. 
Thomhill, Rev. W. J. 
Thwaltes, The Misses 
Tiveen, Mrs. K. 
Todd, C. H., Esq. 

Miss E. J. 

Todhunter, J. E., Esq. 
Tomlinson, Rev. Mr. 
Tomb3, Rev. H. J. 
Hon. Mrs. 

■ • Gordon, Esq. 

— Mrs. 

Toote,R.v. Frederick 
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TorrRncc, Rcr. G. AV. 
Tottenham, Rev. H. 

Miss 

Townseud, Charles A., Eiq. 

Rev. W. 

Mrs. 

— — — C. M., Esq. 
Travers, Dr. 
Treanor, Rev. S. 
Trench, Rev. F. F. 
Arthur, E-^q. 

Miss H. 

Miss S. 

Thomas Cooke, Esq. 

Mrs. 

Rev, George 

Miss 

The Misses 

Trevor, F. W., Esq. 
Trinder, Rev. D. 

Mrs. 

Tristram, Rev. H. B. 
Triphook, Rev. Joseph R. 
Trouton, C. li., Esq. 

Charles, Esq. 

Trneman, Miss Laura 

Miss Mary 

Truss, Rev. W. Nicholas 
Tuke, Daniel, Esq. 
Miss 

Turner, Thomas, Esq. 
TwibiU, Rev. Mr. 
Twigg, Rev. Thomas 

Mrs. 

Twiss, Miss L. C. 
Tydd, T. H., Esq. 
Tymons, Rev. F. 
Tyrrell, Rev. G. W. 

Miss 

U. 
Urlin, R. Denny, Esq. 

Mrs. 

Ussher, Richard, J., Esq. 

V. 
Vowell, Rev. Dr. 
Vance, Rev. G. 

Rev. R. 

John, Esq. 

Miss 

Miss L. 

Venables, Rev. Georgt 
Vereker, Rev. Henry 
Vemer, Miss H. 
Vernon, Rev. W. H. 
Mrs. 

Miss 

Vesev, C. C, Esq. 

'— Rev. William 

Verschoyle, Miss 

Rev. H. 

Rev. R. 

Mrs. 

Vignoles, Rev. Charles.. 
Vincent, M. E«q. 
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Wade, Rev. B. 

Wadesworth, Edwd. Mayne, Esq. 

Walker, Mrs. P. 

Rev. J. C. 

Miss B. 

Miss W. 

Rev. P. M. 

Rev. H. 

Wall, Rev. Garrett 

Wallace, Mr. 

Waller, Dr. 

— — Miss 

Walpole, Right Hod. Spencer, M.P. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Walsh, Right Hou. John E. 

Rev. W. Pakenham 

Mrs. 

Rev. R. 

Rev. Dr. 

Rev. James 

Ward, Captain 
-^— Rev. Charles 
— — Rev. George 

Miss Edith 

— — Miss Alice 
Ware, Crawford, Esq. 
Warnes, Mrs. 

Mr. 

Warren, Rev. Mr. 

Rev. L. C. 

— — Henry, Esq. 

Miss 

Miss K. 

Right Hon. R. R. 

— ^— Mrs. 

Miss 

Waterford, Dean of 
Watson, Miss 
— ^— Miss A. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Wchb, Rev. A. C. 

Rev. F. W. 

Webber, Mrs. 

Welland, Rev. Thomas J. 

■ ■ Mrs. J. 

Wra. J. 

Weir, Ven. Archn., D.C.L. 

Mrs. 

■ " — Miss 

Miss Sarah 

Weldon. Rev. L. B. 
West, Miss 
Miss L. 



- John, Esq. 
Rev. H. 



Weston, Rev. G. F. 
Wharton, Rev. J. 

Dr. 

Miss 

Whelpton, Rev. H. R. 
White, Rev. George 
Mrs, 



White, Miss 
White, H. C, Esq. 

H. B., Esq. 

H. K., Esq. 

Mrs. G. 



Rev. B. H. 

Rev. T. 

Rev. James 

:- Francis S.. Esq. 

Whiteside, Rt. Hon. Chief Justice 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Whittaker, Rev. John 
Wilde, Sir Wm. 
Wilkinson, Rev. F. Paget 

Mrs. 

Willcocks, Rev. W. Smyth 

Rev. James C. 

Williams, R. M., Esq. 
— — ^— F. H., Esq. 

Rev. Henry T. 

Williams, W. J., Esq. 

Rev. Robert 

Rev. John Mack 

■ Mrs. 

Rev. S. 

Willans, F. H., Esq. 
Wilson, T. C, Esq. 

Robert, Esq. 

Miss 

James, Esq. 

Mrs. 

Rev. Thomas 

Dr. 

Rev. Mr. 

Rev. Hill 

Miss Anne 

Miss Isabella 

Windle, Mrs. 

Rev. L. A. 

Winder, H. M., Esq. 
Wingfield, Hon. and Rev. W. 
Wohier, Herr Louis 
Wolfe, Ven. Archdeacon 

Mrs. J. C, 

Miss 

Miss M. 

— — Charles 

Woodroffe, Rev. J. N. Blacker 

Rev. J. N. 

Rev.H.J. 

Mrs. 

Mr. 

Woolcombe, Rev. E. C. 
Wolsely, Archdeacon 
Wolsley, Rev. W. N. 
Woods, J. H., Esq. 
Wright, Dr.E. Percival 

Rev. Chas. E. 

Wrigley, Mrs. 
Wrixon, Rev. J. 

Mrs. 
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Wllcv, Rev. C. 
~ Win., Kiq. 
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Y 
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lAni o/Mmnber9. 



Young Mn . 

Miss 

Ladf 

Yonnge, Prof eisor 



EBBATA. 

P«ge 4S, IZth line from foot, /or "but," read **put " 

Pag6 44, 2l8t do do /or "warrant. That," recw? " warrant that •* 

Page 185, ^h do do ybr « or," r«arf " of " 

Page 148, 8rd do do for " unayoidable," rwd " unayoidably " 

Page do 4th do do omit " here "^ 

Page l|a» lint Une ,>• *« the," reotf ^'aad" 



